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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION OF THE RAWAL- 
PINDI GAZETTEER. 


The first edition of the Gazetteer of the Rawalpindi district was 
published in 1884. This was revised by me at the conclusion of 
settlement operations, and submitted to Government with my final 
report of the resettlement of the Rawalpindi district in April 1887. 
It was published with that report, and formed the first six chapters of it. 
But it was not then published in a separate Gazetteer form, and last 
year I was requested to revise it once more. This I have now done, 
and I have endeavoured to bring the letterpress as well as the state- 
ments up to date. This was a task of considerable labor, rendered more 
difficult by the fact that I have not served in the district myself since 
1887. I must tender my thanks to the present Deputy Commissioner 
of Rawalpindi, Mr. H. B. Beckett, and to other gentlemen who 
very kindly assisted me with notes for particular sections. 


July 1895. 


FRED. A. ROBERTSON. 
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CH AFTER I- 


SECTION A. — GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

> The Rawalpindi district is the most northern of the 

six districts which form the Rawalpindi Division, and is situated 
between 33° 3' and 34° 4' parallels of north latitude, and in 
east longitude 71° 46' and 73° 41'. Its extreme length from 
Bhedian on the north to Karai on the south is 50 miles, its 
extreme breadth from Salgraon on the east to Khushalgarli 
on the west is 100 miles. Its total area as given by the Survey 
Department is 4,861 square miles, and the district stands 
seventh in point of size in the whole Province, the only dis- 
tricts including a larger area being — Hissnr, Kangra, Mooltan, 
Jhang, Montgomery and Dera Ismail Khan. 

It is bounded on the north by the Hazara district, 
ou the east by the river Jhelum, which divides it from Chib- 
bal and Punch in Kashmir territory, on the south by the 
Jhelum district, and ou the west by the river Indus, which 
~ separates it from the Peshawar and Kohat districts. It thus 

forms a part of the table lands lying between the rivers 
Jhelum and Indus and the outer Himalaya and the Salt Range. 

According to the last Administration Report, 1893-94, 
the Rawalpindi district stands seventh in order of total area, 
and seventh iu order of population in the Province, and third 
in order of cultivated area. It contains 4'62 percent, of the 
total area, 5'16 per cent, of the cultivated area, and 4’36 per 
cent, of the population of the British territories of the Punjab. 

It is divided into seven talisils, the names with latitude, 
longitude and approximate height above sea-level and the 
head-quarters of which are as follow : — 



Tow n 

N»rt h 

latitude. 

l.a*t 

longitude. 

IVet ah«»\e 
sea- level. 

Rawalpindi 


33' 37' 

73 o' 

1.707 

A ttock 


. ini jit 

72 is' 

1.200* 

Kahuta 


33’ 37' 

73 20’ 

2,000* 

Murree 


33’ 35' 

73” 27‘ 

7.-7 1 7 

l’indigheh 


33” 14' 

72’ is' 

1 OfjM 

Uujar Khan 


33' 10' 

73" 22' 

I 7<*»* 

Faltsljjang 


33' 3 o 

72’ 42' 

1 7oo* 


‘Approximate 


Chapter I, A- 

General Descrip- 
tion. 

Position. 


Boundaries. 


Area statistic**. 


Tali*! I di visions 
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Chapter I, A- 

General Descrip- 
tion. 

Tahsil divisions. 


Oistrict 

quarters. 


head 


Of these Murree is a mountain tahsil in the north-east ; 
Kahuta, part mountain and part plain, immediately south of 
it and in the east of the district, Gujar Khan adjoins Kahuta 
and lies on the south-east ; Rawalpindi lies immediately north 
of Gujar Khan and west of Murree and Kahuta and is there- 
fore north-central ; Fatehjang, adjoining Rawalpindi and 
Gujar Khan, is south-central ; Attock lies in the north-west 
and Pindigheb in the south-west. 

Rawalpindi, a town of considerable size having 73,795 
inhabitants, and with a large civil station and the largest can- 
tonment in the Punjab, is the head-quarters of the district, 
as it is also of the Civil Division and the Judicial Division. 
It is also an important station on the North-Western Railway. 

The district is singularly destitute of large towns. Except 
Rawalpindi, there is no town in the district with more than 
10,000 inhabitants ; Pindigheb with 8,462 and Hazro with 
7,580, being the two next in size. The district contains 4 
per cent, of the urban population of the British Punjab, as 
against 4'25 per cent, of the total population. 

Physical configura- The different portions of the district vary greatly 
tion - from each other. This may be very easily realized when we 

remark that the highest point in the district is at Marri 
(Murree) over 7,500 feet above sea-level, and the lowest 
• point on the Indus at Makhad only 700 feet above sea-level. 
This district possesses extraordinary varieties of climates 
scenery, produce and general characteristics. 

Speaking very roughly the greater part of the district 
may be described as a rough rolling plain, extending from the 
foot of the outer Himalayas towards the Salt Range, but the 
use of the word plain is almost ridiculous in regard to any 
part of the district. In addition to the fact that numerous 
hill spurs such as the Kbairimar, the Chitta Pahar, the 
Khairi-Murat, and the Narrar hills destroy its continuity, even 
when not broken up by regular hills, it is cut up in all direc- 
tions by ravines and nullahs. These form a very characteristic 
feature in many parts of the district. They seem to extend 
in cudless ramification for miles and miles, and are known 
as Kas, Khuder or Khudera. The sides of these are often 
formed of loose earth or soft clay and mud, and yet they 
appear to undergo little or no change from year to year. 
They are evidently the result of the action of mountain tor- 
rents in times past, and are most curious and interesting, but 
they interfere very much with tho making of roads and 
facility of communication. 

Mountain system. The Murree and Kahuta hills and the Margalla range 

Tha Murree aud aro the outskirts of the Himalaya, and it is at the foot of 
Katuta hills. these hills and the openings of their valleys, as in the Kallar 

portion of Kahuta, in Gujar Khan and in Rawalpindi tahsils, 
that the best unirrigalcd lands arc generally to bo found, 
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and, with the exception of the Chach plain in the north-west of Chapter I, A. 
Attock and the Sil and Soan valleys in the south of Fatehjang, —— 
these are the most fertile and prosperous portions of the district. « ener ^De8cnp- 

These Himalayan spurs are well covered with forest and Mountain system. 
vegetation especially on their northern slopes and have a The Mnrree and 
copious rainfall, and are mostly, though not always, formed K ahuta 
of clay and sandstone. The other hills differ very much from 
them in character. The Kala Chitta is part clay and sandstone, 
but mostly of white limestone, and has far less vegetation and 
f much less rainfall ; the hills further north are very dry and 

barren, and are mostly formed of ancient slate and limestone. 

The hills of Narrara, near Makhad, again are very bare, 
hot and inhospitable looking and are formed of limestone, 
loose boulders and water-worn stones. 

The Murree and Kaliuta hills, which are offshoots of the 
Himalayas and which end in the low Baglinm hills, form the 
natural eastern boundary of the district. Behind these hills 
runs the Jhelum, a wide mountain torrent in a deep bed, with 
high hills on either side of it. From these hills various streams 
run out westwards into the plains, the most important being 
the Soan ; and the eastern portion of the district, under this 
range and the Margalla spur, including the Gujar Khan and 
Rawalpindi tahsils and the Kallar circle of the Kahut-a tahsil 
is fairly level, rich, populous and prosperous. 

, Further west there is the rich Chach plain in the north ; 

a low-lying flat tract of' country bounded by the Indus (or 
Attock river as it is here called before its junction with the 
Kabul) lying below the Gandgarh and Attock bills, with 
many wells and extremely fertile. Immediately south of this 
again lies a very inferior tract, south of the Attock hills 
and north of the Chitta Paliar, known as “Sarwala,” and as the 
“Maira” tract, with light soil and rock near the surface, hot, 
poor and scantily populated. The cantonment of Campbellpur 
is situated in this tract. To the west of this lies the Attock 
hill and the river Indus, south of it comes the Kala Chitta 
Pahar, a range 45 miles long and 12 miles wide at its widest 
point on the Indus bank. 

South of this again comes the northern portion of the Fateh- 
jang and Pindigheb tahsils, both poor and stony tracts. The 
Jaudal country, which is south of the Kala Chitta and in the 
extreme west of the district near the Indus, is extremely sandy. 

South of this again, on the other side of the Khairi-Murat 
hills, come the Soan aud Sil valleys of Fatehjang, a well 
watered and fertile tract, in the east, and further west the Sil 
valley (a different stream) of Pindigheb of inferior fertility, 
but still, owing to a certain amount of irrigation, a fairly 
prosperous region ; while in the extreme south-west lie the 
very rough stony, broken and wild tracts of Narrara and 
Makhad with a very scanty rainfall and scorching climate. 

This is, except in a few better watered of the Narrara valleys 
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where wells can be sunk, a very barren and poor tract 
inhabited by Sagri Pathans. 

A line drawn past the eastern extremities of the Khairi- 
Murat and Kala Chitta ranges north and south would make 
a rough, but fairly accurate, division between the eastern 
and western portions of the district which differ so greatly 
from each other. East of this line would lie the Gujar Khan 
tahsil, the Murree and Kahuta tahsils and the Kandi Soan 
circle of the Rawalpindi tahsil. West of it would lie part, 
of the Kharora circle, which is the poorest part of the Rawal- 
pindi tahsil, and the whole of the Fatehjang, Attock and 
Pindigheb tahsils. The existence of the Chach plain and 
the Sil and Soan valleys are the only exceptions to the 
accuracy of this division. 


In the western portion, as might be expected from the 
above description, we find large villages of great area, much 
separated from each other, a much wilder and more scanty 
population and a much lower degree of advancement and 
prosperity than in the eastern plains. The Khushalgarh 
branch of the North-Western Railway has already done, 
and will in future do a very great deal to improve the Pindi- 
gheb and Fatehjang tahsils. Colonel Graeroft has forcibly 
contrasted the two portions of the district in his Settlement 
Report from which the following is an extract : — 


General review of ' “ The foregoing is a brief account of the western half of 
western^portioVof district. It is distinct in physical features, population, 
the district. tenures and in some parts climate, from the eastern section. 

The mountains are more dry and arid, the heat more intense, 
the villages fewer, larger in area, more scanty in population, 
and that population less scattered ; the people hardier and 
addicted to violent crimes and blood feuds. Although this 
portion of the district includes the richly fertile tracts of Chach, 
the valleys of the Soan, the Sil, Hassan Abdal and Burhan, 
yet its general characteristic is vast areas and comparatively 
small produce, and therefore insignificant revenue; large 
zamindari and pattidari estates ; powerful proprietors and 
depressed cultivators. 


The e a s i e r n “ The eastern portion yields more revenue, is more favored 
>rti, ’ n ' climate, its physical features are less wild, and its popula- 

tion is more dense, and scattered over the country in innumer- 
able hamlets, called Phoks or Mohras, belonging to the parent 
village, betokening more security and a higher degree of 
cultivation. Here the cultivator often raised by the force of 
circumstances to the right of proprietorship, and as such yclept 
a malik-kabza has even as cultivator the advantage over the 
proprietor, who may well view with envy the fine properties of 
the landholders of the western section. The tenures are 
mostly bhaiaehara ; in short the eastern portion has felt, with 
full force the levelling effects of the Sikh power, while the 
western has been able to maintain its integrity alike against 
Gakhars, Khattaks and Sikhs.” 
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Taking the mountain ranges in detail first come the 
Murree and Kahuta mountains, forming a portion of the 
outlying Himalayas, and extending down as far as Bagham, 
southwards along the banks of the Jhelum river and out west- 
ward in the Margalla spur which only stops a few miles short 
of the Kherinnar and of the Kala Chitta hills. These hills 
and those of Hazara are part of the outer Himalayan systom, 
gradually falling in height from the snow peaks of Kashmir 
in the north, down to the hillocks of Bagham in the south. 

As far as they belong to the Rawalpindi district they 
consist principally of five main spurs, more or less parallel 
to each other, running in general very sharply down from 
their highest points eastwards to the Jhelum river, and more 
gradually westwards towards the Rawalpindi talisil. In addi- 
tion to these five maiu spurs, with innumerable offshoots 
and branches, a lateral spur runs down from near Narrar 
southwards along the bank of the Jhelum through the Kahuta 
rahsil and Gnjar Khan tahsil until it loses itself in low 
hillocks south of Bagham. 

The five chief spurs are known generally as the Murree 
spur, the highest of all on which the Murree Sanitarium is 
situated and which attains an altitude of 7,500 feet, the 
Charihsn spur, a few hundred feet lower, and the Papbundi 
spur over 7,000 feet at its highest point. These three are in 
tlio Murree talisih In the Kahuta tahsil the Narrar spur runs 
down westward from the grand plateau of the Narrar mountain. 
This is a table land some miles in length aud breadth, 
6,000 feet above sea-level and just above the Jhelum river to 
which it falls iu a succession of grand and almost precipitous 
steps. This mountain with its massive square front and 
precipitous sides is a very fine and striking feature in the 
landscape. Precipitous on throe sides the spur sinks very 
gradually from east to west until it strikes the Sodn river, 
which cuts through the western end of the spur, and forms a 
very wild and picturesque gorge at the southern end of which 
is situated the renowned old Gakhar fort of l'harwala which 
was taken by Babar, and which is still the seat of a very 
celebrated and very much decayed family of Admal Gakhars. 

Further south again is a lower .-pur running from Utriuna, 
overlooking the Jhelum down towards Kahuta. This is much 
smaller and shorter than the others, and its greatest height 
is 3,763 feet. These hills and the valleys between them are 
often extremely beautiful, the higher- spurs are covered with 
a very 7 varied growth. Only a few deodars are to be found 
in Murree and these were specially planted and tended, but 
there are many 7 very handsome trees of the silver fir species, 
the ilex oak, the hill oak, tlio bine pine, chestnuts, wild cherry, 
some fine ash trees, maples, &c., uniting to form very beautiful 
forests on the Murree and Papliuudi spurs. The lower Hills 
are covered iu many places with the green pine, the hill oak, and 
lower down again we find hangar, khair and phalda (acacias) 
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olives, and lowest of all a luxuriant growth of sanatha (bog 
myrtle) and gatanda (Prmsepici utilis) and other trees and bushes. 
The Paphundi hill especially is beautifully wooded and 
The Mnrree and the scenery in the Murree and Kahuta hills is often very fine 
Kahuta hills. indeed, comprising as it frequently does a foreground of lovely 
woodland scenery with a background of lofty snow clad 
peaks. Many of the lower valleys, too, are extremely pictur- 
esque, especially the Narai valley, between the Narrar and 
Paphundi spurs. The hillsides on each side are covered 
low down with sanatha, the bright green of which contrasts 
strongly with the dark-green of the pines above, and a 
tributary of the Soan runs down the valley in which are many 
picturesque pools. The scenery, too, near the banks of the 
Jhelnm river is often fine, especially below the beetling cliffs 
of the Narrar mountain. In many cases small hamlets and 
little patches of cultivation are found high up on hillsides 
and on mountain tops, most picturesquely situated, and these 
add much to the beauty of the landscape. 

Many of the hillsides, especially in the Murree tahsil, 
have been very much cleared for cultivation and the forests were 
in great danger of permanent injury, if not destruction. A 
considerable area has, however, now been formed into reserved 
and protected forests, and some of those will be of great value, 
and the danger has been averted. Fart of the Margalla spur 
has been formed into grass rakhs for the mounted branches 
of the Rawalpindi garrison. This Margalla range is not a 
continuation of the Murree spur, but of a more northern 
one which commences in the Hazara district. The Grand 
Trunk Road cuts through it, some 15 miles north-west of 
Rawalpindi, and at this spot, kuown as the Margalla pass, 
there is a handsome monument to General John Nicholson, ' 
which is visible for many miles. The North-Western Railway 
now cuts through the range by a tunnel a short distance north 
of the Grand Trunk Road. 

Panthers and chittdhs are not uncommon in these Murree 
and Kahuta hills, bears are also found, and in past limes tigers 
have been mot with. Chiknr, jungle fowl, and various kinds of 
partridges, and occasionally deer of various binds are to be 
found, but good sport is not easily obtained, and the ground is 
in general very difficult to shoot over. 

The K41a Chitta Next in importance to the Murree and Kahuta hills 
Forest ' comes the Kala Chitta range. The Kala Chitta Forest tract 

Genera^ descrip- may be roughly described as a wedge with its base resting on 
ran"e f Ka,a Chltta the Iudus, which is at its western extremity, gradually tapering 
as it proceeds eastward to its apex, about 15 miles north-west 
of Rawalpindi and within about 3 miles of the extremity of the 
Margalla mountain range. Its breadth at its base is about 
12 miles, at the eastern end it gradually tapers down to nothing. 

Its length is 45 miles. The range is formed of two portions 
differing very much in appearance from each other, and its 
structure is of considerable geological interest. 
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The south-western portion known as the Kala Pahar 
or black mountain, is generally formed of very dark sandstone, 
often quite purple in hue, and sometimes almost blackened 
by exposure to wind and weather ; mixed with this are found 
grey sandstone and red clay. 

This portion extends along the southern side from the 
Indus, throughout the Pindigheb tahsil, ending at the village 
of Gaggan. Its length is, therefore, 33 miles, its extreme 
breadth about 4 miles. 

The “ Chitta ” or white hill which forms the main portion 
of the range runs the whole length of the range on its 
northern side. Its breadth at its base on the Iudus is about 
eight miles. This portion is formed of white munumilitie 
limestone, hence its name, but portions of dark sandstone are 
occasionally to be found cropping up in the midst of it. It is 
much the more valuable portion of the range both on account of 
the limestone which is used for burning and of the forest 
produce which is far better than in the Kala or black portion. 

On the sandstone nothing is to be found but stunted 
phalda trees (Acacia modesta ) and a few useless shrubs, and the 
grass is poor and scanty. In the limestone portion, on the 
other hand, especially on the northern slopes there is often to 
be found a luxurious growth of phalda (Acacia modesta), kahu 
(olive — ole a ferruginea), sanatha ( Dodonaea viscosa), khair 
( Acacia catechu) and other shrubs, and much of this portion 
only wants a little care and management to be of very great 
value. 

The range is in general formed of sharp ridges with deep 
valleys between them. The greatest height attained by the 
range is 3,521 feet within a few miles of the Indus, and many 
of the peaks range between 2,000 and 3,000. Some of the 
valleys are fairly broad and have a considerable area of cultiva- 
tion in them as in the case of the Gandakas and Ktilhi Dilli 
hamlets. Towards the eastern portion the hills are much lower 
and are more rolling ridges than hills, but the general surface 
is throughout much broken and very irregular. There arc some 
streams to be found among these hills, and emanating from 
them, but none of any importance. The Nandua cuts through 
the range at Garhi Hassu in a very curious way from south 
to north, rising in the Khairi-Murat and discharging into 
the Haro. 

The climate of the tract is dry and hot, consequently only 
hardy plants which do not require excessive rain, and can 
sustain the groat heat, are found here. The climate and forest 
produce of this tract differ much from that 'of hills in the 
Murree aud Kahuta spurs of equal height. The rainfall is much 
smaller and the heat much greater. Many parts of this range 
are extremely wild and sombre, and in past times theso hills 
formed a safe refuge for criminals, and even in comparatively 
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Chapter I, A. recent times murder and robbery were common in these tracts. 

— ■ Much of the range has been formed into a Government re- 

GeneralDescr i p- served fores t. 

Character of pro- There is no timber of any size produced in this tract, 

dace - but the forests are of immense value for the supply of fuel 

to all the cantonments and cities in the neighbourhood. 

Commuuications. The Campbellpur Kailway Station ou the North-Western 
Kailway is very conveniently situated for receiving wood 
brought out from the north of the forest reserve, and 
several of the stations for the Khushalgarh branch line of that 
railway are conveniently situated on the south of it, and an 
excellent military road cuts right through the reserve from 
Thatta on the south to Chhoi Gariala on the north. This is 
part of the road from Makhad to Attocb, made at the time 
when Makhad was the terminus of the Indus flotilla. There are 
several other roads passable for camels across these hills. 

Gandgarh hills. The Gandgarh hills do not properly belong to this 

district. They project a short way into the Attock tahsil south 
of the Chach plain. The Haro river runs at their foot to the 
south of the range. 

Khairimar hills. Near these hills and between them and the Kala Chitta 

range are two ridges, which can hardly be called ranges, 
running east and west, and known as the Khairimar and the 
Kawagar. The Khairimar is 8 miles long and less than 2 miles 
bx-oad, it is 1C miles north of the Kala Chitta range and 
parallel to it, and is formed of extremely hard stone, a dark 
blue limestone. This rock is so hard as to destroy the Khair 
or Sandal used in these parts, whence its name of Kbairimari. 
The forest is nearly all a Government reserve, but there is not 
much wood or grass on the mountain, although the produce 
is steadily improving. The fertile valley of Burhan watered 
by the Chiblat lies between the Gandgarh aud Khairimdr hills. 

Kawagar. The Kawagar hill is formed of black marble with 

a yellow vein, capable of taking a fine polish, and this is 
worked into cups and vessels. It is locally known as “ Abri.” 
The greater part of this hill is also a Government reserve, 
aud has a large number of olive times on it from which it takes 
its name. The Kawagar lies 5 miles noi’th of the Kala Chitta 
range, and is parallel to it and to the Khairimar which latter 
lies 6 miles north-east of it. West of these hills lies the 
Sarwalla tract locally spoken of as the “ Maira,” and at the 
western extremity of this are the Attock hills which are very 
bleak and bare ; they are formed of slate with veins of 
limestone and whitish marble. The Attock fort aud town lie 
at their north-western corner ou banks of the Indus. 

I lie Nitrrarn hille. South of the Kala Chitta in the western portion of 
the Pindigheb tahsil the Narrara or Makhad hills are found. 
These hardly deserve the name of hills, being mere ridges 
of no height. 
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The range on the other side of the Indus river in the Chapter I, A. 
Khattak country is well marked and is known as the Tak- 
kargah of Hakani, but on this side there are only low tteneralDescnp- 
ridges and deep ravines covered with boulders and water- The Narrara hills 
worn stones. The tract is very bleak and wild, it bears 
little or no wood and is covered only with stunted bushes 
and coarse grass. In the Narrara ilaqa there are some 
comparatively fertile valleys, but most of them are poor and 
inferior. The best Hurial shooting in the district is to be 
had in the Narrara and Makhad hills. 

East of this tract in the south of the Fatehjang tahsil The Khairi-Murat. 
the Khairi-Murat hills are situated, these are about 30 
miles from the Indus, and between their western extremity 
and the Narrara or Makhad tract, the district is a broken 
plain, bounded on the south by the Soar, river. The Khairi- 
Murat hills are about 10 miles south of the Kala Chitta and 
run nearly parallel to it, the tract between them being a 
rough plain known as the Gheb tract in which the Fatehjang 
tahsil head-quarters is situate, and through which the Khushal- 
garh branch of the North-Western Railway now runs. The 
eastern extremity of this range is 12 miles west of Rawalpindi, 
whence it runs westward for 24 miles. A considerable portion 
of this hill has also been included in a Government reserve, 
and though it had been almost completely cleared of forest 
growth it is yearly becoming more valuable. It is formed 
chiefly of limestone edged by sandstone and earthy rocks, 
the vertical and contorted strata of which indicate intense 
disturbance. The southern portion of this range is extremely 
dreary, formed of rocky ravines and stony hillocks, gradually 
sinking into the fertile valley of the Soan, the southernmost 
division of the Fatehjang tahsil. There are also some rough 
rolling hills south-east of the Khairi-Murat, on the Soan bank, 
but this can hardly be called a range. 

The Narrar spur, described above, crosses the Soan at 
Pharwala, and thence the Bhamartrar hill runs westward along 
the Soan bank, falling into rolling hills which disappear a 
few miles short of the Khairi-Murat, ending in curious jagged 
rocks of remarkable appearance, known as the dog’s tooth 
rocks. These curious ridges extend for some distance in 
the western portion of the Kahuta and eastern portion of the 
Rawalpindi tahsil, and some of the most curious are visible 
to the south-west from the Rawalpindi cantonments. 

The drainage slope of the country is from north-west Drainage of tie 
to south-east. The highest point in the district is the Murree country, 
hill 7,500 feet in the extreme north-east, from this corner 
spurs run out along the Jhelum southwards and along the 
north boundary of the district westward. From both these 
spurs the country falls towards Makhad at the south-west 
corner of the district. Although the drainage from the 
northern side of the Khairi-Murat hill runs north, cuts the 
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Kala Chitta spur in the Nandua stream, and joins the Haro ; 
the Haro in its turn falls into the Indus which drops down 
to Makhad. 


Drainage of tbe 
country. 


Makhad is only 700 feet above sea-level, and the drainage 
from the hills has cut the table land which forms the eastern 
portion of the Rawalpindi tahsil, the Gujar Khan tahsil and 
the southern portion of the Kahuta tahsil, and which is known 
as the Pothowar, in many places into the innumerable ravines 
described above on page 2. 


The greater portion of the Rawalpindi tahsil, with the 
Kallar circle of the Kahuta tahsil and the Gujar Khan tahsil 
drained by the Soan form the nearest approach to a “plain” 
in the district with the exception of the Chach. The average 
height of this rough plateau is about 1,800 feet, the population 
of this part is dense, the fields embanked, the cultivation good 
and villages numerous and near to each other. 

It is drained by the Soan, passing a few miles south of 
Rawalpindi which falls into the Indus near Makhad, the 
Kanshi stream passing Kallar and out through the Gujar 
Khan tahsil into the Jhelum river, at the borders of the 
district ; and their numerous tributaries. The Grand Trunk 
Road runs across it, generally on the watershed, and in the 
Gujar Khan tahsil, the country east of this road drains into 
the Kanshi and thence to the Jhelum west of it, it drains 
into the Soan and thence to the Indus. 


>- 


The Chach plain. The Chach plain, which really is a plain, lies in the 
extreme north-west corner of the district, bounded on the 
north and west by the Attock river (as the Indus before its 
junction with the Kabul is called), and on the south by the 
Attock hills and the extremity of the Gandgarh spur. This 
is a very level and extremely fertile tract, 19 miles in length 
by 9 miles in breadth. 

Snrvey base line. It is on the Chach plain of Rawalpindi that the great 
base line of the Indian Trigonometrical Survey has been 
measured. Its south-west end is situated in latitude 33° 53', 
longitude 72° 25', on the south end of a mound to the south 
of the village of Kalu in the Chach plain ; its north-east end 
is in longitude 72 ° 32', latitude 33° 57', on the southern 
end of a mound at the village of Azghar in the same plain. 
Its length is 7 - 831 miles, or 41,345 4 feet, and it was measured 
between December 1853 and February 1854. 

The drainage of the whole district, with the exception of a 
small portion of the Murree hills on the east, the eastern 
half of the Kahuta tahsil and about half of Gujar Khan 
drained by the Kanshi stream, is into the Indus. The 
Kanshi stream falls into the Jhelum. 
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The Indus does not actually flow through any portion Chapter I A- 

of the district, but it divides it from the Peshawar and Kohat ’ 

districts, and forms part of its northern and the whole of Deacrip- 

its western boundary, and receives the waters of almost the p ., 10n ‘ 

whole of the streams which cross the district. On leaving ucr Sy item - 

the Hazara district the Indus, there known as the Attocb Tlie luciu3 ' 

river, suddenly widens out into the open, separating Ohach 

from Yusafzai. It is here very wide, with many separate 

channels and intervening islands, and so continues until it 

reaches Attock where it suddenly contracts into a narrow rocky 

bed, and being joined by the Kabul river on its right bank, it 

here becomes the Indus, and rushes on through a gorge with 

high hills on each side, and the Attock fort on its left bank. 

About three miles below the fort it is now crossed by a very fine 
iron railway bridge, built in 1833. Below Attock, near Bagli 
Nilab, it again spreads out into a kind of lake, but soon again 
contracts and flows thence through narrow gorges being at one 
place only 60 feet wide down to Makhad, and thence out beyond 
the district limits. 


The river is navigable by native boats as far as Attock) 
but between Makhad and Attock the passage is difficult and 
often dangerous, and tlio labor of getting the boats up against 
the strong current is very great. The river is largely derived 
from snow water and is subject to tremendous floods. The average 
depth at Attock is 17 feet in winter and 50 feet in summer. There 
used to be a bridge of boats at Attock, but since the railway 
bridge and its sub-way have been opened it has been done 
away with. The Indus is of no value to the district for 
irrigation purposes at present. 

The Jhelum river rises in Kashmir at Yernag, in the jhelum. 
east of the Happy Valley, flows through the valley, which 
it leaves at Baramula, whence its course is that of a mountain 
torrent between lofty mountains and precipitous rocks, as it 
cuts through the northern extremity of the Pir Panjal range. 

From a point a few miles south of Kohala it becomes 
the eastern boundary of the district and continues its course 
as a mountain torrent as far as Dangalli, after which it becomes 
smoother and broader. It is not navigable above this point, 
but there are several terries across it between Kohala, where 
it is crossed by a fine bridge and the south-eastern extremity of 
the district. Much timber is floated down this river from 
Kashmir territory, chiefly from the Kishenganga branch which 
joins the Jhelum, some 20 miles above Kohala, at which 
junction (Domel) there was a very fine dak bungalow on the 
road to Kashmir. Excellent fishing is to bo got here especially 
in the end of August and beginning of September. Good 
fishing is also to be had at several points between Kohala and 
Bagham, notably at the mouth of the “ Marl,” a stream which 
joins the Jholuiu from the left bank in Punch territory, opposite 
the village of Taudu. The old suspension bridge at Kohala 
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and the dak bungalow at Domel were both washed away in tho 
extraordinary floods of 1893. 

A mule road which is always known locally as “ Hall’s 
road ” from the name of the Deputy Commissioner under whose 
auspices its construction was attempted, runs from D^ngalli to 
Kohala along the right bank of the river, but this was not 
a success, and is now entirely out of repair and impassable in 
many places. The scenery along this road is extremely beauti- 
ful, but the path is of no practical utility at present, nor on 
account of the extremely rough and difficult country to be 
traversed is it likely that it ever could be made so without an 
enormous expenditure. The river throughout has steep and 
rocky banks and is nowhere of any use for irrigation purposes. 


The Scan. The Soan rises just below Murree and runs for the 

tirst 10 miles of its course nearly due south at a steep gradient 
down picturesque valleys till it reaches the plains near Cherali. 
It then cuts through the Narrar spur, here 2,500 feet above 
sea level, and 800 feet above the river level, making a very 
striking wild and rocky gorge, onemilo in length, at the eastern 
end of which is still to be seen the picturesque old Gakhar 
Port of Pharwala, and through which runs a very rough district 
path. This gorge divides the Kahuta from the Rawalpindi 
tahsil. The river then turns south-west and runs neavly ih 
that direction right across the district tx-aversing the Patebjang 
and Pindigheb tahsils, and discharging its waters iulo the Indus 
at the extreme south-east corner of the distinct below Makhad. 


In the hilly part of its coui-sc, it is simply a mountain torrent 
with rough beds of sandstone, clay and bouldqrs. When it 
reaches the plains it spreads out over a wide bed, like most 
Indian rivers, only a small portion of which it fills when not 
in flood. Here its bed is mostly sandy with an occasional 
mixture of stiff clay. There are many quicksands, some vei-y 
dangei-ous ones in this part of its coui-se. An elephant in tho 
train of the Marquis of Dalhousie was engulfed in one of these 
when ho was on the march to Kalabagh in 1850, and another 
was also nearly lost. Tho river is everywhere fordable when 
not in flood. Although not many cuts or clmunels have been 
constructed for diverting water for irrig&tion pui-poses, there 
are many wells on its low banks, and the Soan valley is a 
vei-y fertile tract. The river is subject to very heavy floods, 
not only in the barsdl in July and August, but in the 
winter rains of Januai-y and February, and these floods prevent 
the construction of permanent irrigation works. The banks are 
mostly low stretches on one side with cliffs on the other fonnea 
of sandstone and clay ; and thick pebbly river deposits are 
common in its neighbourhood. It has many small tributaries 
but none of any gi-eat individual importance. 


No tendency to change of course is at pi-esent apparent, 
and there arc no islands in its bed. It is ci-ossed by a fine 
bridge on the Grand Trunk Road about four miles from Rawal- 
pindi and by a Railway bridge two miles lower. 


jy 
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The Soan drains a great part of the Murree and Rawalpindi Chapter I, A- 
tahsils, a portion of the Kahuta tahsil, the western portion • 

of Gujar Khan plain, and all the southern portions of Fatehjang t j on- p 

and Pindigheb. There is some very fair fishiDg to be got in The Soin _ 
the Soan river. Its principal tributaries are, on the right bank, 
the Kharang and the Rawal, rising in the hills of the Murree 
tahsil, and the Leli which rises in the Margalla range and 
runs past the Rawalpindi city and cantonments ; and on the 
left bank the Ling which rises in the Kahuta hills, near Narrar, 
and runs through a portion of that tahsil and joins the Soan 
at Sihala, in the Rawalpindi tahsil. 

The Haro rises in the Hazara hills near Khanpur and The Haro, 
enters the Rawalpindi district in the extreme north-west 
of the Rawalpindi tahsil, near the village of Bballar-top. It 
cuts across a small portion of this tahsil, and then enters the 
Attock tahsil in a north-westerly direction ; then it turns south- 
west, and running just north of Hassan Abd^l pursues a 
generally western direction across the Attock tahsil, passing 
south of Campbellpur, and finally discharging its waters into 
the Indus, after passing Clihoi Gariala., near Bagh-Nilab, 12 
miles below Attock. In the Nala ilaqa which is the first part 
of the Attock tahsil, into which it flows and in the small portion 
of the Rawalpindi tahsil, which it drains, its waters are much 
diverted into cuts and small canals known as “ Kattha ” from 
which the tract of Panj Kattha takes its name, and these cuts 
irrigate a considerable area of land in the villages on its banks. 

There are also many flour mills ( jandars ) on its banks, especially 
at Jassian near Campbellpur, where there are a large number 
on the side streams between rocks and on artificial cuts which 
have a very curious appearance. 

The river is crossed by a wooden girder bridge on the 
Grand Trunk Road and by an iron railway bridge close beside 
it, near Burhan, G miles from Hassan Abdal. It is usually 
fordable, except when in flood, but a ferry boat is kept up at 
Clihoi Gariala, on the cart road from Attock to Makhad which 
outs through the Kala Chitta range, a road which was con- 
structed to connect Makhad with Attock, at the time when the 
former town was the terminus of the Indus Valley Flotilla. 

The bed of the river is generally stony and the water is clear, 
blue and limpid, and very pleasing in appearance to European 
eyes. Its principal tributaries are the Ckibh'it, in which good 
fishing is often to be had, and the Saggar which drains the 
small and fertile valleys of Hassan Abdal and Burhan. There 
is sometimes excellent fishing to be had in the Haro and its 
tributaries in March, and September. 

Although there are no other streams deserving mention Other etream*. 
under the name of rivers, there are many ravines and kasis with 
water in their beds which are valuable to the villagers. 

The most important of these is the Kanshi Kas, which 
rises in the low hills of the Kahuta tahsil, flows past Kallar, and 
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Chapter I, A- 

General Descrip- 
tion. 

Other streams. 


out through a considerable portion of the GujarKhan tahsil, the 
drainage of which it receives and finally discharges into the 
Jhelutn. At one part of its course this stream disappears 
for several miles to re-appear again in undiminished volume. 
It occasionally runs dry in years of drought. The Raisb, a 
stream running into the Indus some 10 miles below Khushal- 
garh, is chiefly remarkable for the very deep and rocky bed 
which it has cut for itself. 


Alluvion and There is very little alluvion and diluvion on any of the 
10 " streams in this district. What there is occurs on the Soan and 

Sil streams, and there are no local customs of any special 
interest connected with the subject. 

1 he old rule was that deductions from the revenue were 
allowed only when the injury by diluvion amounted to more 
than 10 per cent, of the total cultivated area and additions 
were only made when the increase by alluvion exceeded 10 
per cent. This rule was often hard on individuals, and since 
the commencement of the current Settlement deductions and 
additions are made in accordance with the actual amount of 
diluvion or alluvion which takes place in individual cases. 

Minor tracts. There are two well known marshes or jhils in the 
Marshes. district. 


One which is always known as the Ivhauna Jhil, and 
which really consists of two marshes, one S3’49 acres in ex- 
tent, close to the Khuna Dak village, and the other close to 
the Sohan village, of 8’74 acres, is situated about 4 miles 
from the Rawalpindi Cantonment. These are formed by the 
Kharang stream, and there is some rice cultivated, and small 
area of excellent sugarcane in the depression surrounding it. 
It is also excellent snipe ground, and being close to Rawalpinli 
is very much shot oyer. 


The other marsh is situated about 12 miles from Attock 
on the Grand Trunk Road at Hatti. This is generally 
known as the chel and is (307-28 acres in extent, and there is 
some rice cultivation here also. Here, too, at times very fair 
snipe and some duck shooting is to be obtained. 


Remission and sos. One point deserves notice here; owing to excess of 
oTTri water, portions of the chel cultivated lands become too wet 

land®. tor cui lvation, and their owners are given to apply for remis* 

sion or suspension or even reduction of revenue on such grounds. 
All such applications should be received with great caution, 
lbe zamindars often leave such lands purposely uncultivat- 
ed, and even when their being left fallow is involuntary ou 
the part of their owners these usually receive a larger 
return in the shape of grass than they could have received 
had the lands been cropped. The owners of these lands often 
take grazing fees from neighbouring villages for permission to 
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graze their cattle here, which those villages having no grazing - Chapter I, A. 
lands of their own are only too glad to pay. GeneraTiDescrip 

The Jhelum flows through a rocky bed and the Indus tion. 
does the same with the exception of a small portion at the Remission nndsus- 
nortli, so long as they form the boundaries of this district, G cn mrated 

The Soan is the only river which to some extent effects the lands, 
cultivated lands of the villages on its banks. 


Alluvion and diluvion only take place on a small scale in 
this tract, no large portions of land are ever carried bodily 
away from one village to be added to another. When 
boundary marks are carried away by floods, they are restored 
on its subsidence, and the proprietary rights of villages on 
the same and opposite sides of the river are not affected by 
the slight changes caused by the action of the river. 


It is usual to regard the climate of Rawalpindi as Climate, tempera- 
particularly good, and in some respects, no doubt, this is true. tu re and rainfall. 
The district rejoices in a long cold weather and a short 
hot one, which latter is, however, usually very severe for 
short periods, but the climate varies much in different parts of 
the district. 


In the cantonment itself, January and February are usually 
extremely cold and rainy, March is generally pleasant with 
occasional rainy days, April is hotter but not in general un- 
pleasantly so except in the middle of the day, May and June 
are dusty and hot, and a great increase is felt in the heal 
immediately after the cutting of the spring crops in the early 
part of May, but owing to the proximity of the hills the 
heat in these months in the eastern portion of the district is 
not so great as in other places further south. In the western 
portions of the district, however, among the rocks of Attock, 
the sandy slopes of Jandal and the low hills of Narrara and 
Makhad, the heat, experto crede, is of the most intense 
description, and is found almost unbearable even by the natives 
of the tract. The wells and tanks dry up, hot winds blow, 
the glare of the sun is terrific, reflected as it is by white 
sand and almost red hot rocks. The breaks in the rains are 
much longer, and even in August sometimes the country appears 
quite dry and resembles a furnace. The inhabitants are 
nevertheless a fine robust race, but in Pindigheb they suffer 
much from tape-worm. In July the rains fall, and in the 
beginning of August there is generally a break with a short 
period of extreme heat, after which it generally gradually cools 
down through September, the end of which and the beginning 
of October after the cessation of the rain are sometimes 
feverish. 

The latter half of October and November is generally 
the most delightful part of the year. There is little rain 
and the air is cool with bright sunshine. December again 
being often cold and bleak. The nights in December, January 
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and early February are often intensely cold, and east winds 
which are very trying, are often prevalent. 

All the north-eastern portion of the district which is sub- 
Climate, tempera- ject to the influences of the Murree and Kahnta hills and 
tare and rainfall, the Jhelum river has a much more regular and copious rain- 
fall than the south-western portion which has a much longer 
and drier hot weather and a shorter winter. The further the 
tract lies from the hills, as a rule, the less rain it gets, but 
the rainfall seems also to follow the river valleys in a curious 
manner and often seems very capricious. The valleys on 
the Soan banks get much more rain than those a few miles 
distant from it. The rainfall and climate of the Makhad tract, 
for instance, is very different indeed from that of Rawalpindi. 
The Murree hills have a climate of their own with copious 
rains and much winter snow ; snow has been known to fall 
also in Rawalpindi, and in February 1883, after six days’ 
incessant rain, much of the plain country, north of Rawal- 
pindi, was for a short time under snow. 

Locally the following names are sometimes used for the 
various seasons. The hot season is called “ Unhala j” tho 
rains as elsewhere “ Barsat •” the spring “ Khuli-Bahar, ” and tho 
autumn and winter “ Thandi Bakar.” 


Rainfall. There are two “ rainy seasons ” in the Rawalpindi 

district, the summer rains or “ barsat,” and the winter rains. 
The summer rains, which are common to the whole country, 
present no very striking features unless it be their occasionally 
curiously partial nature. They begin about the second week 
in July, and end about the beginning of the second week in 
September. There is generally a break early in August. The 
eastern half of the district at this time gets much more rain 
than the western. Rain often falls on one side of the Margalla 
hills and not on the other, and so with other spurs, and even 
when there are no hills to account for it a belt of rain will 
cross the district watering some villages and leaving others 
quite dry. Heavy rain has been known to fall in Rawalpindi 
city and not a drop in the civil station and vice versa. 

The other rainy season which is more peculiarly charac- 
teristic of this district commences usually in January and lasts 
to the beginning of March, and there is often rain again at 
the end o£ that month. The rain at this time is usually 
copious throughout the district, though as usual most falls in 
the eastern portion, accompanied by heavy falls of snow in 
the hills, and it is to this rain that much of the success of the 
wheat cultivation of Gujar Khan, Rawalpindi and Kallar is due. 

Health. The district is on the whole an extremely healthy 

one for Europeans, but is trying and rather severe at certain 
seasons of the year, and, owing probably to the large num- 
ber of houses recently built and to the crowded state of the 
cantonment and civil station, there is more sickness now 
than was once the case. 
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The health of the European troops in Rawalpindi is gener- 
ally excellent, and most of those quartered in the canton- 
ment have also the advantage of being sent up to the Murrce 
hills or to one of the Gallis either for the whole or some part of 
the hot weather. 

The average rainfall at each talisil head-quarters for the 
last five years is given below, but it must be remembered that 
Pindighcb itself is on the banks of the Soan and receives 
much more rain than any other parts of the tahsil, so that 
this table hardly gives proper data for comparison in the 
case of that tract : — 
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The average rainfall at head-quarters given by observations 
'extending over 30 years for each month is as follows : — 

Rawalpindi District. 

Statement showing rainfall from the year 1803-C1 to 1892-93. 
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The inhabitants of this district aro in the main robust, U'scases. 
healthy and of fine physique. Fever is occasionally prevalent 
after tho rains, and the hill-men occasionally suffer from an 
epidemic of fever known among them as satlior or seven-day 
fever which makes fatal ravages. Tape-worm is prevalent in 
parts of the western tahsils, probably from tho water which the 
people are obliged to drink. Small-pox is often prevalent in 
the bazars. The people are generally long lived, and Colonel 
Craeroft mentions the case of a centenarian. 


■• Namely Wazir-Tora, the principal agent of the JIalliks of 1’imligheh, in 
Sambat 1840 (A.D. 2789) lie was a young man in the service of Mallik lnianat 
Khan, the great grand-father of the present Malliks. JIc died only recently 
more than a liuudred years old iu the full enjoyment of his faculties.’* 


SECTION B.— GEOLOGY. 

Our knowledge of Indian geology is as yet so general Geot-ar. 
in its nature, and so little has been done in the Punjab iu 
the way of detailed geological investigation, that it is impossible 
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to discuss tlic local geology of separate districts. But a 
sketch of the geology of the Province, as a whole, has 
been most kindly furnished by Mr. Medlicott, Superintendent 
of the Geological Survey of India, and is published in extenso 
in the provincial volume of the Gazetteer series and also 
as a separate pamphlet. Some information regarding the local 
geology of the district will bo found in a paper on the 
Rawalpindi Hills in Vol. V. of the “Records of the Geological 
Survey ” and on the Murree Hills in the “ Records of the 
Geological Survey” for 1872. 


The district is not rich in minerals. The veined marble 
(abri) found in the Kawagarh hill, is worked into cups and 
other ornamental objects, but the cost is great on account 
of the hardness of the stone and the absence of skilled labor. 
The pillars of the pavilion in the garden of Bairam Khan 
at Attock are made of this beautiful stone. Mortars and 
pestles made of this stone are highly prized. Petroleum-is 
found in small quantities at Ratta Hotar, near the same 
loca^y, 13 miles from Rawalpindi, and also at Sadkal, south of 
the Chitta Pahar, to the north of Fatebjang, on the road 
from that place to Campbellpur. The oil outturn has dimin- 
ished since 18/8. It is used in the Rawalpindi Gas works, 
from which some of the barracks and the church are lighted. 
Gypsum is found in considerable quantities along the south- 
ern part of the hills, from Murree westwards; but it is not 
utilized either as a manure or as a cement by the natives. 


in 


Lignite is occasionally met with in very small quantities 
some parts of the Murree hills and in the Khairi-Murat 
range, and an inferior description of anthracite is found in 
small quantities in the Pindigheb tahsil, near the banks of 
the Indus. Quito recently true coal, and not lignite, was 
found in the Chitta Pahar, at several spots and notably 
near the villages of Minigi, Chui, Bagh Nilab, and Sojhanda 
Bata, where it was worked by the North-Western Railway. 
It was ™«Tid in wedge-shaped pockets or small seams which, 
when followed up gradually tapered out and disappeared in 
shale. Some of these pockets in Cliui and Soihanda Bata 
were m the hillsides, whilst others were in pits from 10 
to oO feet below the surface. The outcrops generally, but 
not always, occur in watercourses, the scour of the water 
having exposed shale which, when followed up, leads to coal. 
I lie coal is very friable, and rapidly crumbles to dust when 
exposed to the air. This is always the case with surface coal, 
the pressure of superincumbent strata being necessary to 
solidify it. In 1882-83 several borings were made in the 
hills and also m the valley of the Haro. But after the 
surface shale and coal were exhausted, nothing was found 
but hard compact limestone in the hills, and sand, shingle 
and other alluvial deposits in the valley. A large quantity 
ot le coal dust was mixed with cowdung and compressed 
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into cakes and so used for burning lime and mrhhi, for which 
purpose it was found cheaper than either firewood or char- 
coal. So, too, the coal was largely used in the smithies and 
other works connected with the erection of the Attock bridge. 
A ton was sent to the Rawalpindi Gas works, whero it 
yielded from 7,000 to 8,000 cubic feet of gas and 13 cwt. of coke 
which was considered a very favorable result. 

Gold is found in small quantities in the beds of various 
streams, tributaries of the Jhelum and of the Indus throughout 
the district, but it hardly pays to extract it from the sand 
which contains it. 

In the Rawalpindi tahsil the persons principally employed 
in this occupation are Hindus from the western bank of the 
Jhelum, who have settled in some of the villages on the 
banks of the Soan, but the work i3 hard, the outturn pre- 
carious, and the average profits are small. Only about Rs. 300 
worth of gold is taken out yearly. 

In the Attock tahsil gold is found on the banks of the Indus, 
and the right to extract the precious metal is granted yearly 
to a contractor. Rs. 120 was paid for this right in 180-1. Gold 
is also found on the banks of the Raisb, Sil and other streams 
in other parts of the district. 

In Pindigheb licenses are issued at a fixed rate per 
“ Dhriiu.” 

The mode of extraction is simple, 10 or 12 lbs. weight of the 
sand is placed in a shallow basin-shaped tray, called in the 
east a “ Paratra ” and elsewhere a “ Dhrun ” and this is re- 
peatedly washed, the water and the light sand being repeatedly 
thrown off until a dark deposit with minute shining specks of 
gold in it is left. Mercury is then added to this, which unites 
with the gold grains to form a small nodule, the mercury 
is then detached by the heat of a fire, and a small globo of 
gold remains. The “ Dhruns ” are generally owned by ono 
person, and the gold-washing is done for him by paid labourers, 
who get a share of the profits which varies from Ro, 1 
per diem down to nothing at all when no gold is obtained. 
The average does not exceed Rs. 6 or Rs. 7 a month, and 
gold-washing is now less common than it once was, as more 
permanent employment and certain return is to be got in 
many forms of ordinary daily labour the rate of remuneration 
for which has risen greatly of late years. 

SECTION C.— FAUNA AND FLORA. 

The Murreo and Kahuta hills are covered with forest 
trees. A list of the principal species is given below. 

There are no deodar ( cedrus deodar) forests in this district. 

A few deodars are to be found in private “ compounds ” 
in Murree, some growing fairly well, and doubtless the 
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Chapter I, C- Forest Department will, as a consequence of the recent 
— ’ Forest Settlement, shortly mate plantations of these trees on 
Fauna and Flora. t j 10 p^pfiiimli spur and elsewhere. Previous attempts in this 
Flora. direction under less favorable auspices have been, however, 

as yet unsuccessful. 

On the higher spurs the Indr (Finns excelsa) or blue pine 
grows woll, and the timber of this tree is much valued iu this 
district. Nearly all the full grown trees have, however, 
already been cut for building purposes in Murreo. The 
wood of this tree so much prized hero is little valued at 
Simla or elsewhere ; its superiority in these hills is to be pro- 
bably attributed to the soil and climate of Murreo which appears 
to he favorable to the development of resin. There are valuable 
young forests of this tree on tho Paphundi spur and in the 
Masot and Durban reserves, but hardly any large trees. 

The pluddr (Aides ivcbbiana) grows abundantly on tho 
Murreo spur itself, and is a tine handsome tree, growing often to 
a height exceeding 100 feet, and measuring 10 feet in girth 3 
feet from the surface of the ground. It is now much used 
for buildiug purposes in Murreo, although it rots more quickly 
than bidr. Abies smithiana is also found. Hill oaks also grow 
well and in large quantities in tho Murreo hills. On the 
higher ridges tho mountain oak, barungi ( quercus laxijloru) is 

often a very flue tree, and the quereus inenna or rhim also 

grows luxuriantly lower down. Tho quercus dilatata is also 
found but is not so common. It is known as laren locally'. 
There is a fine, though small forest of oaks in the Durban 
reserve, 5 miles north oE Murree. 

The green pine, chir, or Finns Ion gif alia grows all over 
the Murreo hills between the height of 2,00d aud (1,000 feet. 
There are some fine forests of this tree, tho Paujar Forest 
iu tho Kahuta tahsil being especially well known. The people 
say that the wood of Paujar chir is as good as that of deodar, 
aud the pines of this forest are of thoir kind probably un- 
surpassed in tho Province, but Forest Officers arc rather apt 

to complain that there are too many rather than too few 

trees of this species. 

There are also some but few fine mountain ash trees 
on tho Murree hills, aud two species of elm ( Ulmus wallichiana) , 
the Himalayan horse-chestnut ( Facia indica), wild-pear ( Fyrus 
variolosa), and bird-cherry (Frunus pnddum), tho lovely tints 
of whoso leaves in autumn add much to tho beauty of tho 
hillsides. Several kinds of poplar, of which those known as 
the pa lack (Fupidus cilinla), and the snfeda ( Fopulus alba) 
are most common, willow (snliv) and maple (Jeer cultratum) 
are all common near Murree and on the higher spurs. Lower 
down are found hangar ( Vishn ia integerrinia) , a lino hard wood 
tree, tun (Cedrcln tuona), a good deal of wild olive (kao ohea 
Europea), several acacias, as phulda ( Acacia modesta), khair 


/V 
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(Acacia catechu) and her (Zhyphus jujuhn), whilst on the lowest 
elopes of all various bushes such as garanda (Prinscpiu utilis), 
and sanatha, bog myrtlo (Dodona hurmanniana) grow luxuri- 
antly. 

Drch ( Melia sempervirens) is met with but is more common 
in the plains, slush am or tail ( Dalherrjia sissoc) is also found 
in fair quantities on the lower hills. There arc somo bamboos 
also on the lower hills, chiefly in the southern slopes of tho 
Margalla spur. 

In the Kala Chitta forests there are no pines or oaks, 
tho trees most commonly found being phulda (Acacia modesta), 
hhair (Acacia catechu), Jiao (wild olive) with sanatha and 
granda bushes, and ou the Khairi-Murat the forest produce 
is similar to this. 

In the plains tho commonest trees are tho her (Zizyphus 
jujuba), shisham, dreh or hakain, tho Persian lilac, phulai, 
hhair, sirrus (serrisa) ; hor trees and pipal trees (Ficus indica 
and ficus religiosa) aro also found in many villages. 

In the lower portions of tho Kahuta tahsil and the north- 
east of Gujar Khan mango trees are not uncommon. These 
ai’e generally found in small groups of three or four rather 
than in groves, and are a source of considerable profit to 
their owners. 

There are a few chenur (Plaldnus oricntalis) trees at 
Saidpur and Niirpnr, and somo have just been planted by 
tho Cantonment Magistrate in Rawalpindi. Those who have 
visited Kashmir are apt to regret that this tree has not been 
more cultivated for shade in this district, the climate of 
which appears favorable to its growth. The want of sufficient 
water, however, makes its cultivation difficult. 

In tho Murree hills and to a less degree in tho Kahuta 
hills also, many of tho villages have a considerable number 
of more or less cultivated fruit trees, of which the most 
common aro the ahhrot (walnut , ./ uglu ns regia), the rnnluh (l)ias- 
pyros lotus), the nnhh ( Pyrus communis), the hliuhini ( Prunus 
armeniaca), and aliicha ( Prunus domcstica), with a few pears 
and apples. 

Tho only forests worthy of tho name in tho district aro 
those in the Murreo and Kahuta tahsils and on parts of tho 
Kala Chitta hills. There are various preserved areas, however, 
olsewhero in tho district, as ou the Khairi-Murat hills, tho 
Khairimar, Kahngarh and in the Narrara tract ; the commonest 
tree iu these being tho phulda (acacia). The olive is also 
found, growing luxuriantly on the Kahngarh lulls and 
elsewhere. Except iu these preserved tracts the plains of tho 
district aro generally scantily supplied with trees. 
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Chapter I C- A list of tho most important trees of the district kindly 

— “ supplied by Mr. W. F. Shakespear, Deputy Conservator of 

Fanna and Flora, foreg^ ; s given here. 

Forest trees of the , 

district. List of Forest trees in the Rawalpindi district. 


Botanical. 

1 

Local. 

English. 

Remark. 

A 





Sirin ... ... 

Sirris 

Scarce. 


Ghana, 


Fairly common. 


Khair ... 

... 


Phulaa 

... 

Common. 


Dudea Bambuli ... 


Shrub. 


Bankhdr 

Horse chestnut ... 

Fairly common. 


Bahekar 

... 

Common. 


Trikan ... 

Maple 

Not common. 

Abies Findraw 

Pahiddar 

Himalayan silver fir 

Only about Mur- 

Andromeda ovalifolia ... 

Rattankat. 


ree. 

B 




Bombax Malabaricum 

Simmal 

Cotton tree 

Grows to great 

Butca frondosa 

Chichra 

i 

1 

i 

size, ono at 
Bobri, near 
Chattar, over 22 
feet at 6 feet 
from ground. 

Scarce. 


Sumbalu 

... 


Buxus Sempervirens 

Shamshad Chikri 

Box 

Scarce. 

Banbima Vanegata 

Kolia r 

... 

Leaves for fod- 

Uuditleia Asiatics 

Bhatti. 



G 




Cassia Fistula 

Amalts ... ... 


Scarce. 

Cascaria tomentosa 

Ccdrela S errata 

Celaatrus Spinosus 

Chilla. 

Drdwa. 

Pataki Kander ... 


For walking 

Capparis Apbylla 

Karil ... ... 

Wild caper 

sticks. 

Scarce. 

Cedrela Tuna 

Tun ... ... 

loon 

Do. 

Coltis Cancasica ... 

Cari^sa Diffusa 

Cotoneastcr Bacillari* 
Cacsalpmia Scpiaria ... 

Batkar. 

Garanda. 

Liini, 

Uri 1 


Prickly climber. 

Cissns Carnosa (Vitis) 

Gular-dk j 


Climber. 

Crataegus Oxyacantha 

Uwdbudla 

Hawthorn. 


D 




Palbcrgia Sissu 

Tali 

Shisham 

Scarce. 

Dodoncea Viscosa ... 

Sannatta ... 


Common. 

Dinspyros Lotus 

Desmodmm Tiliafoliam 

Dendro Calmusstricla 

Amlok. 

Chamkdt. 

Bans 

Bamboo 

Not common. 

E 




Eugenia Jundmlana 

Jdraan 


Scarce. 

Erytlu ma Suberosa j 

Ehretia Serrata ... ... i 

Euphorbia Royleana | 

DauUlhdk. 

Pnnna. \ 

Thor | 

Cactus. 

F 

Flacourtia Ramontchi 

Ficus Cordifolia 

„ Roxburghu 

„ Virgata 

1 

I 

fvako. 

fCdkbar. 

Push Barri. 
iliagwara 


Leaves for fod- 

», Caric a 

Phagwdri. 


der. 

Fraxinus Flonbunda 

Sum 

Ash ... 

Very scarce. 

Ficus religiosa 

Pipal 

}«*• 

„ Bengalensis 

Bor 
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List of Forest trees in the Rawalpindi district — could. 


Botanical. 

Local, 

■ Lnyli-'U, 

Ucniaikc, 

l 

1 

O 

"I 



Grcwia OpiwsdUfolui ... 

LMianuu ... 


1 L* .'\ i m u c li 


1 


! pt./.cd ior fi>d« 




j -In. 

tt Vestda 

Kirn ... ... 

... 

j Sm ul I tree. 




k'.ncb foi lod- 




di i. 

t> Spr 

Pliaru 

... 

Small Lrtc. 

H 




lk , liCLCio^-i?'' | ia ... 

i M.ii ••iil..'i Id' mu'*. 



Hedera Helix 

1 Bji.iialk.i 1 1 . . ... j 

i. . 


I 




Indigotcra Ueter.uillni ... i 

K Uhl 1 , ... ' 

V, '• 1 Ill'll .. 

' ■ mi non ' bi nli. 

Ilex -Dipyicmi 

11 tu La in 1 Mt .. 

ll-tly 

Iw-u* Umito 
only. 

J 

1 



Juglans Key in 

AlJu.'l j 

V* ul a' if 

S'.aia c. 

K 

! 

j 



KydiaCalycma I 

I’uiia, | 



l 

i 



Loniccra Guinyucloculan-s ... j 

Tita-baicu .. .. i HoucisU'-Uo. J 


M { 




Mallntu- Phtlipinncn*’ ... J 

PTiin Ha 


f 1 ‘ . i - in nil. 

Mclia A/.cl.UtiUi 

Din* k 


A • " >d dpi 1 
in i 1 1 1 o d in 


\ illaye-. 


Morn 1 ' Scrr.u.i ... 

„ Indira 

JI\ rMtni Aim ana 
Mormtpi Ptci ^ uo-ripu ma 
Mimosa Hubicauha ... 


K;p..i . 'I,.. 

>1 m l 

Kuk.il \ ni.ti 11 ,. 


k.ii. 


M.i mo,. 

II. -uc i.uli "i da, 


N 

Kcuuni Odorum 


Gann ««, 

i 



,cai, '.ci 


/ 


j i .ili hi,: 

* I 1 1 .llllo. Popnii- 

1 ''M-. Si cm ‘i 
| l'*r i*i jm. 


O 


Odina Wordier . - •• ; Kai.'iu 


Olca Cuppid.tta 

lv\dl 

!\ ) • 

" 

p : 

populu. Alba. 



. r ;• 1 't 

,, Nici.i ... 

' F’.i . 


J\ 

,, Cihat a .. 

1 J 1 



rh.yllanihu-i Km’nhci ... 

' A*id.h 


.. 

Pinus Excel *-a 

1 H nr 


1. . . 'Ml 

,, Lnmriloha 

t J.ir 



IVtacia mte„'crnma . . 

K in • » 

... 


I'ninn- Pad'll^ 

h 


1. lUP’iV,.. 

P by II ant ha Krpalen’stb 

Ik ru- Vai ’ . 

' KAI.u.i 
, B.n.111.: 

■ 

.. W ,d » ca . 

Parrot i.i .farom ntt.tiL.ati.i 
Punica Cia. 1 it :m 

' Pi'Cr. 
f> ir i*,i 

S' . 

.. P * . „ r.uidi 1 . 

Phtcmx S’ i > t-vi . i 

Ki.ajM* 

K> i 

D.uu 

rrunus Pet - . 

V * . 


P, * . 


,, -.V (III* I'OI' . 

Peri pi oca Aplr. tU 


S 1 I * d 111 
- « ad in ikmcu 

... , 1 ..imiioii. 


I 


r- f* r t.nn 

niii'. Scant*. 
.. ; >-• ill 1 ’. 

1 * min. on. 



Iv tomin*> 


.i > 'at Mul- 
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List of Forest trees in the Rawalpindi district — -concluded. 


Forest trees of the — 

district. 

Botanical. 

Local. 

Enulioli, 

1 

Remark)', 

Q 




Qixeteu* Amm lata 

i ;.i t ■ u 

) 

Scarce. 

,, I Ik auii .. 

UIiiu 

f < t.ik. 

Common, 

„ Dil.Uat.i 

liailllrUI 
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K 




Rhododendron At bore um 

K.ixii 

Rlioclndemlp'u 

Scarce. 

Rosa M;icropli\ ll-i 

Tat in Uanprulab ... 

\Y ild-rooc 

Climber. 

Rhus Faniulicu-is 

Tali i. 



RLamnus \ irgatus 

ScUinjja. 



s 




Palix Tet r a -]>< isn.i 

Bn..-* 

Wuluvr 

Scarce. 

PACfcretn 1 *t .**»•! «*» ln.iiid 

n.oi'jl'. V. 



Solon u m Veil'*- v. lit ilium 

lvjul .'ICW H, 



T 




Taman x Ait u ’data 

n.a..n 

... 

Scarce. 

Tnxm Baee.if.i 

limin' 

Yew 

Scarce. 

Trrmin.ilia Bellcin-a .. 




Tetianlhciu Launlolu .. , 

Man hi Sak. 



u 




T’lmua W’dlhchi ma 

K • 'i 

1 I m ... 

Scarce. 

V 




Virex Negnmlo 1 

Mm ..it 


Koi' basket work. 

Tibuinum Fcetcru j 

Kuiich. 



w 

i 



Woodfonlia rioiibuirla ... , 

I i. 1 

i 


X 

1 



Xanthn&vhuii AUtum ... ... . 

Tiiidur. 

1 


z 




rn-l.lie-.l'ui.la 

I’.’,. . 

Tnrli in npfni?. 


Nut. .Mill ' 111,1 . . . ! 

l.'.i 1 1 . .li-ii t 


Leaves for fod- 

Ua\ i'll’- I'.l . ... ( 

Aiul.ti, .land 

i 

tier. 


Grasse*. The grasses of the district are of some importance, as in many 

places there is very little fodder (apart from fodder crops 
specially grown) to he had for cattle, and good supplies are , 
only to be obtained in areas specially reserved for grass produc- - 
tion. On the whole the plains of the district are not well off 
for good grasses, and the mounted branches of the army located 
in .Rawalpindi have to obtain their supplies from areas specially 
sot apart for that purpose on the lull sides of the Margalla spur. 
Some only of the prmcipd var.etios can be noticed here. 

Duo gi.-'s is ma much bound. A/ee'.’,?,/ is a good short, 
green g'U"', grov.mg ch icily :n the plains, on the boundaries 
of fields of good soil, and m the hills on fallow level 
lands. 
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This is probably tlic best grass in the district, anil is to bo Chapter I, C- 

had at all times of the year when rain lias fallen. It is eaten —— 1 

by all kinds of cattle, sheep and goats, and is very good ^ auna ani * Flora- 
for horses, finical- is a longer ' grass, growing best in places k'™ 8368 - 
where water has been King. This ripens with the kliarif 
harvest and in places is sown ns a crop, drying up after the 
rains have fully ceased. It is a very good grass up to the time 
of ripening, after that it is little good as it. completely dries up, 

Banin is another long - grass lipeniug in tho kliarif 
harvest, sowing itself. It is said to be injurious to cattle 
when unripe, fairly useful afterwards. Varan is‘a good grass, 
excellent for horses and cattle, growing in cool places. 

Paluana is a long fine gin-s of a light c dor, ripening with 
the autumn harvest, elnolly found in tho lulls. 1( i caches 
a height of 2 or o loot. It m not t-o\n, bui often preseived 
in plots set apart on tho hill ide, ami cut for v. inter use in 
October and November. Su r dht is an autu'iiu grass preserved 
in rakhs, reaches a height of 2 feet, only to be oaten green. 

It is found in Murreo tahsil and in other hill tracts. 

Babhar is an inferior fodder grass which grows much 
in the hills. It is little good for grazing, but is valuable for 
making rough ropes, and is much used bv the Mttrree Brewery 
Company for making cases for beer bottles. Rs. 1-4-0 per 
maund is often paid for it for those purposes. 

Lundar or lumbar is an inferior hill grass. Dab is a very 
poor grass, only eaten by cattle when iioMuntr e!«o can lie got, 
it is of a bright green e dor. Al‘>r is a \. n * iy grass of very 
little value for gru/.intr, but much used in making mud roofs in 
the hills. The natives hare a proverb about this grass — “Altar 
ghas aur phiphro ka mas ki-i Irani no .'it a. ” “ A/car grass and 

lights are of no use.” There are many other varieties locally 
known, but these are the most common and important. 

Thirty years ago or more tigers appear to have been ' Tlltl amina ‘ 3 am * 
not uncommon in the Murrce hills aud in tho jungle near the fct,urt ' 

Jhelum river, but they have not been seen in tho district for seve- 
ral years past. Reports are constantly being brought -in of one 
having appeared and killed a cow or a goat, but the tiger 
always turns out to be either a leopard or a myth. Boopaids 
and chittnh are, however, frequently met with in the .Murree 
and Kahuta hills and in the Kaln Chitta range, and in the 
higher hills hears arc also to he found. Wild pigs are common 
and do much damage, and porcupine., c-xi.-i in moM parts of tin; 
district. Iluriul or wild she-. p tire to be found in the Narrara 
hills and throughout the sniifh-we-t of the I’mdigheb tah-.il, 
among the ravim s and low hills and in the K.iln. Chitta rang,, 
and outlying spurs, but there are none in the .Murin' and 
Kahuta hills where, however, <jnr\l (wild goat, have b nit 
occasionally seen. 

Ravine deer are f und in tlm Maim of tub'd Atfock and 
in the south of Pindigheb. but are not common, There is not 
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Chapter I, C- much small game to he found in the plains of the district. 

7 _ Hares, chile or, nisi, and black and grey partridges are to bo 

Fauna and Flora. f omu i on a p t ] 1( , j l)W ],ni spurs, but are not often plentiful and 

sport! 11 a " imaiS anl1 are seldom easy to get at, and there are pheasants and jungle 
fowl to bo got in the neighbourhood of Murree. Of migratory 
birds the bustard, obura, sandgrouse, duck, snipe, geese, coulon 
and quail appear in the district when “ in season.” Of these 
obura are found in the western tahsils, sandgrouse in the western 
tahsils and iu Gujar Khan, neither in great quantities. Duck 
are found on the rivers and tanks. Geese and coulon in the Soan 
valley, and in the Kanslii occasionally, and on the Indus. There 
are two good snipe j tills in the district, at Klianna and Hatti. 
Quail come in very large numbers in spring and autumn. 
Sport in the district is not good, but game would probably be 
much more plentiful if there were not such a large nnmber 
of guns always ready to shoot it wherever it is to be found, 
and if netting and snaring were not such prevalent practices 
with the natives of the district. Owing to the establishment 
of something resembling a “ close season ” game is on the 
increase, but tho large number of guns in the district prevents 
this from being a rapid process. Licenses to carry guns now 
always contain a proviso against the shooting of game within 
this close period, and the bye-laws of tho Murree Municipality 
impose a tine upon tho sale of game during these month?, and 
these rules have m> doubt had a beneficial effect. 

Hawking is a very favorite sport with most of the natives 
of the upper class throughout tho district. In the Pindigheb 
tahsil the obura and hares and ducks are the favorite quarry, 
and iu the low hills partridges and rhikor. Throughout the 
district, however, hawks are flown at almost any game, and 
many of the species are great poachers. The snaring of birds 
is also carried on to a great extent, and many of the natives 
shoot game. 

The leopard trap or hirukku is also still used to catch 
predatory animals, but not nearly so often as formerly. It is 
simply an enormous jin with two semi-circular iron blades 
toothed on one edge, so that when closed the iron teeth 
fit closely one into the other. It requires the force of at least 
two or three men ro set this trap, which is then fastened by a 
chain to the stem of a tree. It is sprung like a jin by tho 
pressure of the foot of the victim. Whenever a cowshed or 
sheep-fold is b>und to he infested by wolves or leopards, the 
owner will block up three sides of the passage with thorny 
hedges, leaving one side only open for the thief to approach. 

In this space the trap is fixed, covered with a thin layer of 
earth and securely fastened by its chain to the nearest tree. 
An animal once taken can never hope to escape. 

Falling. Fishing is to bo got iu the Haro, in the Jheluin and 

in the fSoun and its tributaries. Fish have been much de- 
stroyed of late years by the most objectionable practice of 
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dynamiting tlic pools and by indiscriminate netting. The 
maliasir and the roliu are the commonest Ibh in the rivers of 
this district. 

Snakes are not 30 common as in many other districts, 
but are not so rare as seems to have been supposed. Still on 
the whole, the district is wonderfully free from them. Cobras 
and kraits are found in the plains, and in the hills a brown 
viper is not uncommon, ami even in the higher hills is uot 
unfrequently found, and the writer has met with a snake 
in the lower hills, near Dewal, to all appearance belonging 
to the species known as the Russel’s viper. There are also 
some non-venomons snakes resembling the Dhumun. Scorpions 
are common both in hills and plains, and other kinds of 
insect pests are met with here ns elsewhere. White-ants are 
very common in parts of iho district. Daring the past live 
years rewards for the destruction of wdd animals and reptiles 
have been given as follows : — 


Desciiptions.. , lS*s». 

lSrn. 

IV'l. 

lsfid 

! 

IS':!. 

Total. 

' 1 

! 

Number of snakes ami wild animals • 

killed 5»] 


< 

nJ 

'"l 

I 

1 

15; 

- 

30 

j 

224 

Amount paid ns rewards from District \ 
or Municipal Funds. P,s. ... ... rnn 

pts 

1 

OOP 1 
*" 1 

I w 

1 

3'd 

1 ,oC7 


1 


These figures of number of snakes and wild animals killed 
are taken from Table No. I, VI of the Tnnjab Administration 
Report and for amount paid as towards tivm Proceedings issued 
from Government, Punjab. 
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SECTION ft - r n Y ^ I C A T. 

Chapter II, B- There are no phv.-i'.il rlnn:.' - i;i ;he «-•< -iifityui ation of 

p rrrr . tlio district to reciird, v hi h have oc.-iut.u in histm lcsil times, 
o 1 ica . rivers of the diSinci, iYwiiw as. tin. v (lo in well defined 

in the configuration beds arc subject to little che.n.re ot cmtise witnin mcasurcable 
of the district. periods. The surface of the district, is n.uch less covered with 
forests than it ouco was, ha: tii.Y ,.v 1 • - id of almost every 
district in tile I ’rovin'’-'. Tic ore'*' - 1 • .n.gvr.s ,’itie to denuda- 
tion are, however, < ir.-iaU i ■ r the in are ny tlm reservation of 
certain considerable are'; 5 n {.<<■•:■• i;i" . fiesh, and the pre- 
servation of further areas frun ti e v. atevn destruction of the 
forest growth upon then. 

Famine. The famine of IrY’-nl I. '"TV a'? o r 1 the Rawalpindi 

district, in !>o ?-<!'' tl.c: v.r. tie not .-leivify which did not 
here, as in many ■ thcr , am c. .. 1, a famine. The 

deaths which occui cal dr:.:-:. m .• y <■’’ 3 >77-7d wero 

mostly due to the iir.mlgiuii n i f voi ::-r at to il rn acialcd fugi- 
tives from Kashmir fcrritcrv. There pcnm distress on that 
occasion, but little r.eiual famine. The area piotectecl from 
drought in the di diet is n.> hn-v. ; m..un! mg only to 5 'do per 
cent, of the total ouliLui ~n an.". > iif :i:;< -i no iv.f appear ever 
to have been frctjiim t .. ;.•••: eiinly to he attributed 

to the regularity of tli ■ i':-! r mins v.hi, h loeiTrs ih.e district 
comparatively ird' pi i.d- -i tin v .d". ,.f ivgnlar mon- 
soon. 

SECTION B,— POLITICAL 

Antiquities. The district abound- - in (bjciis of grout a utirjuorian 

Taxila. interest which have boon i inuMy cva;nin>.'.l ri d .K^-ribed by 

G eneral L aim ’.in ; ham, i rmn w : ■ . ■*. 1 c, not toe i ■ -1 lowing descrip- 
tion is abrnb,. d. with a b- an li.u r. - fait' n frooi a report by 
Mr. Delmorick. 

film site >-f c o a- eic t city • f T; - ' > ’ a- ' identified 
by General C ani-i’.-. ..'..lo -o n i • -I r; ' a ' i iiins near 

Shuh-dheri, v,,.n .i : r • i < \ " a ; ’ 1 extending 

about t lire e i,i i lo - 1 1 * i . i , ■ g , f.. - . * a . - : ■ ; f coin east 

to west, just above tic I’a . , : . m-dns of stupas 

and mnnastene- extend f.-r -- vimi ; m - I’uWh ■; mi all sides, 
but the* actual ruins of the city nv Coiifiii' d wiTmi the limits 
above-mentioned. . ihcse ruins con-t-f o' r . ■ v . r:, I distinct 
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portions, which arc call, d by separate names cun in the present 
day. Beginning at smith, their nuni _■ ; nio — l.-t, Bir, or I’hcr ; 
2nd, Hatial ; 3rd, Sir-kap-lm-k'd ; -1 -l]i, Knrha-kot ; 3th, Babar- 
khtina ; 6th, Sir-.Sr.kh-ka-kol . 

The most ancient ] art oi’ ilu.-o ram,', according to tlio 
belief of the people, i, the great mound on which stands the 
small village of Bir, or Plrnr. The mound uselt is 4, 000 feet 
in length irom north to s.o’..i!i, and 2,U0J ic. ! in breadth, with 
a circuit of 10,800 feet, or rather more than two miles. On 
tho west side, towards the rock-seated village of Shuh-dhcri, 
the Bir mound has an elevation uf from 13 to 23 feet above tho 
fields closo by, but as the ground continues to slope towards 
Shah-dheri, the general elevation it n I le s than lYmn 23 to 83 
feet. On the m , !• !m V. ■ ;• Tt; . 1.1 nullah, it rises 

40 feet above Pit Helds, i.’.d 0; ; , . 4 th • ' 'd ,,r ihe stream. 
Tho remains el li.j 1 'by i:i a few places 

both on tho cast mid c . ’3 , ; ;b. uk-de -induce is covered 

with broken stone. and i'.a^m, m - , b u.-ks and p'dtery. Hero 
tho old coins are loan i in great. r numbers than in any other 
part of tho ruin-, and here, a! •, a single man collected for 
General Cunningham, in about two hours, a double bandful 
of bits of lapis lazuli, which are not to be seen elsewhere. 
Judging from the si/.e of the rl.tcc, it is probably the site of tbo 
inhabited part of the city in the tiaio of liwcn Tlisang. 

Hatial is a string fortified position on the. we-t end of 
a spur of the Margala ran -re, an 1 im.'U iiat'lyt 'll t' north-east of 
the Bir mound, from w' , ■!: i< 4 b t 1 !* • V.ibra nullah. 

About half a mil f 'n !h 1. d.v! .. d i.it > two nearly 

parallel ridge-, ;,b. ,g , . -.v. - , v’b.'i n.n almost duo 

west to tho bank i.f the J'.."i ,i, v a. to tin y a. e p lined by a nigh 
earthen ram part. 'Jim eh .••• -pace tin;- encln. L d is not more 
than 2,000 fed by l,Cm> In.:, but the v.-ludo circuit of tho 
defences, along the i.dg- .an! tin 1 :n : ilicial ramparts, is about 
8,400 feet, or upward i <4' i 1 urn -. Attli» oast, end, tho two 
parallel ridges arc j-. ii.e 1 by a ..tune wall, Jb f.-i 1 1 inches thick, 
with square towers at iur.-; vul ■=, all .4' whi-h are stdl in very 
good order, 'j’h ■ c -i id th • .:i ; Ii. i r ina'u r deg is 201 foot 

above the g. iicr.il lr-,\ ! >4 fi I I -, bu‘ the m 1 1 ii i id go ha < an eleva- 
tion of only 164 f. n. ih mm a th t \e- • ; imie is a «inall rocky 
ridge, 206 feet in 1: . mu, ..sowned by a large La-cion or tower, 
winch the people lo,u num us a stayi nr t-pe.* There is a 
similar tower on the cr t o. ii, ■ r. vm ridy. I'l.o two ridges 
fall rapidly t . war is th > w : i v a ,• at 1,200 feet, till they 
meet tho general sigeei me ml. : v. nlug ground; and these 
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Chapter II, B- points arc tho two gateways of the fort, the one being due 

’ north of the other. Tho north ridge then rises again, and run- 

Political. niug to tho W. S.-W. for 2,000 feet terminates in a square 
^Antiquities. topped mound, 130 feet high. This part of tho ridge is entirely 

iaxila. covered with the remains of buildings, and near its east end 

a villager discovered some copper coins in a ruined tope. 

The fortified city of Sir-kap is situated on a large level 
mound immediately at the north foot of Hatiiil, of which it 
really forms a part, as its walls are joined to those of the 
citadel. It is half a mile in length from north to south, with 
a breadth of 2,000 feet at the south cud, but of only 1,400 
feet at the north end. The circuit of Sir-kap is 2,300 feet or 
upwards of 1-^ miles. The walls, which are built entirely of 
squared stone, are 14 feet 9 inches thick, with square towers 
of 30 feet face, separated by curtains of 140 feet. The east 
and north walls are straight, but the lino of west wall is 
broken by a deep recess. There are two largo gaps in each 
of these wall?, all of which are said to be the sites of the ancient 
gates. Oue of these in tho north face is undoubted, as it 
lies due north of the two gateways of tho Hatial citadel, and 
due south of tho three mined mounds in tho Babar-khana. A 
second in the cast taco is equally undoubted, as parts of the 
walls of the gateway still rornain, with portions of paved road- 
way leading directly up to it. A third opening in the west face, 
immediately opposite the last, is almost equally certain, as all 
the old foundations inside tho city arc carefully laid out at 
right angles due north and south. Tho position of Sir-kap is 
naturally very strong, as it is well defended on all sides by 
the lofty citadel of Hatial on the south, by the Tabra nullah 
on the west, and by the Gan nullah on the east and north sides. 
The entire circuit of the walls of the two places is 14,200 feet, 
or nearly 2h miles. 

Kacha-kot, or the ‘‘ mud fort,” lies to tho north of Sir-kap, 
in a strong isolated position formed by the doubling round of the 
Tabra nullah below tho junction of the G an nullah which together 
surround tho place on all sides except the east. The ramparts 
of Kacha-kot, as tho name imports, aro formed entirely of 
earth, and rise to a height of from 30 to '50 foot above tho 
stream. On the cast side there aro no traces of any defences, 
and inside there arc no traces of any buildings. It is difficult, 
therefore, to say for what purpose it was intended, but as the 
Gau nullah runs through it, General Cunningham thinks it 
probable that Kacha-kot was meant as a place of safety for 
elephants and other cattle during a time of siege. It is 6,700 
feet or upwards <>f 1 j miles in circuit. The people usually called 
it Kot, and ibis name is also applied to Sir-kap, but when they 
wish to distinguish ii from the latter they called it Kacha-kot. 

Babar-khana B iho name of the tract of land lying between 
the Lundi nullah on the north, and tho Tabra and Gan nullah 
on tho south. It includes Kacha-kot, and extends about one 
mile on each side of it to the east and west, embracing the great 
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mound of Serki-Piud on tlie north-west, and fcJie Gangn group 
of topes and other ruins on the east. In the very middle of 
this tract, where the Lundi and Tabra nullahs approach one an- 
other within one thousand feet, stands a lofty mound 45 feet 
in height, called Jandiala Find, after a small hamlet close by. 
To the west of the pitul or mound, there is another mass of 
ruins of a greater breadth, but only 29 feet in height, which 
is evidently the remains of a large monastery. It is remarkable 
that the road which runs through the two gateways of the Hatial 
citadel, and through the north gateway of Sir-kap passes in a 
direct line due north between these two mounds until it meets 
the ruins of a large stupa on the bank of the Lundi river, 1,200 
feet beyond the Jandiala Find. 'this General Cunningham 
believes to be the famous stupa which was said to have been 
erected by A“oka in the third century before Christ to celebrate 
the gift, already alluded, to, by Buddlui of bis head iu charity. 

The large fortified enclosure, called Sir-Sukh, is situated at 
the north-east corner of the Biibar-khana, beyond the Lundt 
nullah- In shape it is very nearly square, the north and south 
sides being each 4,500 feet in length, the west side 3,300 feet, 
and the east side 3,000 feet. The whole circuit, therefore, is 
15,300 feet or nearly three miles. The south face, which is 
protected by the Lundi nullah is similar in its construction to the 
defences of Sir-kap. The walls are built of squared stones, 
smoothed on the outer face only, and ore 18 feet thick, 
with square towers at intervals of 120 feet. The towers 
of this face have been very carefully built with splayeu 
foundations, all the stones being nicely bevelled to form 
a convex slope. The lower at the south-east corner, which in 
the highest part now standing, is 10 feet above the interior 
ground, and 25 feet above the low ground on the bank of the 
stream. Towards the west end, where the stones have been 
removed, the south wall is not more than 2 or 3 feet in height 
above the interior ground. Of the oust, and west faces about, 
one-half of the walls can stiil be traced, but of the north face 
there is but little left except some mounds at the two corners, 
luside there are three villages named llirpur, Thupkia, ami 
Find, with a large ruined mound called Pindora, which is GUU 
feet square at base. At half a mile to the west there is an outer 
line of high earthen mounds running due north and south for 
upwards of 2,U00 feet, when it bends to the K. N.-U. Beyond 
this the hue is only traceable by a broad belt of broken stones, 
extending for 3,500 feet, when it turns to the south-east for 
about 1,200 feet and joins the north face of Sir-Sukh. These 
external lines would appear to be the remains of a large out- 
work which once rested its north-west angle on the Luudi nullah. 
The entire circuit of Sir-Sukh and its out-work is 20.300 feet, 
or nearly five miles. 

The largest stuj’i' among tile nuns is minuted uu a high 
mound to the north of the Tabra nullah, and about half a mile to 
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I. the east of Shahpur. It is generally known as the “ Chir Thup,” 
or the “ split tope,” from a broad cut having been made right 
through the building either by General Ventura or by some 
previous explorer. The cut is 20 feet broad at the west end, 
and 38 feet at the east end, with a depth of 32 feet. This 
enormous opening has utterly destroyed the appearance of the 
monument from the east and west sides, where it looks like two 
massive mounds 17 and 18 feet thick at top, with a gap of 40 
feet between them. These numbers give a top diameter of 75 
feet ; but at 32 feet lower the circumference is 337 feet, which 
gives a diameter of 107^ feet. But as the outer casing of 
smoothed stones has entirely disappeared, this diameter could 
uot have been less than 115 or 120 feet; and as the point of 
measurement was 20 feet above the level of the courtyard, the 
actual base diameter may be set down as from 120 to 125 feet or 
within two feet of that of the great Manikiala tope. The loss of the 
outer casing has brought to light, the interior construction, which 
was regulated by a series of walls radiating from the centre of 
the building. These walls are 4 : J- feet thick and llj feet apart, 
where visible outside of the broken surface. As the outer wall 
or casing would have been at least as thick as these radiating 
walls, we shall obtain the least possible diameter of the building 
at 20 feet above the ground level, by adding twice the thickness 
of one wall, or 8k feet to the measured diameter of 1074 feet, 
which gives a miuimum diameter of nearly 116 feet. But as the 
external wall would have been almost certainly of greater thick- 
ness than the radiating walls, we may conclude that the diameter 
at 20 feet above the ground was at least 120 feet, and that it may 
have been as much as 125 feet. 

Such are the different parts of this great city, whose ruins, 
covering an area of six square miles, are more extensive, more 
interesting, and in much better preservation than those of any 
other ancient place iu the Punjab. Tho great city of Sir-kap, 
with its citadel of llatial, and its detached work of Bir and 
Kacha-kot, has a circuit of 4 miles, and the large fort of Sir- 
Sukh with its out-work, is of the same size, each of them being 
nearly as largo as Shall Jahan’s imperial city of Delhi, while tho 
number and size of the stupa?, monasteries, and other religious 
buildings is even more wonderful than the great extent of the 
city.* 

This is taken from General Cunningham s account of thi& 
ancient town, but it must be confessed that it requires the eye 
of a trained expert, to detect all that is described above. To 
the ordinary passer-by the visible signs of this ancient Taxilaarc 
few and far between, though something may be noticed by the 
most casual observer. The site is now occupied by the village 
sites of four mauzns, Dheri-Shahan, Ghila, Matawa and Mohra 
Shahwali. There is a station on the North-Western Kailway close 

* General Cnnningahm gives a minute description of all the eiisting ruins 
including 44 topes, monasteries, and monoliths, 
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to it, known as the Kala-ka-Sarai Station, and too trains now 
daily steam past actually under the walls of the old city. 

The great Bhallar-Tope is visible from this spot about 
six miles north of it. This Tope has been described by General 
Bitrnes and noticed by General Court. It stands in a most 
commanding position on the last spur of the long range of hills 
which forms the north boundary of the Haro valley. ft can be 
seen from the high road for a length of eight miles from Kala- 
. ka-Sarai to near Wah. It is 5J miles to the north of Dlieri- 
Shahan, on the east side of the high road leading to Haripur in 
Hazara, and about half a mile to the north of the Haro river, 
ft has at oue time been opened by a native chief ; probably the 
Gakhar chief of Khanpur on the Haro. At present the Bhallar- 
Tope is about 43 feet in height above the rock on which it stands, 
but as the top of the building is much dilapidated, the original 
height of the dome must have been considerably more. General 
Cunningham discovered in the neighbourhood the remains of 
what he believed to bo two large religious establishments. 

Hasan Abdul, which lies on the Grand Trank jRoad, 
eight miles west of Kala-ka-Sartii, is probably of much more 
interest to the casual observer than Dheri-Shaban. Tbo hill of 
Hasan Abdal, it is said, has been celebrated since the time of 
x Akbar for its beauty. The Hasan Abdal hill has, however, as 

a matter of fact, no beauty whatever It is simply a. mass of 
rock and shingle, bare, ugly and forbidding. 

The presence of several fine springs of water made it 
possible to make prett}’ gardens in its neighbourhood, and in 
times past the garden of Wah, so named from the cry of admira- 
tion, said to have been extorted by its appearance from the 
Emperor Akbar, was possibly once very beautiful of its kind, 
and it nsed to be one of the resting- places of the Emperors on 
their way to Kashmir ; bat it is now a tangled wilderness, exactly 
as described by Colonel Cracroft 25 years ago, and its condition 
does not reflect much credit on those to whom it was made over. 

Colonel Cracroft thus describes it: “Time has ieft nothing 
hut the ruins of buildings, parterres covered with grass and 
weeds, choked reservoirs, a jungle of trees, a scene of desolation 
in the midst of vegetation.’’ It is little better now save that the 
bnrddari has been put into tolerable repr.i". 

To the north-west of the Hasan Abdal hill numerous springs 
of clear, pure limpid water gush out of the ground, and form a 
clear stream which flows past the east of Hasan Abdal and falls 
into the Wah stream. The tank of Baba Wali or as it is now 
generally known Panja Sahib, is at the foot of the Hasan 
Abdal bill and is filled by one of the springs above alluded to, 
with beautiful clearwater which constantly flows through it : it is 
kept full of fish and is surrounded by brick temples, and is much 
frequented and well known. At one end of the tank, there is a rude 
representation of a hand in relief on a rock, from underneath 
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Chapter II, B- which the water flows into the tank. The Sikhs ascribe 
Political fcbis mark to their founder Baba Nanak who (they say) summoned 

Hasan Abdal, Gie s P r *"g from the top to the bottom of the hill by placing his 
hand on the rock in question and invoking it, and that the 
impression remained ever since. The fact that the hand is in 
relief is of course neglected in this legend. This is the story 
generally told by the common people in the neighbourhood, 
but the full legend is given in General Cunningham’s account 
of Hasan Abdal. 

Close to the Banja Sahib tank, a little to the north of it. 
is the well known enclosure, containing a tomb, said to bo that 
of one of Akbar’s wives. There are two very old cypress trees 
growing beside the tomb, but the whole enclosure has the 
same decayed look which characterises the garden of Wall. It 
is. however, curious and interesting, and deserves a visit. 

The following is General Cunningham’s account of Hasan 
Abdal as abridged in the last edition of the Rawalpindi 
Gazetteer : — 

“ At 11 j miles to the north-west of Taxila, Hwen Thsang 
visited the tank of the Serpent King Elapatra. It was 100 
paces or about 250 feet in circuit, and its pure and limpid 
waters were fringed with lotus flowers of different, color. 
Both the direction and distance of the Chinese pilgrim point 
to Hasan Abdal, which bears north-west 10 miles distant from 
Shah-dheri by the new main road, and at least 1 1 miles by 
either of the two old roads. This agreement is fully con- 
firmed by the presence of the famous spring of Baba-Wali or 
Banja Sahib, as it is now called by the Sikhs. The shrine of 
the saint is situated on the peak of a lofty and precipitous 
hill, about one mile to the east of the town. At the north- 
west foot of this hill numerous springs of pure limpid water 
gush out of the ground, and form a clear and rapid rill which 
falls into the Walt rivulet, about half a mile to the west of 
the town. The tank of Baba Wali or Panja Sahib is a small 
square reservoir of clear water and generally full of fish. It 
is surrounded by small dilapidated brick temples, and on the 
west side the water gushes out from beneath a rock marked 
with a rude representation of a hand, which the Sikhs ascribe 
to their founder Baba Nanak. The place has been briefly 
described by Elphinstone, Moorcroft,Burnes, and Hugel, but the 
legend of the spring is given by Moorcroft alone ; both he and 
Elphinstone take Baba Wali and Hasan Abdal for one and the 
same person. But according to the information collected by 
General Cunningham, Baba Wali Kandhari was a saint from 
Kandhar, whose “ Ziarat ” or shrine is on the top of the hill, 
while Hasan, surnained Abdal, or the mad, irasa Gujar, who 
built the Sarai which still goes by his name, and whose tomb is 
at tho foot of the hill.” 

Iu the time of Hwen Thsang, A. D. 630, the legend of the 
place referred to the Naga or Serpent King of the fountain, 
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named Elapatra. Whenever the people wanted rain or line 
weather, they proceeded to the tank in company with Home 
Saramanas or ascetic Buddhists and snapping their fingers 
invoked the Naga’s aid in a mild voice, and at once obtained 
their wishes. This is the Buddhist legend, which was probably 
succeeded by a Brahmanical version, and that again by a 
Muhammadan one, and the last in its turn has given way to the 
Sikh legend related by Moorcroft. According to this accurate 
traveller, the block of stone from which the holy spring gushes 
forth, is “ supposed to have been sanctified by a miracle 
wrought there by Nanak, the founder of the Sikh faith. Nanak 
coming to the place fatigued and thirsty, thought he had a 
claim upon the hospitality of In's brother ascetic, and invoked 
the spirit of Baba Wali fora cup of water. The Muhammadan 
saint, indignant at the presumption of an unbeliever, replied 
to his application by tin owing a stone at him of several tons 
weight. Nanak caught the misriie in his hand and then placed 
it on the ground leaving the impressions of his fingers upon 
its hard substance. At the same time he commanded water 
to flow from it, and this constituted the rill here observable.” 

It is from this story that the place has received the Sikh name 
of “ Panja Sahib,” or the holy “ handmark ” of Nanak. Such 
is the usual story of the Sikh priests but a fakir at the tomb 
of Hasan Abdiil told Goueral Cunningham the following curious 
version of the legend : — 

“ Janak Raja had two servant^, named Moti Ram and 
Nanak. On the occasion of a patt-milar sacrifice tin- Raja 
appointed separate duties to each of hi- servants, and amongst 
them Moti Ram was appointed to keep the door, and Nanak 
to remove the leaves in which the food had been wrapped. 
During the ceremony a dog rushed in through the door to- 
wards the Raja. Moti Ram followed the dog and broke its 
back with a stick, when lie was severely reproved by Nanak for 
his cruelty. Raja Janak then addressed his two servants 
saying, ‘Moti Bam you have behaved as a Malechh, but you, 
Nanak, as a man full of compassion.’ In the Kal-jug you will 
both be born again: Niinak in Kiilu Khatri’.s house in Tal- 
wandi, and Moti Ram as Wal i in the house of a Mughal in 
Kandhar. When B;iba, Nanak was reborn, he went to Walt’s 
house in Kandhar, and said, ‘ Do you remember me? ’ ‘ No,’ 

said Wali, ‘ but do yon open my eyes.’ Then Nanak opened'tho 
eyes of Wali, and he saw and remembered bis former birth, 
and fell at the feet of bis former companion. Nanak then 
turned Wali into wind and himself into water, and they both 
came to the town of Haro, which is now called Hasan Abdal, 
where Natiak placed his hand on the rock, and they resumed 
their shapes. But ever since then the pure water has never 
ceased gushing forth from the rock, and the pleasant breeze 
has never ceased playing about the town of Haro.” 

In this form of the story General Cunningham recognizes 
agennine Buddhist legend, which may be almost completely 
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Chapter II, B- restored to its early form by substituting the name of Buddha 
for that of Nanak, and the name of the Naga King, Elapatra, 
Political. f or that of Moti Ram. As to the hand-mark upon Baba 

Hasan Ahdai. Nanak’s stone, an explanation amusingly suggestive of Scott’s 

Antiquary is given by Mr. Delmeriek. The story told by many 
even devout Sikhs beiug among the number, is that one Kammn, 
a Muhammadan mason cut the mark upon the stone for 
his own amusement, and that on one occasion during tho reign 
of Ranjit Singh, when a raid was made upon the village of 
Hasan Abdal by a body of Sikhs, all fled except one Naju, a 
fakir, who, in order to save bimself, boldly declared that he 
was one of Baba Nanak’s fakirs. Asked bow lie came to know 
of Baba Nanak, he invented the fable of tbe saint’s miracle and 
appealed in proof to the hand-print on the stone. The Sikhs 
believed him, and set np the stone. Many highly respectable 
residents of the town admit that before Ranjit Singh’s time 
there was no shrine or place of Hindu worship at Hasan 
Abdal. 

Other antiquities. The following account of the more interesting places 
of antiquity in the district is taken almost verbatim from tho 
same sources as the description of Dheri-Shahan (Taxila) and 
Hasan Abdal, f>.. General Cunningham’s work as abridged in 
the Gazetteer. 

TUoti Pinri. On leaving the Nagar fountain, Hwen Thsang proceed- 

ed about five miles to the south-east, to a gorge between 
two mountains, where there was a. stupa built by Asoka, about 
100 feet in height. This was the place where Sakya Buddha 
was said to have predicted the period when the future Maitreya 
Buddha should appear; besides the stupa there was a monastery 
which had been in ruins for a long time. The distance points 
to the neighbourhood of Baoti Rind, where are the ruins of a 
large town and of several Buddhist monuments. But the bear- 
ing is east, which it certainly should be, as a south-east direc- 
tion would have carried the pilgrim far away from the hills 
into the open plain about half way to Kala-ka-Sarai. Baoti 
Rind is a small village situated on an ancient mound, or pind, 
on the right bank of the Baoti or Boti nullah, and at the west 
end of a rocky hill which stretches as far as the Haro river. 

In the gorge between the Baoti ridge and the Hasan Abdal 
ridge, there is a small hill forming three sides of a sqnare 
which is usually called Langarkot, but is also known as Srikot. 
This was the name of the fort, which was formed by closing 
rhe open side of the hill with a strong wall. The north side 
is about 1,500 feet in length, and each of the other three sides 
about 2,000 feet, which would make the whole circuit of the place 
just one mile and a half. The remains of numerous buildings 
and tanks are traceable in the lower part of the fort, and of 
walls and towers along the crests of the ridge. The hill is 
everywhere very rocky, but on the north and east sides it is 
precipitous and inaccessible. The highest point of the ridge 
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is at the north-east angle, which is about 300 feet above the 
fields. On this point there are the remains of a large stupa, 
which is visible for many miles all round. 

This, however, is not the Alaitreya stupa of Asoka, as a 
deposit excavated from its centre by General Cunningham 
was found to contain a gold coin of about A. D. 500 or 000, 
which is of very common occurrence in the Punjab and N.-W. 
India. The other objects were a small flat circle of gold, with 
a bead drop in the middle, a minute silver coin much worn, 
some small coloured beads, and some fragments of bone. The 
state of this deposit showed that it had never been disturbed, 
and the presence of the gold coin therefore proves that the stupa 
is not older than A. D. 500, and cannot be the famous stupa of 
Asoka. The ancient coins, however, which are found among the 
ruins in considerable numbers, show that the place must have 
been inhabited long before the time of Asoka, and the natural 
advantages which the site possesses in its never-failing springs of 
water are so great that there can be little doubt that the position 
must have been occupied from the very earliest time, and 
General Cunningham has little or no doubt as to the identifi- 
cation of the ruins as the site visited by Hwen Thsang, even 
though it is now impossible to ascertain which of the ruined 
stupas is the right one. The name of Baoti Pind is most 
probably, General Cunningham thinks, a modern one, but that 
of Langar-kot an old one. The people have no tradition about 
the place, except that the fort bad belonged to ltaja Sir-kap, 
the antagonist of liasalu, whose mime is associated with all the 
old cities in the Sindh-Sagar Dcuh. 

JJadarpur is a small hamlet situated four miles to the 
north-east of Shah-dheri, and three miles to the north-east of 
Sir-kap. Its tope is one of the three largest iu the Punjab, 
being equalled iu size only by the two great stupas of Manikiala 
and Sbahpur (at Shah-dlien). It is now very much ruined, 
but it is still 40 feet high with a diameter of 88 feet at 18 feet 
above the ground. All the cut facing stones are gone, and tlm 
building is altogether so much dilapidated that its original 
diameter must have been upwards of 100 feet. The people are 
unanimous in ascribing its opening to General Ventura. This 
topo was not opened, as usual, by a shaft suuk from the top, or 
by a gallery driven from the side, but by two deep broad cuts from 
top to bottom of the building. Iu the middle of this excavation, 
General \ ontura is said to have found a complete 
human skeleton, and a silver sitd-rdmi or coin, with figures upon 
it. The deposit of the entire body, instead of a few pieces of 
bone from the burnt ashes, was sometimes practised by the 
Buddhists, but the practice was so rare that this Badarpur 
deposit is the first arid only example that has yet been met 
with amongst flic many hundreds of topes that have been 
explored. 
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The large village of Jaoli is situated in a gorge between 
two hills, about three-quarters of a mile to the south-east of 
Badurpur, and upwards of four miles to the east-north-east of 
Ghah-dheri. Tlio ancient remains consist of five ruined topes 
and two temples, all of which have been examined but without 
any very valuable results. 


Karma!. There are three neighbouring villages of the name of 

Karm, which are distinguished from each other as Karmal, 
Karin Gujar, and Kami Piircha. The first is situated exactly 
one mile to the south of the Great Shnhpur tope, and about 1-1 
miles to the east-south-east of the JJir mound. The second is 
nearly two miles to the east of Karmal, on the old road to 
Rawalpindi by the Shaldita Pass, and the last is about ono mile 
to the north-north-east of Karm Gujar. Near the first and second 
of these villages there are several ruined topes and monasteries, 
besides some natural cares which from the vicinity of four 
small topes would appear to have been ouce occupied by 
Buddhist monks. All the topes have been opened by the villagers 
who profess to have found nothing. These remains, therefore, 
possess but little interest in themselves, but they are of import- 
ance as being probably connected with the history of the great 
Kin g Asoka. During his stay at Takkasila, Hwen Thsang 
visited the stupa which the people had built over the spot where 
K u mil, the eldest son of Asoka, had been deprived of his eyes 
through the false accusation of his step-mother. The story is 
told at some leugth by Burnout, from whom we learn how the 
prince’s sight was afterwards r. stored, and the wicked step- 
mother duly punished.* The position of the chief tope of 
Karmal tallies so exactly with the site of Ivuuala stupa, as de- 
scribed by Hwen Thsang, as to leave little doubt of their 
identity. The close agreement of the names is also curious 
although it is perhaps accidental. But with the two villages of 
Karm Gujar and Karin Parchaso close at, hand, it is easy to see 
how the- name of Kunala or.Kiinahi would be altered to 
Karmal, to make it assimilate with the other. 

“ With these topes of Karmal,” says General Cuuuiugham, 

I close my account of the ruins which still exist around the an- 
cient Taxi la. Altogether I have traced the remains of 55 topes, 28 
monasteries, and 9 temples, of which the largest are quite equal 
iu size to any that have yet been discovered. The number of 
these remains that has escaped the destructive intolerance of the 
Muhammadans is wonderfully large. Many of them, no doubt, 
owe their safety to their singularly unattractive positions on the 
tops of steep waterless lulls. The escape ot others is, per- 
haps, due to the large size of the stones they arc built with, 
which defied the powers of ordinary destructiveness. But, per- 
haps, the most active agent in their favour was the greater 
proximity of the ancient city, whoso i uins must have furnished 
materials for the houses of tsbah-dheri for several centuries. 


* " Introduction a L’ Historie de iiuddbisme- Indien.” p. 40. 
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As Sliah-dhcri itself is a very large village containing 050 houses 
and about 5,000 inhabitants, the amount of material carried 
away from the old city must have been very great indeed ; and 
to this cause chiefly I would attribute the complete disappearance 
of all the buildings from the nearest part of the old city on the 
ruined mound of 15ir.” 

About 14 miles south of Rawalpindi ami three miles 
from lliwat lie the rmus of Alanikiala. The name is said 
to have been derived from Raja Man or Manik, who built the 
^ great stupa to the south of the village. The old town is usually 

said to have been called Alauikpur or Maniknagar, and it is so 
named in most versions of the curious legend of Rasalu, which 
place the residence of the rrikshasa*, or demons, in the old city 
to the north of the great tope. As the capital of the rnkxhaitis, 
it is sometimes also called “ Bodadnagar, ” or the “City of 
Injustice.” An interesting account of t lie legend of Basal u 
has been given by Colonel Abbot.* Many other versions are 
given but all agree in the main points of the story, although 
they differ in some of the minor details. Rasalu, son of 
Salivahana Rnja of SitUkot, was t he enemy of the seven ro.lcshasas 
who lived at Manikpur, or Udinagar, to the west of the 
Jhelum. Every day these ralcshasas ate a man, the victim 
being drawn by lot from the people of Manikpur. One 
day Kashin came to the city where lie found a woman cook- 
ing her food, and alternately weeping and singing. Astonished 
4 at her strange behaviour, Rasalu addressed the woman, who 

replied : “ 1 sing for joy, because my only son is t.o bo 
married to-day, and I weep for grief because lie has been 
drawn by lot as the victim of the raLihasas.” “Weep no 
more, ” said Rasalu “and keep your son, lor 1 will encounter 
the ralcshasas.” Accordingly Rasalu offers to take place of the 
victim and goes forth to meet the seven demons, lie boldly 
attacks them and kills them all, except Thorn, who is said to bo 
still alive in a cavern of Gandgrali, whence bis bellowings are 
occasionally heard by the people. This legend General Cun- 
ningham identifies with the Buddhist legend of Sakya’s offering 
of his body to appease the hunger of seven tiger cubs. The 
scene of this legend is placed by Hwen Thsang Tlj miles to the 
south-east of Taxila, which is the exact bearing ami distance of 
Manikinla from tlio ruined city near Sliah-dhcri, and this dis- 
tance is completely in accordance with the statements of the 
other pilgrims. Unfortunately the place is not named by any 
one of them, but its position is s -> clearly marked by their 
concurring bearings ami distance, as to leave no doubt of its 
identity with Alanikiala. Here, tin n, we must look for the 
famous stupa of the “ br>dy-offei ing ” of Buddha, which was 
one of the four great topes ot north-west India. It is probably 
to be identified in the great lope successfully explored by General 
Court in I So l. The “ iluta-uiurta ” or body-offering ” is twice 
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mentioned in the inscriptions that were found covering the de- 
posit, and there are other claims of this tope to be identified with 
the body-offering stupa which have been fully discussed and 
accepted by General Cunningham. The points of resemblance 
between the two legends are sufficiently striking and obvious. For 
the compassionate Buddha who had left his wife, Yasodhara, 
we have the equally compassionate Rasalu who had given up 
the society of his queen, Kokila. As Buddha offers his body 
to appease the hunger of tho seven starving tiger-cubs, so 
RasMu offers himself instead of the woman’s only son who was 
destined to appease the hunger of the seven rakshasas. Lastly, 
the scene of both legends is laid at Mankipur or Manikiala. 
Again, the Rasalu legend has come down to us in two distinct 
forms. In one version, which is probably the older one, the 
opponents of the hero are all human beings, while in the other 
they are all rakshasas or demons. In the first, the seven enemies 
are the three brother Rajas — Sir-kap, Sir-Sukh, and Amba, with 
their four sisters— Kapi, Kalpi, Munda and Mandeh. Sir-kap 
is addicted to gambling, and his stakes are human heads, which 
he invariably wins, until opposed by Rasalu. This addiction to 
human flesh connects Sir-kap and his brethren both with the 
tiger-cubs of the earlier Buddhist legend, and with the rakshasas 
of the latter one. 




Accepting this view of the legend as, at least, a very pro- 
bable one, the present appearance of Manikiala with its numerous 
ruins of religious edifices, without auy traces of either city or 
fort, may be easily explained by the fact that the great capital : 
of Manikpur was the ideal creation of the fabulist to give reality 
to the tradition, while the topes and temples were the sub- ■ 
stantial creations of devout Buddhists. General Abbot, when 
ho examined the ruins around tho Manikiala tope, could “ not j 

see any evidence of the existence of a city. The area occupied j 

by submerged ruins would not have comprised a very consider- * 

able village, while the comparatively large number of wrought 
stones denotes some costly structure which might have occupied 
the entire site.” After a careful examination of the site, General f 

Cunningham came to the same conclusion that there are no I 

traces of a large city ; and believes that all the massive walls of ! 

cut-stone must have belonged to costly monasteries and other I 

large religious edifices. The people point to the high ground j 

immediately to the west of the great tope as the site of the Raja v 
Man’s palace, because pieces of plaster are found there only, , 
and not in other parts of the ruins. Here it is probable that 
the. satraps of Taxila may have taken up their residence when 
they came to pay their respect to the famous shrine of the 
'•body gift” of Buddha. Here, also, there may have been 
a small town of about 1,500 or 2,000 houses, which extended to 
the northward and occupied the whole of the rising ground on 
which the village of Manikiala now stands. Tho people are 
unanimous in their statements that the city was destroyed bv 
fire ; and this belief is corroborated by the quantities of charcoal 

l 
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and aslies which are found amongst all the ruined buildings. Chapter II B- 
It was further confirmed by excavations made in the great -7-7- 

monastery to the north of General Court’s tope. There is Political, 

nothing, however, to indicate at what date this destruction 
took place. Among the ruins of Manikiala, General Cunning- 
ham describes 15 topes and as many monasteries, which, judging 
by the frequent occurrence of massive stone walls in other 
positions, were probably not more than two-thirds of the great 
religious buildings of this once famous spot. The Manikiala tope 

A is one of the places that strive for the honor of being the 
burial place of Alexander’s horse Bucephalus. 

At Margalla there is an old cutting through the hill Margalln. 
crossing the Lahore and Peshawar road. The roadway is 
paved with flags of stoue, while a stone slab inserted into the 
wall on the side contains an inscription which shows that the 
work was completed iu 1083 A.H., corresponding with 1G72 
A.D., or about the time when the Emperor Anrangzeb 
marched to Hasan Abdal and 3ent his son Prince Sultan with 
an army against the Khattacks and other trans-Indus tribes. 

The pavement was no doubt a remarkable achievement in thoso 
days, but it has been completely cast into the shade by the now 
cutting higher up to the east by our own engineers, wbo have 
also constructed at the latter place a fine column to the 
memory of the late General John Nicholson and a fountain for 

^ drinking purposes, the water of which is brought in leaden 
pipes from a considerable distance. A tunnel in tbe North- 
Western Railway 900 feet long also pierces the hills about 
100 feet to the north of the road. 

Riwat, the first camping ground from Rawalpindi on the R; w £t. 

Grand Trunk Road, towards Jhelum, owes its interest to 
the tomb of Sultan Sarang, the renowned Gakbar chief, which is 
situated there. This is not a tomb of any architectural preten- 
sion nor of muoh antiquity, having been built in tbe middle of tbe 
16th century, after the death of Sultan Sarang, and no less than 
16 sons in action during the struggles between the Emperor 
Hamayuu and his enemies. The tope of Manikiala is visible 
from here, some three miles to tbe south-east. 

The district of Rawalpindi from its geographical posi- Early history, 
tion is associated with much of great interest iu the history 

' of India. 

The armies of each successive invader from the west or 
north-west swept across the Chach plain, and down southwards 
right across the district, and this to a great extent accounts 
for the fact that the races inhabiting it are much mixed and 
that they are nearly all Musalman. No old and archaic forms 
could exist in the constant turmoil in which the district has 
been involved until within a very few years of the present 
time. The names of Alexander, Mahmdd of Ghazni, Babar and 
"Tatnurlane ’’ or Timur, are all closely connected with the 
district, and as will have been already seen from tbe description 
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of places of antiquarian interest given above, relics of Buddhism 
are common and of great nrciueological value, and many of 
the legends of the great and mythical Rasa hi are connected 
with places within this tract. 

The history of the district up to the time of Alexander 
is only of interest to the antiquarian. General Cunningham 
has elaborated theories, partly from what appear to him to be 
similarities of names as to the original inhabitants of the 
district, and as these are theviows of so great an authority 
they deserve full notice. 

General Cunningham holds that the Takkas were the earli- 
est inhabitants of this part of the country after the Aryas 
who are supposed to have come into it about 1420 B.C. 'The 
tract between the Indus and Jhelum, known as Samma, is 
supposed to have been held by Anavas of the Timar race. 
Peshawar and the country west of the Indus, by the 
Gbandharee. 


The Takkas, an early' Turanian race, are believed to have 
held the whole or the greater part of the Sind-Sagar Doab. 
From this tribe General Cunningham, with some probability, 
derives the name of Taxilla, or Takshasiia, which, at the time 
of Alexander, was a large and wealthy city, the most populous 
between the Indus and Ilydaspes (Jhelum) and is identified 
beyond a doubt with the ruins of Shah-dheri or Dhrai-Shahan, 
a few miles to the north of the Mtirgalla Bass in the district 
of Rawalpindi. So far. Genera] Cunningham's theory as to the 
early population of the district seems reasonable enough ; but 
he goes on to assert his belief that already, before the time of 
Alexander, the Takkas had been ousted from the neighbour- 
hood of Taxila by the Awans. This theory lie builds upon the 
scanty foundation existing in the similarity of tho name Await 
or “ Amiwiin,” as he would read it, with that of Amanda, the 
district in which, according to Pliny, the town of Taxila was 
situated. The traditions of the Awans are so strikingly con- 
tradictory' of this theory, ns to deprive it of much, if not all, 
the weight with which the authority of General Cunningham 
would invest it.* 


The Takkas or Takshah Scythians probably overran the 
northern portion of India, somewhere about GOO B.C. They 
probably' became incorporated with the tribes of the country' 
and turned Buddhist, which religion tiiey professed at the time 
of Alexander’s invasion. Nanda, King of the Prasu, was of this 
race, this is about the time of the foundation of Gaznipur by 
the Bliatti Zadavas. 

About oOO B.C. Bavins conquered Western India. In 331 
B.C. came Alexander’s invasion. At this time Abisares ruled 
the country, north of the Rawalpindi district, and Porus ruled 
that east of the Jhelum river. Taxiles ruled the tract lying 
between the Indus and the Jhelum. 


# See para, 73 of the Jhelum Settlement Report. 
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At tin's time Taxila would appear to have formed, nominally 
at any rate, part of the kingdom of Magndhn. For 50 years 
after Alexander’s visit, the proplo of Taxila are said to have 
rebelled against Bindusarn, King of SJagadha.* Their sub- 
jugation was effected by the famous Asoka, who resided at 
Taxila as Viceroy of the Punjab during his father’s life-time. 
From the reign of Asoka, ike Buddhist Emperor of Upper India, 
we may suppose Buddhism to have taken root in the Northern 
\ Punjab, but Taxila itself again fades from history until A.D. 400, 

when it was visited as a place of peculiar sanctity by the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim Fa Ilian. By Fa Ilian Taxila is mentioned 
under the name of Chusha-shi-lo, or the “ severed head,” and 
he adds that “ Buddha bestowed his head in alms at this place, 
hence they gave this name to the country.” The allusion 
apparently is to the wend “ Taksha'-ira” or the “severed 
head,” the usual name by which Taxila was known to the 
Buddhists of India. In A.D. 030, and again in A.D. 043, 
Taxila was visited by the most famous c-f the Chinese pilgrims, 
Hwen Thsang. lie describes the city as above If miles in 
circuit. The royal family was extinct and the Province a depen- 
dency of Kashmir. The land, irrigated by numbers of springs 
and water-courses, was famous for its fertility. The monasteries 
were numerous, but mostly in ruins. The stupa of King Asoka, 
built on the spot where Buddha in a former existence had 
a made an alms gift of his head or, as some said, of one thousand 

heads in as many previous existences, was situated two miles 
to the north of the city. Thus during the Buddhist period, 
Taxila was celebrated as the legendary scene of one of 
Buddha's most meritorious acts of alms-giving, the bestowal 
of his head in charity. The origin of the legend General 
Cunningham attributes to the ancient name of Takshasiln, 
which, by a very slight alteration, becomes Takshasirn, or the 
“ severed head.” That the name is not derived from the fable 
is rendered probable by the preservation of the ancient name 
and spelling by the Greeks. It must not, however, be forgot- 
ten that Alexander’s invasion preceded Asoka’s reign by little 
more than 50 years, and though the derivation of the name of 
Taxila from the charitable act of Buddha is only mentioned by 
Fa Hian in A.D. 400, yet it is possible that the same belief was 
current during or even before the leign of Asoka. Buddhism, 
according to some authorities, dates back as far as the 
middle of the sixtli century B.C. (Elphinstone’s “ History of 
India,” p. 120, 5th Ed.) The relics of Buddhism in the Rawal- 
pindi district are not confined to Taxila. Hasan Abdul, 
Manikiala, and many other places are intimately connected 
with Buddhist legends, and contain ruins of Buddhistic build- 
ings. Manikiala especially is a place of great interest, as the 
legendary scene of Buddha’s gift of his body to appease the 
hunger of seven tiger cubs. Further allusion to this legend is 
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made above.* The period of Hwen Thsang’s visits to India, 
however, was one of the decay of Buddhism. The Brahman 
revival, to which India owes its present form of Hinduism, had 
already set in, in the early years of the fifth century,! and must 
have been at its height in the days of Hwen Thsang. From this 
time the light afforded by the records of the Chinese pilgrims 
fails, and a long period of darkness swallows up the years that 
intervened before the Muhammadan invasions and the com- 
mencement of real history. 


The Ghakkars. From the point where the traditions of antiquity give 

place to the more authentic records of the historian, the history of 
the district becomes that of the Ghakkar tribe, who, brought into 
a prominent position at the time of the early Muhammadan in- 
vasions, maintained their rule over Rawalpindi and parts of the 
Haziira and Jhelum districts, more or less independent of the 
sovereign powers at Delhi and Agra, until annihilated at the 
beginning of the present century by the Sikhs. General Cun- 
ningham, rightly or wrongly identifies the Ghakkars with the 
subjects of Abisares, mentioned by Alexander’s historians as 
being king of the hilly country to the north and north-east, i.e., 
Murree and Kahuta of Taxila, called, as he gathers from the 
Mahabharata and the Purtinas, Abhisara. He supposes the Greek 
historians by a not uncommon confusion to have given to the 
king the name of his kingdom. J According to the account 
given by themselves, the Ghakkars are of Persian origin, de- 
scendants from Sultan Ivaid, son of Gohar, or Kaigohar, a native 
of Kayan in Ispahan. This Sultan Raid is said to have invaded 
and conquered Thibet and Badakhshan, and to have there estab- 
lished a dynasty which ruled for seven or, as others say, ten 
generations. They then advanced upon Kashmir, § and over- 
coming all opposition, established themselves there during 
several generations. || At last an insurrection drove the reign- 
ing prince, named Rustam, from the throne. He perished, but 
bis son, Kabil Shah, escaped and took refuge with Nasir-ud-din 
Sabaktagin, who was then reigningin Kabul, 787 A.D.^f Kabil 
left a son, Ghakkar Shah, who having with the remnant of his 
tribe accompanied Mahmud of Ghazni on one of his invasions 
of India, obtained leave to settle beyond the Indus. Such is 
the story told by the Ghakkars of their origin and entry into 
the country. It is, however, full of inconsistencies. It is 


# Cunningham's “Arch. Hep,” 18G3-G4, p. 115, alluding to the legend of 
the u thousand heads,” Genera! Cunningham adds : “ The present name of the 
district is “ Chach Hazara, which I take to be only a corruption of ” Shirsha- 
•ahasra, or the “ thousand heads.” 

t Eiphinstone’s “ History of India,” p. 1222 (5th ed.) 11 He (Fa Hian) 
found Buddhism flourishing in the tract between China and India, but declining 
in the Punjab, and languishing in the last stage of decay in the countries on the 
Ganges and the Jumna.” 

X “ Arch. Hep.” 1863-64, p. 22 S. 

§ Their leader into Kashmir was Sultan Kab. Griffin’s “ Punjab Chiefs,” 
p. 574. 

ti The actual number is variously giren as 17 and 13 

IT Griffin, ib. 
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certain that they overran Kashmir in very early days, and 
traces of them are still to be found to the north and west of 
that country, but there is no proof whatever that they founded 
a dynasty there. The names attributed to their chiefs are in 
many instances Muhammadan, and this fact gives an air of 
great improbability to their story ; for the Ghakkars, according 
to Ferishta and other Muhammadan historians, were not con- 
verted until the 13th century.* Nor are there any traces of an 
early Muhammadan dynasty in Kashmir, which was converted, 
or, if the Ghakkar traditions be true, re-converted, to the creed 
of Islam in 1327, during the reign of Shams-ud-din. Ferishta in- 
deed declares that prior to their conversion in the 13th century 
the Ghakkars were mere savages without a religion at all, 
addicted to infanticide and polyandry in its grossest forms. 
The same author also speaks of the Ghakkars as already settled 
in the Punjab in A.D. 082. He says that about that time they 
formed an alliance with the Afghans against the Raja of 
Lahore. Again the account of their entry into India iu the 
train of Mahmud of Ghazni is strangely contradicted by the 
fact that in 1008 this same Mahmud was nearly defeated in a 
battle with the Hindu confederation by the impetuosity of an 
attack made upon his camp by a force of 30,000 Ghakkars. 
The Ghakkar legends, therefore, are probably to be rejected as 
fabulous, and it is not unlikely that, as General Cunningham 
supposes they have been located in the Punjab hills from the 
times prior to Alexander’s invasion. There is nothing at any rate 
to contradict this supposition, though certainly the reasons 
upon which the learned author’s theory is traced are some- 
what abstruse. That they occupied a somewhat important 
position iu the second century of our era is probable ; for there 
are reasons for supposing that Raja Hudi the great enemy and 
afterwards heir of Rasalu, Raja of Sialkot, and hero of so 
many Punjab traditions, was a Ghakkar. He certainly was not 
of Aryan birth. t 

The first event of authentic history peculiarly connected 
with this district is the battle already alluded to between 
Mahmud Shah and the Hindu army under Pirthwi Raja, m 
A.D. 1008, iu which the Ghakkars so prominently distin- 
guished themselves. This battle, which decided the fate of 
India, is said to have been fought on the plain of Cliach, near 
Hazro and Attock on the Indus. It ended iu the total defeat of 
tho Rajput confederacy, and India lay at the mercy of the 
Muhammadan invaders. The Ghakkars, however, appear to 
have remained quietly in possession of their lands, including 
the greater part of this district, aud are next heard of iu 1205, 
when they took opportunity from certain reverses sustained by 


* They arc notv Shtas, and this fact is quoted as a proof of their Persian 
origin. 

t Elphinsione's '• History of Indi i" («X. 5), p 3a. 1 Uen-ral Cunningham's 
‘Arch. Hep,” 1863-64, p. 1. 
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Shahab-ud-din Gliori in Kliarizm, to rise in open revolt against 
the paramount power. They ravaged the country as far as 
Lahore itself, and occupied the whole ^Northern Punjab. But 
Shahab-ud-d in entering India quickly restored order ; he de- 
feated the Ghakkars after an obstinate battle, the fortune of 
which was only turned in his favor by the opportune arrival 
of reinforcements from Delhi under bis deputy, Kutnb-ud-din, 
who bad remained faithful in spite of bis master’s reverses. * 
The Ghakkars having once given way, the slaughter was pro- 
digious. Shahab-ud-din pm-sued them to their mountain homes, 
and took the opportunity of forcing them to embrace the 
Muhammadan religion, which, as Elphinstone remarkst “ was 
the easier done, as they had very little notion of any other.” 
As, however, Sliahah-ud-din returning westwards after the 
restoration, of order in India, was encamped on the banks of 
the Indus, his tent being left open towards the river for the 
sake of coolness, a hand of Ghakkars “ swam the river at mid- 
night to the spot where the king’s tent was pitched, and, enter- 
ing unopposed, despatched him with numerous wounds,”f and 
thus avenged the wrongs of India upon its conqueror. 

A little more than a century later wo read again of the 
Ghakkars, who during the reign of Muhammad Tughlak at 
Delhi, in A. D. 1440, took the opportunity offered by revolts 
in Bengal and an invasion of Mughals and Afghans from the 
north, to ravage the Punjab as soon as the Mughals turned 
their backs. They even occupied Lahore, § and (in the words 
of Elphinstoue) “ completed the ruin of the Province.” About 
this time Boja Khan, a younger scion of the family, rebelled 
against the reigning chief, and set up an independent chief- 
ship at Rohtas, in the Jhelum district. The Bojial clan, which 
derives its name from him, still inhabits the neighbourhood of 
Rolitiis and Domeli. The subsequent history of the tribe is 
given iu the words of Mr. Griffin ill his Punjab Chiefs. || 

Raja Julian Dad Khan, present head of the Khanpur Gakhars 
of Khanpur, traverses this account of the origin of his clan. Ho 
states that the account of the Gakhars quoted by Cunningham 
from Ferislita does not apply at all to them, hut was really an ac- 
count of a tribe called Khokar, not Gakliar. These Kliokars occu- 
pied a tract in the Salt Range, where the Gakhars never were. 
These Kliokars practised polyandry, hut the Gakhars never did. 
Raja Jahan Did is also clear that Gakliar should he written thus 
and not Ghakhar as Cunningham writes it; Ferislita has it Glmkar 
which, it is said, is simply a mistake for Khokar. It is also stated 
that it was the lvhokars who were defeated by Shahab-ud-diu 
Ghori, and a hand of whim afterwards murdered that 
chief, and this is the account given in II. AT. Elliot's Biographical 

* 1 iaikh-i-AIlt. l-.lll uf s Miil.amtnivl in lfistoiidnSi’* 58, p. 1. 
t “ History of Tmli.i ’’ ( r-' I 5). p ;je7. 

1 Elphinstnne's ‘ Histoi r of luitia " (5th ti].), 

§ X6„ p. 40G. 

!| lb , p. 557 jf. 
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Tndex, in which he says that the assassination was accomplished 
“by some Khokars,” page 301. In the “Tabakat Akbari,” by 
Wasiir Nizrim-ud-din Ahmad, Nerari, written in 1023, and quotod 
by Ferishta, who wiote in 1037, the events quoted above are 
clearly stated to have occurred to the Kliokar tribe. This is also 
supported by the account given in the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, pub- 
lished in l&'Gi by Captain Lee. 

As to their origin, it is stated that they descended from 
Ijaab Jord, a Persian king, and were driven out on bis dofeat and 
death and went to China, where Ferozshah, their leader, took 
service with bis followers as a sort of guard to the Emperor. 

Thence they went to Thibet, and in the beginning of the 7th 
century they became Mussulmans. Later they came to India 
with Mahmud of Clia/.ni. Knigohnr was the leader who came 
with Mahmud of Ghazni, and front whom the name of Gakhar is 
derived; Malik Khad and his son Gula came again in tho 
middle of the 1-jth century, conquered apart of the country north 
of the Jholum and founded Guliana in the Gujar Khan tahsll. 

After this period the history of the clan is fairly well known. 

The present heads of the Gakhar clan are indignant at having 
been confused with ihe Khokars. 

The invasion of Timur or Tamerlane, took place during History subsequent 
tho ehiefship of Gul Muhammad, who died in 1403 A. D. JJi 3 to Timur’s invasion, 
two immediate successors were not men of any note ; but Jastar 
Khan, brother of Pir Khan, is often mentioned in Muhammadan 
history as a bravo and sticees-fnl general, he overran Kashmir 
and took prisoner Allah (Shah, king of that country. Then, 
uniting with Malik Togltnn. a Turk i general, he seized Jullundur 
and marched toward- Pelhi. At Ludhiana ho was attacked 
by the king’s troops and defeated, on the Srh October 1442, and 
retired to Rawalpindi, from whence he made attacks alternately 
on Lahore and Jinn moo, the B.i ja of which latterplace, Rai Bliirn, 
he defeated and killed, till Mod, when ho died. Tatar Khan’s 
rule was of short duration, for his nephew, llnti Khan, rebelled 
against him, captured and put him to death. Ilis two sons 
were minors, and the Janjuah chief, Parwesli Khan, took the 
opportunity of recovering much of the country which Ijie 
Ghakknrs had taken from his tribe, llati Khan opposed him, 
but win defeated and compelled tolly to Basal, while hiscousins 
Sarang Khan and Adam Khan, escaped to Daugalli, where tho 
Janjuah army followed them, llati Khan now collected his 
tribe, and attacking the Janjuah,-. on their march, routed them 
with great slaughter. Babur Shah invaded India during tho 
ehiefship of llati Khan, ami in the Emperor’s interesting 
nut 'biography is a notice of his contest with the Ghakkar 
do d. IT o mar. ’bed against Pharwala, tin 1 capital of the Gltak- 
kui strongly situated in the hills, and captured it after a. 
gallant ; i-ta.ie,.. Rati Khan making his escape from one 
gate of tlie fawn as the troop, of Bihar entered by another. 

Sultan Sailing wa -now of age, an 1 fin ling that, ho could not 
oust his cousin by force oi arms, he procured his death by 
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poison, and assumed the chiefship in 1525. He and liis brother 
made their submission to Babar, and Adam .Khan, with a 
Ghakkar force, attended him to Delhi, and for this service the 
Pothiar (Putwar) country was confirmed to them by the 
Emperor. In 1541 Sher Shah having driven the Emperor 
Humayiin from India, built the famous fort of Rolitas, where he 
placed a garrison of 12,000 men under his general, Kliowas 
Khan, to hinder the exile’s return. Sarang Khan, remembering 
the generous way in which bo had been treated by Babar Shab, 
espoused the quarrel of his son, and kept the liohtSs garrison 
in a perpetual state of dispute, driving off convoys and wasting 
the country around the fort. On the death of Sher Shah in 
1545, his son, Salim Shah, determined to punish the Ghakkars, 
and moved against them in force. Sarang Khan sued for 
peace, but all terms were refused, and his son Kamal Khan, 
sent to the imperial camp as an envoy, was thrown into chains. 
For two years, in the course of which Sultan Sarang and sixteen 
(4 his family fell in action, the Ghakkars fought with varying 
success, and in 1550, Prince Kamran, brother of Humayun, with 
whom he was at feud and by whom he had just been expelled 
from Kabul, took refuge among them. The fort of Pliarwala 
was often won and lost during these years of incessant war, but 
however many troops were sent against them, the Ghakkars 
brave and united, held their own, and Salim Shah found it 
impossible to subdue them. In 1553, Prince Kamran, who had 
again taken up arms against his brother, and who had been 
defeated near the Kbaibar, fled to India, and took refuge at 
the court of Delhi. Salim Shah did not receive him with any 
favour, and the Prince then returned northward to his former 
host Adam Khan, who had succeeded his brother Sarang Khan. 
This chief stained the Ghakkar reputation for hospitality, and 
gave up his guest to Humayun, who put out his eyes, and two 
years later re-entered Delhi in triumph, attended by the 
Ghakkar chief, who was richly rewarded for his treachery. 

Sultan Sarang had left two sons, Kamal Khan and 
Alaw^l Khan, and with tho wife of the latter Laskar Khan, sou 
of Adam Khan, fell in love, and in order to obtain her put her 
husband to death. Kamal Khan was at Delhi when he heard 
the news of his brother’s murder, and he complained to the 
Emperor Akbar, who had succeeded Humayiin in 1550, and 
obtained a grant of half the territory of Adam Khan. This 
chief would not yield, and Kamal Khan attacked him, took him 
prisoner and hung him to satisfy his revenge. Kamal Khan did 
not long enjoy his triumph, and died in 1559. The Ghakkar 
country now fell into a state of anarchy, and remained so for 
some years, till the Emperor divided it between the rival 
chiefs. To Jalal Khan, grandson of Adam Khan, he gave 
Dangalli, witli 454 villages ; to Mubarik Khan, son of Kamal 
Khan, Pharwala, with 333 villages ; Akbarabad, with 242 
villages, ho assigned to Shaikh Ganga, one of Adam Khan’s 
younger sons; and Rawalpindi to Said Khan, the third son 
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of Sarang Khan. Mubank Kliau died tho year after this 
arrangement, and liis son did not long survive him. Shadman 
Khan was an imbecile, and Pharwala was granted by the 
Emperor to Jalal Khan. This chief was a great warrior and 
fought as an Imperial general in Kohat, Banuu and Ynsaf- 
zai, where he died at a great age in 1(111. His son and grand- 
son successively held rule, the latter dying in 1(370. Allahdad 
Khan was, like Shad man Khan, of weak intellect, but had a 
clever wife, who carried on affairs with spirit and success, till 
4 her son Dulu Murad Khan grew up and assumed tlio chiefship. 
He was renowned for his liberality, and on this account was 
named “ Lakhi ” Dulu Khan. He died in 1726. Then suc- 
ceeded Muazzam Khan, who ruled 13 years, and Sultan 
Mukarrab Khan, the last independent Ghakkar chief. In his 
days the Ghakkar power was greater than it had perhaps over 
been before. Ho defeated the Yusafzai Afghans and Jang 
Kuli Khan of Khattak, and captured Gujrat, overrunning the 
Chib country as far north as Bhimbcr. He joined Ahmad Shah 
on his several Indian expeditions, and was treated by him with 
the greatest consideration, being confirmed in the possession of 
his large territories which extended from the Chemib to the 
Indus. At length, in 1705, Sirdar Gujar Singh, Bhangi, the 
powerful Sikh chief, marched from Lahore, with a large force, 
against him. Mukarrab Khan fought a battle outside the walls 
of Gujrat, but was defeated and compelled to retire across the 
< Jhelum, giving up his possessions in the Jcch Doab. His power 
being thus broken, tho rival chiefs of his own tribe declared 
against him, and Ilimmat Khan, of Domcli, took him prisoner 
by treachery and put him to d< ath, him«elf assuming the head- 
ship of the tribe. The two elder sons of .Mukarrab Khan took 
Pharwala, the two younger Dungalli ; but they quarrelled among 
themselves, and Sirdar Gujar Singh seized everything, with the 
exception of Pharwala, which was divided among the brothers. 
Sadullah Khan and Nazar Ali Khan died without male issue, 
and Mansur Khan and Shadman Khan succeeded to their 
shares, which they held till 1813, when An and Singh Thepnria, 
grandson of tlio famous Milka Singh of Rawalpindi, sciz< d 
their whole estates and reduced them to absolute poverty, 
though tho family was, in 1826, allowed some proprietary 
rights ill Pharwala. 

During Sikh days there is no history of the Ghakkar., to 
record. They were ground down by tho exactions of men like 
Budh Singh, Sindhanwalia, and Raja Guhib Singh of Jummor, 
the latter of whom threw Shadman Khan and Mudhat Khan, 
second son of Mansur Khan, into prison, where they miserably 
perished. Karamdad Khan, son of Raja Ilyat Ullah Khan, is 
now the head of tho Pharwala family, and the first among the 
Ghakkars of the Rawalpindi district. 

In the days of Akbar this district formed part of the 
Sirkar or district of Sindh-Sagar, including the whole Sindh-S.igar 
Doab. The mahuls or farganahs forming part of this enormous 
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Chapter II, B. tract, which can be identified as belonging in whole or in part to this 
TT , district are : — Attak Banaras, Awan (including parts of Jhelum 
Political* anc | Shahpur), Nilab, Pharwala (Flmrlialah), Dangalli (Dan- 

Mughal divisions. g arr j^ anc ] Akbarabad Terkhery (Taklitpuri). 

The revenue paid by these muhdls as recorded in the “ Ain 
Akbari,” amounted in round numbers to 4A lakhs of rupees. 
It is impossible, however, to determine the boundaries of the 
mahdls ; aud much of tlio territory included in them, particular- 
ly in those of Pharwala and Dangalli, must have boon as a matter 
of fact only nominally subject at any time to the Empire, for 
we know that the Ghakkars held almost uncontrolled sway be- 
tween the Jhelum river and the Margalla Pass, and westwards 
as far as the Kkairi Murat hills. Within theso boundaries tbey 
were always supreme, and sometimes extended far beyond them. 
During their rale the eastern portion of the district was divided 
into three parganahs, Dangalli, Pharwala and Kawalpindi, sub- 
divided into tappahs mainly corresponding with tlic ilakds of 
the Sikh period. 

The Sikh rule. Returning to the Sikhs, it has already been seen how 

Gujar Singh, Bhangi, conquered Mukarrab Khan in 1765. This 
chief made his head-quarters at Gujrat, but his power extended 
almost to Rawalpindi, aud it was to him that the first subjugation 
of the warlike tribes of Kawalpindi and the Salt Range is to be 
attributed. - Ghakkar, Jaujuah and Awan alike gave way before 
him. In these conquests, and notably m ■ h" siege of the 
famous fort of Rohtas held by the Ghakkars, he wa- assisted by 
Sirdar Chat-rat Singh, Snkarehakia. Ho was succeeded, upon 
his death in 1788, by his son Sahib Singh, who fell before 
Ranjit Singh in 1810. 

Rawalpindi itself was occupied shortly after the fall of 
Mukarrab Khan, by another Sikh Sird-ir, Milka Singh Thcpuria, 
so-called from the village of Tliopur founded by him in the 
Lahore district. He occupied territory also m Gujrat aud 
Gujranwala, aud thence marched northwards upon Rawalpindi. 
It was then au insignificant place, but Milka Singh, perceiving 
how admirably the place was situated, fixed his head-quarters 
there, buildiug ucw houses aud in some measure fortifying the 
town. In spite of Afghan inroads, and the resistance of the 
Ghakkars, he soon conquered a tract of country round Rawal- 
pindi worth three lakhs of rupees a year, and even the tribes 
of Hazara had respect for his name and power. He died iu 
1804, and his estates were confirmed by Ranjit Singh to his son 
Jiun Singh. In 1814, however, on the death of Jiiin Singh, 
Ranjit Singh seized tho whole estates iu Rawalpindi and the 
district passed under the administration of the central power 
at Lahore. 

The Murreo hills retained their independence for some time 
longer. Milka Singh claimed, it is true, allegiance from tho 
hill Ghakkar chiefs, and granted them jdtjirs of 107 hill villages. 
But the recipients hardly acknowledged the gift, which was more 
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nominal than real. The mountaineers did not really submit to 
tlio Sikh rule until the present century was 'veil begun. Tho 
famous (Sirdar JItiri Singh, Runjit Sineh's Governor of llaaara, 
twice invaded the luils between leiO and 1330, and on the 
second occasion effected t heir subjugation. In l't-jl the Murree 
hills were granted in jujir to (inlab Singh of Kashmir, who ruled 
them with a rod of iron. It is said that whenever the villagers 
were recusant, he used to let loo.se a regiment of Dogras 
upon them, and reward them by a poll rate for every hillman 
slaiu, at first of a rupee, then of eight, and finally of four annas. 
By those means tho population was decimated, and the pro- 
sperity of tho tract received a severe chock. Tho extension of 

Sikh rule to the western portion of the district, including the 

Chi tta Ihih.ii’, the Makli.il and Kh.on-Murat hills, was still 
later than to the clit'Ti e lull-, m-r \\a tin* Sikh system intro- 
duced in its complcti - even up to the day when tho British. 
Government took over the country. 

Tho history of the country, from tune immemorial overrun 
by hordes of invaders, from the Creeks to t he Afghans, and a 
prey to intestine watfare. has not failed to leave its traces upon 
the character of the population. The temporary desolation, tho 
plundered houses and deserted hoine-Uwids were till things of 
the hour, and are now forget but ; but their mark i- to be dis- 
covered in the rustless and in eon-taut character of the popula- 
tion, and in tho party spirit, the blood feuds and bitter enmities, 
which survive to the present day. These are worst in the 
western portion of the district', win to for centuries no strong 
Government had exi-ted enpabio of rurbu.g the pa-~ions of the 
people. Jn no part of the 1’r 'Vine • , violent crime more pre- 
valent than m Rawalpindi. .Mnrdi r ly poison or open violence, 
and cattle-poisoning are events of common occurrence, and the 
investigation of tlie.se and like o'fenees occupy no inconsiderable 
portion of the time of the district oflicers. 

In 181b, with the remainder of the Sikh territory, the 
district passed under British rule. The tranquillity which fol- 
lowed was broken in lh'53 by an attempted outbreak led by 
Nadir Khan, a Ghakkar of Manbla, who j in< d a conspiracy 
which was formed in favor of a pretended son of Ibinjlt Singh 
Prince Pah ora Singh, lie bad beat murdered some years 
before at Attack, but the cn-piraturs declared him to have 
escaped, aud personified him by a Hindu medicant. The rising 
might have been wtbu?, but was promptly quelled by the 
district authorities. Nadir Khan wa- captured, tried for rebel- 
lion, convicted and hanged. 

The following account of the events of ltio7 is taken 
I rein the “ Punjab Mutiny Report ” : — 

“ Mr. Thornton, the Commissioner, was at the head-quarters 
of this district- at the commencement of tho outbreak. He 
states that a- soon as the news from the North-Western Pro- 
vinces got abroad amongst the people, some of tho well-disposed 
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Political. 

Tlie Mntiny. 


came and expressed to him their unfeigned sorrow at the pro- 
spect of the certain extinction of our rule ! They considered 
the struggle a hopeless one for our nation. Hindustani emis- 
saries eagerly fostered this idea amongst the country-folk, 
assuring them that the King of Delhi had sent directions to his 
loyal subjects to send all the English down the Indus without 
husting them, and that tho deportation of the Hindustanis from 
the Punjab, which was going on, was simply a fulfilment by the 
English of tho commands of the same potentate, who had for- 
bidden the English to keep his subjects any longer up here, as 
he required their services at his capital ! 


“ These idle tales found credence among the simple popula- 
tion of tho Murree hills. They also had imaginary wrongs ; 
they longed to renew their old intestine feuds,' and retaliate on 
our countrymen also for tho wrongs they thought we had done 
them. Rumours reached the Dejmtv Commissioner, Captain 
Cracroft, and the other authorities during May and June, of an 
uneasiness amongst some of tho neighbouring tribes. It was 
affirmed that a dua-i-Jchair, or solemn compact, had been effect- 
ed, that the object was an attack upon our power, from what 
quarter or on what place did not appear. Such information 
could not bo slighted. The ciiicf of several tribes were called 
to Murree, and told that their presence there would be of nso 
to us, as affording a ready means of communication between 
Government and their several clans, should tho active services 
of these bo needed. In reality, these men were hostages ; 
but, to prevent their thinking so, a small allowance of Rs. 8 
per mensem was made to them by tho authorities. As time 
wore on this allowance excited the jealousy of other tribes, whoso 
representatives considered themselves neglected by not sharing 
in it. Other compacts were formed, and other plots hatched, 
which culmianted on the night of tho 2nd September, when 
tho station of Murree was attacked by 300 men. Tho fidelity 
of one of Lady Lawrence’s personal attendants, himself an in- 
(lueniial man of one ol the tribes which had risen, and tho 
sagacity of the local officers, weie the means under God of sav- 
iug Murree. Lieutenant Battyo, Assistant Commissioner, was 
informed on tho 1st idem by Hakim Khan, tho individual above 
alluded to, that the place was to bo attacked that night— he 
could not say by what force or from what quarter. The ladies 
of whom a large number wero then in Murree, were immediately 
concentrated, the police and tho detachmentof European invalids 
were called out, thcxavil and military officers hold a consulta- 
tion, and despatched urgent requests for help to Mr. Thornton 
at Rawalpindi and Major Bechor at Hazara. A cordon of 
sentries was drawn round tho station, composed of Europeans 
and the police force under Lieutenant Bracken, and strong 
pickets were posted at three places which were considered tho 
most vulnerable. The enemy came at tho dead of night, ex- 
pecting no foe, looking only for butchery and spoil. They were 
briskly opposed by Captain Robinson and his party, and soon 
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retired, leaving one corpse on the field. Ono of our men was 
wounded : lie afterwards died. This skirmish constituted tho 
whole of the fighting, but two bodies of the enemy of 100 men 
each, held two neighbouring heights during the whole of the 
2nd September, and, as there was no knowing how far the 
confederacy had spread, the station of Mur roe could not he weak- 
ened by sending men to drive them away. On the evening of 
3rd the Commissioner arrived with a reinforcement, from below; 
supplies of food, which he had providently ordered to he bought 
in Rawalpindi and sent tip, began to arrive; the country was 
scoured, rebellious villages were burnt, their cattle harried 
and their men seized. Twenty-seven men were punished, of 
whom 15 suffered death. The smoke of tho eleven villages 
which were destroyed was seen alar by a party of Kharrals 
which was coming on to renew the attack ; while t.lie white and 
unscathed houses of Mnrree shovel plainly that no burning had 
occurred there. The rebel force slunk off disheartened, and 
tlioir tribe professed deep loyalty ; hut it was known (o be 
second in ill-feeling only to the Dlnituls who made the attack. 

“ On Mr. Thornton’s pressing solicitation, Major Bocher 
had despatched from Abbottabad his company of the Satti tribe, 
numbering 40 men; this had joined Mr. Thornton. But on the 
receipt of more urgent letters, Major Becher sent, under tho 
command of Captain Harding, accompanied by Captain Davies, 
nearly the whole of his force, leaving himself only 87 men, 
of whom all but 12 wero recruits. Tho force was pushed 
across a most difficult country full of morasses and defiles. 
The Kharrals laid an ambush to cut it off but Providence 
savod it. The road on which the trap was laid became 
impassible from tho rains. The force turned off, and not 
till it had passed the spot did it learn the greatness of the peril 
from which it had been delivered. It returned to Hazara by 
Rawalpindi, leaving Murree on the 14th. After tho repulse of 
tho Dhunds it was found that the conspiracy affected many 
more clans and a much wider extent of country than had been 
suspected. It reached far into Hazara and nearly down to 
Rawalpindi, and, excepting the Kharral insurrection in Mooltan, 
was by far the Tnost extensive rebellion that has occurred in the 
Punjab during the year. Treacher}' was added to violence. Two 
Hindustani native doctors in Government employ, educated 
at Government institutions, and then practising in Murree, wero 
found guilty of being sharers in tho plot. They were both 
executed. There seems no doubt that the hillmen reckoned 
much on tho support and directions they wero to receive 
from their Hindustani friends in the station and several of the 
domestic servants wore seized and punished for complicity: 
several also fled from justice and escaped punishment. Two ol 
the ringleaders in the raid are still free through the connivance 
of their countrymen. 

'■ On tie; frontier, beyond the di-trict of Rawalpindi, are 
the homes of the wild and disorderly tribes of Situua and 
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Chapter II, C- Mangaltana. They are Muhammadans, keep a fanatic Hindu- 

stani-Mnhammadan army, and arc in communication with the 

Administration. Muhammadan Nawiihs of the North-Western Provinces and Ben- 

The Mutiny. gal through this army. Tliey wore sources of much anxiety to 
Captain Cracroft, the Deputy Commissioner. The state of 
feeling- iu Kashmir was unknown. The Maharaja had given 
no intimation, at that early period, of the line of policy he 
meant to pursue; there was a large force of Hindustani troops 
in the Peshawar district, one of winch, the 53th Native Infantry, 
had mutinied on the 21st May To guard against dangers from 
Kashmir and P< shaw.ir, it wu-Mumd ncediul to organize a force 
of upwards of 1,50!) p diver, en and d? '■-rumors ; thi» force was 
disposed down the rivers .Jltelum and Indus. A movable 
column was composed of detachments from Her Majesty's 24th 
Foot and Captain Miller's Police Battalion to restrain the men 
of the country. 

lf The fort of Attock commands a very important ferry of 
the Indus, and Mr. McNabb, Assistant Commissioner, was 
deputed to occupy it, in order to superintend the provisioning 
of it for troops, which were constantly crossing the river, and 
to protect the ferry from attack. Ho performed this duty 
with great diligence and ability, until he was removed to act as 
Deputy Commissioner of -Tbelnm <m Major Brown’s promotion 
to the Commissionership of Lriah. Mr. MeNabb was succeeded 
by Lieutenant Short r, who was also <h pnfed rj follow up the 
Jhelnm mutineers in -July, and displayed much vigour in this 
excursion. In the district there Yvere two regiments of Irregular 
Cavalry, the 58th Native Infantry and a wing of the 14th 
Native Infantry, a regiment of Gurkhas, aud a native troop of 
horse artillery. This was a brigade powerful enough to giro just 
cause for alarm ; the Chief Commissioner, therefore, who was 
present at Rawalpindi, determined to di.-arm the Native In- 
fantry. This was done on the 7fh -Tidy, buf the men did not 
lay down their arms for upwards of an hour after (hey had been 
ordered to do so. Even after the disarming', (he men of the l-ltli 
continued so insolent and insubordinate that they were all con- 
fined in the Central -Jail. The Gurkhas remained perfectly 
staunch throughout, and did excellent service before Delhi. 
Other operations in this district were the despatch of reinforce- 
ments to Mnrree with Mr. Thornton, and the mission of a party 
to act against the mutineers of the Pth Irregular Cavalry.” 


SECTION C. — ADMINISTRATION. 

Administration Probably no district in the 1’ruvim.i l.r.s mult rgme greater 
prior to English development since annexation the’- rhnt «»f fuinaipindi. 

rule Writing in 180t, C> ■! md Crac; d'r -ays in hi.- final report : — 

“ In former years, the high road were imivm ^ally unsafe. 
•Passing through the limits of diifereut iril.es, travellers 
and caravans had to satisfy tho rapacity of each by paying 
blackmail, or they had to submit to be plundered, outraged, and 
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ill-treated, Lappy sometimes to escape with life. This was parti- 
cularly the case in the western part of the district. It is not 
many years ago, that even under this order-loving rule, crimes 
were perpetrated of a nature to curdle the blood and to make 
one despair of achieving success. Let two or three examples 
suffice.” 


Chapter II, 0- 

Administration- 

Administr ation 
prior to English 
rule. 


The sub-division of Pindigheb is noted for the violence of Tlie Ja»dui mur- 
the passions of tho men, and the fierce blood fends, whi // from riers ' 
time immemorial have rendered tho region a scene of violenco 
and bloodshed. In a village called Jandal, situated in the 
tract called Balagheb, or Uppergheb, and inhabited by Ghebas 
calling themselves Bewals of i\l uglial descent, a case occurred 
of a youug woman, a widow, the daughter of the principal 
man of the place, called Mahmud, wishing to marry a person, 

Slmh Nawaz, who belonged to the faction opposed to her 
father. She had lost her husband two or three years before, 
and according to the custom of the country was considered 
the property of her deceased husband’s brother, a boy only 
eight years of age. She formed a fatal attachment to Shah 
Nawaz, and had several clandestine meetings with him, but 
the thing was kept secret ; not so secret unhappily, but that 
the father began to entertain suspicions. One afternoon not 
long before dusk, Mahmud asked his daughter casually, 
whether she had had any intercourse with Shah Nawaz. Slio 
replied that she wished to marry him. Nothing more was 
said at the time. When night set in, Mahmud collected his 
followers, struck off his daughter’s head and throw her body 
into the street. Proceeding to the “ Ilujra,” or assembly room, 
of Shah Nawaz, he surrounded it, six persons were sleeping, 
and some cattle tethered in tho house. One of the sleepers 
was a barber entirely unconnected with tho parties. lie had 
como to the village that evening on business. There were 
only tw r o openings to the Ilujra. Ono was a door of ordinary 
dimensions in front, and the other a small window in rear. 

Piling thorns and wood to both apertures, Malimud and his 
followers set fire to them. The whole place was soon in 
flames. The unhappy inmates could not escape. Two of them 
attempted to unroof the house, and succeeded in getting out, 
but on reaching the ground they were instantly cut down. 

The perpetrators of this monstrous crime escaped, and took 
refuge with the Afridis of Boree and Jana Klior, sometimes 
shifting their quarters to Sitana, from which places they con- 
tinued for many years, as Out-laws to commit depredations 
in our territories. Their property was confiscated by the 
State, and made over in compensation to Fatteh Khan, tho 
present lambardar, one of the only survivors. It is scarcely 
credible, but a fact, that when Major Bechcr, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Hazara, in order to put an end to the continual 
anxiety, trouble and loss of property occasioned by these out- 
laws, gave them service in regiments engaged during the 
wutinios, and subsequently condoned their offence, allowing 
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Administration. 

The Jandal mur- 
ders- 


Chapter II, C- them to return to their homes, Fatteh Khan wished to restore 
to some of them their proprietary rights. So light in the 
estimation of these wild people is human life held. Apart 
from the murder of his own relatives, Fatteh Khan doubtless 
considered the act praiseworthy, and the feeling is shared by 
the whole population. 

It must be stated in justice to the Ghebas, that with the 
exception of a proneness to settle their disputes in a good 
hand-to-hand fight with swords and clubs, and a determination 
to take the life of man or woman in cases of adultery, and of 
failure to fulfil the custom of the tribe in regard to matrimony, 
as above instanced, they are addicted to no other crime ; theft 
and robbery by them is unknown. 


of 


Cases of murder 


Far different from them are the Khattars, bordering 


on 

merchants m the the Indus and inhabiting that wild solitary tract lying south 
' ' ‘ ' 1 u ofAttoek. They are at heart robbers, and delight in nothing 
more than deeds of blood. 


So near to foreign territory that they could laugh at 
justice, and readily escape its grasp, they were formerly at 
any time ready to plunge into crime, and are now deterred 
only because by our frontier arrangements under the manage- 
ment of the Commissioner and Superintendent of Peshawar, 
and his able Deputy Commissioner, they are no longer able to 
take refuge with the Khattaks and Afridis. A strong special 
constabulary was at one time organized, and is now largely 
reduced ; heavy fines were imposed, and police were posted at 
the expense of the tract. 

On one occasion a trader had given offence to the Khat- 
tars by exaction of payment of a debt. Having some business 
at Attock, he started with his mule, and reached a solitary 
spot where he was seized upon, plundered and killed. His 
head, bauds, and feet wore cut off, and placed in the mule’s bags. 
The mule turned homewards carrying the remains of the 
deceased to his relatives. 

Five Khatris were travelling from Attock to Domel, and 
had to pass through the Khoora, a dell in the Chitta Fahir. It 
used to be a wild, lonely place, a fit spot for any dark deed. It 
is now traversed by the Attock and Makhad road and patrolled 
by police. Here they were set upon, massacred, and 
mutilated, their legs and arms cut off, and their bodies thrown 
about without much attempt at concealment. This case occurred 
in 1835 A.D. No clue whatever was obtained to the perpetra- 
tors of the crime. 


State of crime in . p^ach, dimes of violence were also frequent. Both in 
Charh ami other this region and in Kliatur, t he kidnapping of frndersoccasion- 
partsof this district, ally occurred. The mosques were filled with Tdlihulilvi or so- 
called scholars, living on charity and ready for any kind of 
mischief. Since the expulsion of this class and the levy of 
fines, crime has become less frequent though not extinct. In 
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former years gang robberies or dacoities with murder aud Chapter II, 0. 
wounding were of frequent occurrence. Administration. 

Ill the rest of the district, murders on account of the >stato of crime 
unfaithfulness of women, burglaries and thefts unattended with Chacli ami other 
aggravating circumstances, affrays with and without homicide, parts of this district, 
may be said to form the staple of crime. 


As to the Hindus, they are very much like the Hindu Tho Hindu trad- 
trading population all over the Province, and are not ordinarily KhatriVt'jandttl. ° 
addicted to crime. When criminally disposed, they prey on tho 
community by extortion aud usury, fraud, and perjury, rather 
than by deeds of violence. 

One class of Hindus, however, does deserve mention. They 
are the trading class, or Khatns of Jandiil. If on the one hand 
the Ivhattar be fierce and blood thirsty, the Khatri of Jandal is 
courageous, persevering, and, although living day to day with a 
knife at his throat, is as defiant as if he were backed by 
force, far outweighing that of the Khattars and Khattaks and 
Afridis together. 


One feature in tho constitution of society, as it exists at tjJ^^n^hTVeLern 
present chiefly in tho western portion, participated in by Hindu par t of tho district, 
and Muhammadan alike, is the spirit of faction. The wholo of 
Pindigheb is divided into two parties, into the politics of which 
the people of neighbouring tracts zealously enter. This spirit 
tinges all the transactions of life, and renders investigations 
into rights and judicial cases generally very difficult and 
lengthy. It is hoped that this description of the population will 
not be considered lengthy or superfluous. Everything in the 
administration of a district depends on a comprehension of 
native society ; and far from considering what I have written 
too much, I regret that want of space docs not admit of ,yiy 
entering into more detail. 


Since these words were writton communications havo Development of 
been vastly improved, many new roads have been made anu 1 (3 1 communications, 
miles of rail-road have been constructed in tho district. The 
main lino runs through Gujar Khan, Rawalpindi and Attock, tho 
branch line to Khushalgarh, through Fatehjaug aud I’indighob. 

The Indus has been bridged at Attock. The district has become 
in the main peaceable and orderly, although many of the tribes 
have by no means lost all their old fierce and lawless 
characteristics. The cultivated area had increased from 820,003 
to 1,225,998 acres in 1885 and the revenue has increased 
from Rs. 7,31,778 to Rs. 9,77,033. The cultivated area in 
1893 amounted to 1,307,351 acres. 


The following is a list of Deputy Commissioners who Deputy Commis- 
bave held charge of the district since annexation, as far as “ #rs of tho <•»*- 
records are available: — 

It will bo seen that the average term of office i-> '■> months 
14 days and that no Deputy Commissioner has hold charge of 
the distiicfc since ISdS for more than two years autl four 
months. 
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a P er ’ ’ Between the date of commencement of Revised Settlement 
Administration- operations and its conclusion, thirteen different Deputy Corn- 
Deputy Commis- inissioners held charge of the district. 

sioners of the dis* = = — 1 

ct. 


Names. 


Colonel C. H. Hall 

Mr. K. T. Burney, officiating? 
Major IT. B. Urinston 
Mr. J. Frizclle, officiating 
Major H. B. L’rStistou . 

Mr. J. Frizclle, officiating 
Major R. G. G. JShortt, officiating 
Mr. J. Frizello, officiating 
Major H, B. I’rrnst ou 
Captain R. P. Nisbct, officiating.’! 
Major H. J>. Urinston . . 

Mr. H. E. Perkins, officiating 
Lieutenant C. F. Massy, officiating 
Colonel J. M. Cripps ° 

Lieutenant C. F. Massy, officiatin'* 
Colonel J. M. Cripps 
Lieutenant C. F. Massy, officiating 
Colonel J. M. Cripps 
Mr. G. Knox 

Captain H. Wood, officiating 
Mr. G. Knox ] 

„ T. O. Wilkinson, officiating... 
,, Ct. Knox 

Captain C. F. Massy, officiating . 
Mr. Ct. Kuos 
,, C . P. Bird, officiating 
,, G. Knox 

V C. P. Bird, officiating 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. W. H. 

Johustouc ... 

Mr. C. P. Bird, officiating 
Major R. T. M. Lang 
Mr. T. T. Troward, officiating 
»» B- Bird, officiating 
Major R. T. M. Lang 
Mr. J. A. L Miller, officiatin'* 

Major R. T. M. Lang .. ° 

Mr J. A. E. Miller, officiating 
Lieutenant-Colonel R.T M funo- 
Mr. M. Macauliffe ... ... * 

Major R. P. Nisbct ’.’! 

h^'i'enee, officiating . 

Mr. C . R. Hawkins 

R. Clarke 

Colonel R. P. XuJjot, C' .1.1'. 

Mr. S. S. Thorhnrn 
Colonel R. P. Nisbct, C I K. 

Mr. S. S. Thorburn 
Cotoncl R. £». Nisbct, C.I.K. 

Mr. J. W. Gardiner 
•• o * ^^^dith, officiating 

S. S. Thorbum ° j 

^ne, officiating 
Mr. L. L. btcedniau 
,, H. B. Beckett 

" Vi' n’ Ki ,! . ,ln,mr i'. •-'iriciatin- i 
,, »L B. Beckett 

■■ f - Hi nouf, ,,ffioi. 1 ti'ri£r 

ILiron j. L 1 

Mr. H. B. Beckett . ' | 


From 


Date not known 
7th October ISOS 
2nd December 18(58 
2 1st February 1870 
15th March ,, 

1st July ,, 

3rd December ,, 
1-ith 5 Larch 1871 
0th June ,, 

7th October 1873 
7th November 1873 . 
14th April 1874 
15th September 1875 
25th February 1870 
4th November ,, 
20th December 
24th September 1877 
12th November ,, 

2 1st December ,, 

0th August 1878 

lltli November ,, 
22nd 

21th April 1879 

18th Juno ,, 

1st August ,, 

18th September 1880 
18th October 1880 . 
22nd January 1881 . 


14tli February 
21st April ,, 
30th „ 

30tli September,, 
31st October ,, 
1st December ,, 
20th December 
17th January 1882 
18th July ,, 

18th September 
7th July 1*83 

8th November .. 
12th April 1881 
—Or I j November 
2nd February lSS*> 
4th June ,, 

27th November 
3rd March 1880 

-0th Apiil ,, 
27th July 
Lt November ,, 
8th June 18-sS 
Kith November 1888 
21st February 1890 
19th June ,, 

10th August ,, 

2 1st October 1891 
17th November 1891 
10th October 1892 
2nd November 
Kith January 1893 
KM h September 
I8th Octobi r ,, 


To 


1808. 


1870. 


I 


6th October 
1st December 
20th February 
1 4th March ,, 

30th June , t 

2nd December ,, 

12th March 1871. 

8th June ,, 

0th October 1873. 
0th November ,, 

13th April 1874. 

14th September 1875. 
24th February 1876. 
3rd November ,, 
19th December ,, 
23rd September 1877- 
11th November ,, 
20th December 
8th August 
10th November 
21st November 
23rd April 
17th June », 

31st July 

17th September 1880. 
17th October 
21st January 
13th Februay 


1878. 


1879. 


1881. 


20th April ,, 

29th „ 

29th September 
30th October ,, 
30th November ,, 
19th December ,, 
Kith January 1682. 
17th July ,, 

17th September 
0th July 1S83. 
7th November ,, 
l It h April 1884. 
19th November ,, 
1st February 1S85. 
3rd June ,, 

20th November ,, 
2nd March 1880. 
25 th April ,, 

20th July ,, 

31st October ,, 
7th June 1888. 
15th November ,, 
20th February 1890. 
18th June ,, 

9th August ,, 

20th October 1891. 
10th November ,, 
15th OctoT.er 1892. 

1st November ,, 

15th January 1893. 
9th September ,, 

17th October ,, 

Up to date. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE PEOPLE. 


SECTION A— STATISTICAL. 


The population of the Rawalpindi district is essentially 
rural. Thex'e are no towns with as many as 10,000 in- 
habitants, except Rawalpindi city, and not many largo villages. 
Throughout the eastern portion of the district the houses of 
the agriculturists are scattered about over the cultivated area, 
and every “ village ” is formed of a large number of small 
hamlets, consisting of from one to fifty houses, and locally 
known as dhoks. This is particularly the case in the hilly 
parts of the district, in which clusters of even a dozen huts are 
rarely met with ; each family having its own set of buildings, 
dwelling-house, cattle sheds, &c., in the midst of its own fields. 


Chapter III, & 

Statistical. 

Distribution 

population 


In the western part of the district the case is different, 
and this is partly duo to the greater wildness of the tract, the 
lawlessness of the people in past times, requiring the inhabi- 
tants to build their houses close to each other for the sake of 
mutual protection and also partly to the fact that there is not 
the same advantage to be gained from separation that there 
is in the more easterly parts, where the houses are distributed 
with the view of readily and easily obtaining a supply of 
manure for the fields adjoining them. In the hot dry tracts 
of the west there is not the same benefit to be got from placing 
manure on the fields, and there is not the same supply 
of cattle to provide it. 


These dhoks are found all over Murrce, Kalmta, Gujar 
Khan, and the greater part of the Rawalpindi tahsil. They 
are never seen in l’iudighcb or in Attock, and only occasionally 
in Fatehjang. 

The following table, extracted from the Census Report 
of 1881 and 1891, gives statistics on the subject of the distri- iation.' b * t3 ° P ° pa ' 
bution of population. 

1881 . 1891 . 


rror*ous ... 8000 

Percentage) of total population who live in villages < Males ... 87 02 

t Females... IU(>3 

Average rar populifci-vi p:r vi!l i go ••• ••• ... ••• ... 410 

Average total population per village and town ... ... 4P8 

Number of villages per 100 square miles ... ... ... ... 34 

Average distance from village to village, in miles ... ... ... 1*84 

C Tnf-L nre-i. < Total population 109 

{ c (. Rural population lot 

Density of population per ! Calt!vatod al . 01 « Total population 541 

square mile of ,,, ... j { population 48a 

~ . , , „ f Tola population 13 J 

ICuIturable area ^ Knral \^ a]Mioa ;iSS 

Number of resident families per occupied f Villages ... ... 1 ,19 

house I Towns lot 

, ... ( Villages 819 

In umber of persons per occupied house ... j >p mvna 0 

Number of persons per lesideut fumi'y ... j , j p j 


89 01 
8003 
91-87 
170 
530 
33 
1-88 
170 
157 
431 
387 
3 do 
331 
1 41 
1 35 
0 (It 
5 d‘l 
1.39 
4.17 
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Chapter III, a The P°P u l a P"o n °f the district is not migratory in charac- 

ter, but owing to the large cantonments within its bounds 

Statistical. and the length of railway line, there is always a certain 
Migration and fluctuating population of coolies and laborers of all kinds and 
birth-place of popu- 0 f military followers, and persons of a similar description. At 
latlon ‘ the time the census of 1831 was taken the circumstances of the 

district were somewhat abnormal, and Mr. Steedman, then 
Settlement Officer, wrote on this point as follows : — 

“1 have already alluded to the extraordinary demand for 
labor which work on the Punjab Northern State Railway and the 
transport arrangements in connection with the Kabul campaign 
had created at the time of the census; and consequently we find 
that, with the exception of Peshawar and Kohat, where precisely 
similar circumstances had produced an even greater demand, 
Rawalpindi takes from every district in the list. The immigra- 
tion is to the emigration as 349 to 100, yet 93 per cent, of 
the village population and 96 per cent, of the village females, are 
born in the district; while of the town of population only 52 per 
cent, of the persons and 44 per cent, of the males are indigenous. 
The fact is that, apart from the actual work iu progress at the 
time of the census, the construction of the railway and the tem- 
porary fixing of its terminus, workshops, and head-quarter3 at 
Rawalpindi attracted an enormous foreign population, thenumber 
of souls in the town of Pindi itself having risen from 28,586 to 
52,975 since 1868. Moreover, a series of bad seasons had driven 
numbers of herdsmen with their cattle into the Murree hills in 
search of pasture. The large proportion of males among the 
immigrants shows how generally temporary the immigration is, 
and how never reciprocal. The figures for emigration are 
curious. The only districts to which emigrants have ’gone from 
Pindi in any numbers are Jhelum, Peshawar, Hazara and 
Kohat: that is to say, there is no emigration across the Salt 
Range. I have already pointed out that the Trans-Jhelum tract 
is hardly a part of India; and its people are so distinct in habits 
and race from the people of the plains that they decline to settle 
among the latter. The largo immigration from the North-West- 
ern Provinces is dueto the cantonments and movements of troops. 
That from Kashmir largely consists of famine-stricken fugitives 
attracted by the demand for labor. The immigrantsfrom Afghan- 
istan are chiefly Hazara coolies employed on the new railway, 
where was assembled a motley crew of Kashmiris, Hazaras, 
Pathans, Western Panjabis, Musalman Jats from the Rechna 
Doab, and Purbias from Oudh and the North-Western Provinces, 
almost exclusively males.” Thes3 remarks refer to the census 
of 1881. 

The total number of residents shown as having been born 
out of the district in 1831 was 91,768, of whom 67,514 were 
males and 24,254 females. The number of persons born in the 
district, but living iu other parts of the Punjab, was shown as 
26,305, of whom 17,248 were males and 9,057 females. Tho 
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figures given below show the general distribution of the Chapter III, A. 

population by birth-place : — 

, Statistical. 

| Migration and 

Proportion per mille of resident population. birth-place of popu- 

lation. 


Born in 

Rural population. 

Urban population. 

Total population. 

Males. 

Females. 

CD 

a 

o 

no 

tS 

II 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

to 

a 

o 

CO 

u 

a» 

Ph 

The district ... 

900 

900 

032 

139 

033 

517 

830 

935 

888 

The province... 

909 

088 

977 

724 

829 

702 

030 

975 

951 

India ... 

990 

090 

998 

930 

0S2 

90 1 

001 

998 

003 

Asia ... 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

938 

9S3 

908 

993 

999 

990 


The following figures show the population of the dis- increase and de- 
trict as it stood at the enumerations of 1855, 1808, 1881 and crease of population. 




Census. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Density 

per 

square 

mile. 


r 

i 

1S55 ... 

353,750 

302,780 

250,904 

m 

Actuals 

1 

... -j 

1S08 

711,250 

38-1,280 

320,970 

lie 


i 

1881 

820,512 

419,287 

371,225 , 

109 



1891 1 

887,191 

478,457 

408,737 

170 


r 

1808 on 1S33 ... 

128-4 

320-9 

130-3 

128 

Percentages 

1 

... <{ 

1881 on 1803 ... 

1151 

1109 

113 5 

110 


1 

u 

1891 on 1881 ... 

108-1 

100-5 

110-1 

170 


The figures given for 1855 are probably not very trust- 
worthy, but it is quite certain that a very large increase of 
population has taken place since that date, due to the greatly 
increased security and prosperity of the tract, and to the gain 
by immigration consequent on the Kabul War, and the con- 
struction of the North-Western Railway. 

The increase has been far greater in urban than in rural 
population, the increase since 1803 being 44 per hundred in tho 
one case, and 15 per hundred in the other. Between 3881 and 
1891 the urban population increased by 14 percent, and the 
rural by 7 per cent. 
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Chapter III, A. 
Statistical. 

Increase and tie* 


For each tahsil the increase since 18GS is shown by the 
following figures : — 


. 

Tahsil. 

Total popclatiox. 

Percentage 
of popula- 
tion of 1801 
on that of 
18G8. 

1808. 

1881. 

1891. 

Rawalpindi 

173,302 

211.275 

213,141 

139 

Attock 

109,707 

13S.752 

141,003 

128 

Kahuta 

82,409 

87,210 

92,372 

112 

Murree 

31, SCO 

39,198 

43,772 

143 

Pindigheb 

80,730 

103,581 

99,330 

115 

Gujar Khan 

120,120 

133,390 

152,455 

121 

Fatelijang 

91,773 

1— > 

o 

O 

o 

113,041 

119 

Total ... 

707, u70 

i 

820,512 

887,194 

125 


Mr. Steedman wrote as follows on this part of the subject 
in his Census Report of the district in 1881 : — 

“ In discussing the increase in population of each tahsil the 
first requirement is a standard to measure that increase and to 
indicate whether it is normal or not. One gauge is the average 
rate of increase for the district, and another is in the case of 
each tahsil tho ratio between the percentages of increase of 
males and females. Where the percentage increase of females 
is higher than that of males, we may suspect that for some 
reason or other some corresponding number of tho males has 
temporarily emigrated, and where tho male percentage of 
increase is above the female it will probably bo found that a 
male immigration has set in. Where a population of a given 
tract has not been subjected to tho influence of emigration or 
immigration the percentages of the increase in males and 
females should agree, or only differ infinitesimally. 

u In the Rawalpindi, Attock and Murree talisils the percen- 
tages of the increases 
in total population, 
males and females, are 
shown in tabular form 
in the margin. The 
increase in the popu- 
lation of all three 
talisils is high. Tho 
excess in the two first 
talisils is due chiefly 
to the influx of able-bodied men from every quarter in quest 


Rawalpindi 

Attock 

ilurree 


Percentage of increase. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

IS 

<>>> 

13 

20 


10 

20 

23 

17 


Excess of 
male per- 
centage 
lover tcmale. 


0 

]{ 

G 
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of employment. At the time tl.e census was taken, there were 
very large bodies of daily laborers employed on Railway Chapter III, A. 
works in both tahsils. The largest number was in the Attock — — 

tahsil, engaged on heavy cuttings beyond Haji Shah and near Statistical, 
the Haro bridge. Hence we find the male percentage so much Increaso and do- 
higher than the female percentage of increase in this tahsil. crease0 P°P n a lon - 
The laborers were a motley crew, Kashmiris, Hazaras, Pathans, 

Western Punjab Muhammadans, Jats from the Rechna Doab, 
and Hindustanis from Oudli and the North-West Provinces. 

Most of these had left their women behind. 

“ In Murree the cause of the influx of strangers was differ- 
ent. The census was taken in February. The rains of 1880 
were a failure in the greater portion of the Rawalpindi and 
Kahuta tahsils, and almost entirely in Gnjar Khan. This defi- 
ciency was followed by, I fancy, tho driest cold weather the 
district over experienced. There was hardly a drop of rain 
from September until the end of February, after the census 
had been taken. Consequently all the cattle had been driven 
up into the Murree hills for grazing. With each village drove 
a few able-bodied zamiudars went, leaving their women and 
children at home. I was in camp in Southern Kahuta and 
across Gujar Khan during the end of February and the beginning 
of March, and everywhere I heard the same tale: 'Half the 
cattle have died of hunger, the other half have been taken totbe 
hills.’ In fact so large a number of strangers had penetrated 
into the hills by the 18th February, that special measures had 
to be taken for their enumeration. 

"In Gujar Khan only is there a considerable excess in the 
femalo percentage of increase over the male. This tahsil had 
suffered most from drought, and of all has least waste and 
grazing laud. It lost, therefore, proportionately more of its 
inhabitants. Most had gone to the hills with cattle, but not a 
few had wandered north into Rawalpindi and Attock in search 
of labor. In Pindigheb and Fatehjang the male and female 
percentages of increase are nearly equal. Both these tahsils 
had better harvests than Gujar Khan. Some parts of Fateh- 
jang were very bad, but along the Sohana and elsewhere the 
crops were good. The rabi crops in Pindigheb were the best in 
the district, taking them all round. In Attack and Rawalpindi 
the abnormal increase in population is due chiefly to a foreign 
and temporary element. In Fatehjang, Pindigheb and Murree 
population has increased rapidly, as there lias been and is 
greater room for expansion than in the other tahsils. Kahuta, 
with the exception of barren hills, and Gujar Khan, are very 
nearly fully cultivated, and possess but little room for an in- 
crease in the agricultural population. In neither is there any 
urban population.” 

Table No. XI shows the total number of births and Births and death ». 
deaths registered in the district for the five years from 1881 
to 1885. 
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Chapter III, A. 

Statistical- 

Births and deaths. 


The distribution of the total 



j 1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1S92. 

1893. 

Males 

17 

1G 

17 

18 j 

10 

Females 

15 

14 

15 

17 

14 

Persons 

32 

30 

32 

135 j 

30 


deaths from fever for these 

five years over the 

twelve months of the 
year is sh o \v n in 
Tables Nos. XIA and 
XIB. The annual 
birth-rates per mille, 
calculated on the po- 
pulation of 1891, are 
given in margin, 
death-rates per mille 


The figures below show the annual 
since 1889 calculated on the population of the year. 


The registration is still imperfect, though it 



j 1880. 

1890. 

; i89i. 

Males 

. 19 

21 

15 

Females 

18 

IS 

: 1-1 

Persons 

. 37 

39 

1 29 

1 


1892 


20 

12 


1893. 


11 

12 

20 


is yearly 
improving ; but the 
figures always fall 
short of the facts, and 
the fluctuations pro- 
bably corresp ond, 
allowing for a regular 
increase due to im- 
pr o v e d registration 
fairly, closely with the 
actual fluctuations iti the births and deaths. The historical 
retrospect which forms the first part of Chapter HI of the 
Census Roportof 1881, and especially the annual chronicle from 
1849 to 1881, which will be found at page 56 of that report, 
throw some light on tho fluctuations. Such further details as 
to birth and death-rates in individual towns as are available 
will be found in Table No. XLIV, and under the headings of 
the several towns in Chapter YI. 

Age, sex and civil The figures for age, sex and civil condition are given 
condition. in great detail in Tables IV to YII of the Census Report of 

1881. Table YII attached to this report gives the numbers of tho 
sexes by religions. The limitation to be placed on ago statistics 
have been very fully discussed in Chapter VII of the Census 
Report, and it is not necessary to go over this ground here. 

The following figures show the distribution by age of every 
10,000 of population according to the figures of the census of 
1881 and 1891 


1881. 



i 

! 0-1 

: 1-- 

! 2-3 

1 

3-1 

1 

1 1—5 i 
| 

0-5 

5—10 

10-15 

1 

15-20 

Persons 

20 $ 

\ nr 

250 

113 

.100 

1,110 | 

1.51S 

1,126 ; 

1 852 

Male* 


1 10 

220 , 

201 

, 115 

1.257 : 

l,lbO 

1,178 

i 821 

Females ... 

200 

| 1-57 

270 , 

.112 

1 17S 

1,111 1 

1,557 . 

i ,003 ; 

1 810 


20—25 

' 25 -10 

.10—13 ■ 

35- 

10- 15 

15-50 1 

5o — 55 j 

53— (in 

Over 60 

Persons 

... , s n , 

hHO | 


501 

0’»0 I 

3i>9 i 

110 j 

111 

552 

Males 

... ; SbO | 

K70 . 

! : 

527 . 

I 510 | 

111 | 

127 i 

117 

571 

Females ... 

... S88 

t I 

biS i 

bl>2 ; 

177 | 

017 ! 

j 

103 

103 

131 

520 
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4 




1891. 


Chapter III, A- 



Under 

One 

Two 

[ Three 

j Four 

Total 

I 5—9 

10-14 

| 15-19 


year. ; 

year. 

year*. 

years. 

! years. 

0—1 


Persons 

302 

i 273 

322 

339 

1 331 

1 

1,627 j 

! 

1,486 I 

9G1 1 

: 1,039 

Males 

, ait 

257 

306 

329 

1 320 

1,556 1 

1,488 : 

1.019 J 

996 

Females 

j 3S5 j 

290 

312 

351 

343 

1,711 | 

1,461 | 

698 j 

1,089 


| 20—21 j 

26-29 j 

30—31 

J 35-39 , 

| 40 — 11 

45—49 

50—54 j 

55 — 59 

60 & over 

Persons 

8 ro ! 

996 

709 

6s4 i 

300 I 

428 1 

174 1 

312 

366 

Males 

886 I 

981 

728 

682 

' 345 

431 | 

186 | 

319 

380 

Females 

872 1 

1,011 

686 

688 

331 

422 

162 

303 

I 343 


Statistical. 

Age, Bex and civil 
condition. 


On the subject of the relation of the number of males to 
the number of females Mr. Steedman, Settlement Officer, 
wrote : — 


“In the total population of the district there are 55 men to 
45 women in every liuudred souls; classified according to 
religion, the variations are more marked. While in every 
hundred of the Muhammadans we find 54 men to 46 women, 
in the case of Christians the ratio is 76 to 24, and of Hindus 61 
to 39. There are 58 Sikh males to 42 females, and the same 
ratio prevails among Jains and Saraogis. 


“The proportion of males to females is now somewhat 
larger than it was found to be in 1868, and this is probably due 
to the presence of a large body of foreign males in the district 
attracted by the demand for labor of the last year. Compared with 
the provincial ratio (45'52), the divergence is extremely small. It 
is only in the case of Hindus that the male ratio is noticeably high. 
It is now higher (61) than it was (58) in 1868 in this district. T 
am notable to give any explanation on the point. Infanticide is, 
as far as I know so to speak, unknown in the district. Perhaps 
the resultant ratio may have been effected by the presence of a 
number of down-country Hindus working as coolies on the rail- 
way and in other miscellaneous employments, but this is a mere 
conjecture, and in aDy case the effect would be but slight. Some 
weight is given to this view by the fact that the number of 
Hindu males is much higher in the Rawalpindi and Attock tahsils 
in proportion to the females than in any other, Murree excepted ; 
and in Murree the Hindu population is inconsiderable. The ratio 
between Muhammadan males and females is remarkably steady 
through all the tahsils of the district. The highest male ratio is 
56 in Attock, the lowest 50 iu Gujar Khar, and the district ratio 
is 54 in tho 100 souls. I give below the district ratios per 
10,000 


i 

[ Hindus. 

Sikhs. 

Jaius. il'C. 

M ahamxna- 
dans. 

j Christians. 

i 

Males . j 

j 

Cf iSO I 

5,S23 

o,7 GO 

5.3 s 1 

7,5! 

Females 1 

a.011 ! 

4.175 ; 

1 

4,210 

4.010 

2.404 
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“In discussing tlie returns of tlie 1868 census, tlie large 
proportion of children excited some attention, The proportion 
was so much larger than those obtaining in European selected 
countries that doubts were thrown on the accuracy of the returns 
by some, while others maintained that the custom of early mar- 
riages prevalent in India, coupled with the fact that almost every 
woman married, was a sufficient reason for the excess. The 
results of this census clearly indicate that almost every woman 
who arrives at puberty (19 out of 20) is married, that of males 
who reach the age of fifteen, three out of four are married, and 
also that there are certainly more children in India than in 
European countries. According to the returns children under 
fifteen in this district are 40 per cent, of the total population, 
which does not really differ from the results of 1868 census.” 

The number of males among every 10,000 of both sexes 
is shown below. The decrease at each successive enumeration 
is almost certainly due to greater accuracy of enumeration. 
In the census of 1881 and 1891 the number of females 
per 1,000 males in the earlier years of life was found to be as 
given below. The figures for civil condition are given in 
Table No. X, which shows the actual number of single, married 
and widowed for each sex in each religion, and also the 
distribution by civil condition of the total number of each sex in 
each age-period. 


Population. 

m 

d 

tc 

> 

W 

Total. 


1855 

... 


5,408 

All religions 

1SG8 

, , 

... 

5,403 


IS, SI 

5,373 

5,300 

5,470 

Hindus ... 

1SSI 

5,830 

0,440 

C,0S9 

Sikhs 

1881 

5,000 

7,032 

5,823 

Jains 

1881 



5,700 

Musalmans 

1881 

5,328 

0,108 

5,381 

Christians .. 

1881 

... 

7,070 

7,590 

All religions 

1891 

3,2-17 

0,581 

5,393 

Hindus 

1S01 

| 5,379 

0,301 

5,829 

Sikhs 

1S91 

' 5,319 

7,327 

5,700 

Jains 

1891 

1 7,000 

5,493 

5,503 

Musalmans 

1891 

i 5,230 

0,450 

5,309 

Christians 

1891 

7,429 

8,104 

8,150 
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Year of life. 

© a 
i-t c 


m 

as 'rj 


J_- tc 

ja 

JA 

» s 




M 

a 

0-1 for 1881 

900 

923 


959 

1-2 „ 

935 

875 

, . . 

927 

2-3 „ 

99G 

838 


1,012 

3-4 „ 

001 

... 


... 

4-5 

G05 

... 


... 

Under,' 1 year for 1891 

0G2 

933 

989 

964 

1 „ „ 

954 

930 

967 

955 

2 years ,, 

959 

973 

919 

935 


911 

971 

791 

903 

4 „ ,. „ 

91G 

857 

875 

921 

0—4 

940 

93G 

902 

940 
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Table No. 

XII sho 

w.s the 

Infirmity. 

Males. 

Females. 

Insane 

... ’ 4 

3 

Blind 

... 1 17 

i 18 

Deaf and dnmb 

... | 14 

! 12 

Leprous 

... i 5 

3 


number of insane, blind’ 
deaf-mutes, and lepers in 
the district in each religion. 
The proportions per 10,000 
of either sex for each of 
these infirmities are shown 
in the margin. Tables Nos. 
XII to XVA of the 
Census Report for 1891 give further details of the age and caste 
of the infirm. The figures call for no general remarks. 


Infirmities. 


The figures given below show the composition of the European and 
Christian population, and the respective numbers who returned Eurasian population, 
their birth-place aud their language as European. They are 
taken from Tables A, B, X and XI of the Census Report 
for 1891. Figures for 1881 are given for sake of comparison : — 




, 1881. 


1891. 


Details. 

1 ' tfc 

- i ~ 

! J ! 2 

l s ' 5 

1 a . s* 

Persona. 

go 

O 

c i 

s 

1 ® 

! 'S 

i I 

i * 

* 00 

! § 

CO 

u 

' a> 

: 04 

r 

European anti Ameri- 

2,771 - 8I~ 

. 8,588 

5,571 

1,120 

0,697 

Races ok | 

cans. 

) i 

1 




Christian ) 

Enrasians 
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Chapter III, B. Bat the figures for the races of Christians, which are dis- 
“ cussed in Part VII of Chapter IV of the Census .Report of 1881 

Religions- are y er y untrustworthy ; and it is certain that many who were 

European a n d rea jjy Eurasians returned themselves as Europeans. The figures 
urasian popn > £ or European birth-place are also incomplete, as many Euro- 
peans made entries, probably names of villages and the like, 
which, though they were almost certainly English, could not be 
identified, and were therefore classed as “ doubtful and un- 
specified.” The number of troops stationed in the district is 
given in Chapter VC and the distribution of Enropean and 
Eurasian Christians by tahsils is shown in Table No. VII. 


SECTION B — RELIGIONS. 

Statistics and local The rural population of the district is mainly Musalman. 
d \ons bnti ° n ° f reI ' The urban population which is of little importance, compared to 
J ' the rural, as the total number is small, is more equally divided. 

According to the Census Report of 1891, 91 per cent, of 
the rural population are Musalmans. The immense majority of 
these are Sunnis. A few of the Gakhars are Shias but not 
many ; Hindus are chiefly Brahmans or Banias. 


The following table shows the distribution by religions of 
every 10,000 of the rural, urban and total population of the 
district : — 


Religion. 

! 

j Rural population 

| 

I 

Urban population. 

Total population. 

Hindu 

573 

3,011 

939 

Sikh 

280 

541 

310 

Jain 


87 

IO 

Musalman 

r»,i4C 

4,728 

8, CGI 

Christian 

1 

724 

80 


The religions of the principal castes are given in Table No. 
IX and will also be noticed when each table comes under dis- 
cussion. 


Christian Missions. There is a thriving American Presbyterian Mission in 
Rawalpindi, an account of which is quoted here from a note 
kindly supplied by the Manager of the Mission Schools : — 

Some Notes on the Mission Work in Rawalpindi. 

The American Presbyterian Mission at Riiwalpindi was 
established in the spring of the year 185(3. In the spring of 1892, 
by a mutual arrangement between the mission bodies in this 
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country and the governing Boards in America, the property 
and the control of the mission work here was transferred to 
the American United Presbyterian Mission. The mission pre- 
mises are stituated on the north of the river Leh just in 
front of the Municipal garden. The mission force should 
normally consist of at least two ordained and two lady mission- 
aries. But owing to removals on account of sickness in 
different parts of onr mission field in the Punjab, the force 
here is reduced to one ordained missionary. This unsatisfactory 
state of things will be changed as soon as missionaries can be 
brought out from America. There aro three native Bible 
women, four Christian teachers, one book-seller and four cate- 
chists. Outstation work has been opened at Gujar Khan and 
Bassali, two catechists being located at each place. 

The Christian community connected with the mission num- 
bers 82 of all ages. Of the adults 38 are communicants. The 
church is the first building on the right hand side of the road 
leading from the sadr bazar as it enters the city. On the same 
side of this road and next to the church are the Mission School 
compound and buildings. The compound has ample room for 
athletic sports and the school boys take great interest both 
in foot-ball and cricket. The school buildings comprise twenty- 
seven class rooms, and a fine hall, 54' x 27' in extent. By an 
arrangement of folding screens eight large class rooms can be 
thrown into connection with this hall if required. 

The following is a list of the schools of the mission with the 
numbers of their pupils : — 

I . — Boys’ Schools. 

College (teaching to F, A. Examination) ... 

City Main High School 
,, Branch School ... 

Sadr Bazar Branch School 

Total 

II . — Girls’ Schools. 

These schools are three in number, teaching up to the 
Upper Primary Standard, and have a total attendance of 
210 pupils. 

III. — Sabbath Schools. 

(1) For Christians, one school 35 pupils. 

(2) For non-Christians, four schools 05 „ 

The total cost of the boys’ schools for the year ending 31st 
November 1803 was Ks. 20,477-3-7. This expenditure is met 
by income from : — 

1. Provincial and Municipal Funds. 

2. does from pupils. 

3. Mission funds. 


20 pupils. 
0G3 „ 

129 „ 


... 1,023 
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Chapter III, B. 

Religions. 

Christian Missions. 


The increase of the boys’ schools for tho year ending 31st 
November 1893 was as follows : — 


1. In pnpils — 

(1) Main School 

(2) Branches 


2. In fees — 

(1) Main School 

(2) Branches 


Total 


Total 


... 28 
... 54 

... 82 

Es. a. p. 
128 2 0 
173 9 6 

301 11 (1 


Sects. 


Result of Government Exminations. 


High School. 


University Entrance Examination 

University Middle School Exami- 
nation 

Upper Primary Examination 
Lower Primary Examination 


( in 1893, 22 passed out of 35 eandidateti. 
\ in 1894, 26 „ ,, „ 33 ., 

C in 1893, 24 „ 

( in 1894, 58 ,, 

„ G9 
,, ,, Go 

5> 

S in 1893, 69 ,, 

) in 1894 * 

,! „ 125 

JJ 

\ in 1893. 89 
i in 1894 * 

„ 132 



Work among Lepers. 

A contribution is received from tho “ Mission for Lepers,” 
and a catechist is employed who labors among the inmates of 
the leper asylum which is maintained by Government not far 
from Rawalpindi city. 


Booh and Tract Distribution. 


A bookshop is maintained in one of the main bazars of the 
city, and the book-seller also takes his stock of books around 
to the different parts of the station. The number of Bibles, 
Testaments and portions, as well as of other religious books and 
tracts, sold every month is very satisfactory. Most of the 
stock of books are vernacular, but a few English books are also 
carried. 

New Work Proposed. 

An effort is being made to procure land in or near tho 
Murrce bazar for a preaching place, and it is proposed to open 
a sub-station there as soon as a satisfactory worker to take 
charge can be arranged for. 

The mission lias a house near the church building in 
Rawalpindi city in which it is hoped that a charitable dispen- 
sary will be opened ere long. 

There are few peculiar Hiudu sects to be found in the 
district, and there are no special peculiarities of religious 
belief to be noted. A short account of the Kukas or Jagrasis 
is given farther on. 


# These examinations not held as yet this year. 
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The rural population is nearly all Musalman as mentioned 
above, but they are neither very strict in following the tenets 
of their religion, nor> except as regards the Sikhs, are they 
very fanatical. The intense hatred which subsists between 
some of the Musalmans and Sikhs in this district is probably 
more to be attributed to the severity of Sikh rule and the 
extortionate character of their assessments, which are not yet 
forgotten, than to religious animosity. On the other hand, the 
Sikhs fully reciprocate the sentiment of hatred, and on their 
part it is mostly due to the fanaticism of some of their leaders. 

The Sikhs of the district are not very numerous, but are of 
considerable importance, and the spiritual bead of the Potlio- 
war Sikhs, Baba Khem Singh, has his head-quarters at Kallar 
in the Kahuta tahsil, where he has built himself a palace. 
There are no other religious sects requiring special notice. 

Table No. VII gives the numbers in each tahsil and the 
whole district who follow each religion, as ascertained in tho 
census of 1891, and Table No. XLXII gives the same information 
for towns. 

Further information on the subject can be found in the 
Census Report, Tables Nos. Ill, IIIA, IIIB. 

The Kuka sect owe their origin to a Sikh who 
resided in Hazro in the Attock tahsil, in the time of Ranjit 
Singh. One Dal Singh, Arora, of Hazro, had two sons, Balik 
Singh and Mana Singh. There was at that time a Sikh fort 
in Pirdad, a village adjoining Hazro, and a Sikh official had 
his office in Hazro, and the garrison of the fort and all the 
officials connected with Banki Rai, the Sikh Civil Officer in 
charge at Hazro, got their supplies from Dal SiDgh’s sons. 
Bhai Balik Singh professed the Sikh religion, and obtained 
the name of a wise and holy man, and became a teacher among 
the people, and many of the Sikh garrison of Pirdad became 
bis disciples, and others from the neighbourhood also began to 
look up to him as their spiritual adviser and head. This 
garrison was moved down southwards, including in it one Ram 
Singh, belonging to a village in Ludhiana. He, too, was a 
disciple of Balik Singh, and spread liis doctrines wherever he 
went. After the Sikh power passed away Balik Singh continued 
to teach at Hazro and built a place of reception there, where 
his disciples and friends assembled to hear him teach. He died 
at the age of 70 in 1803 and was buried at Hazro. Ram Singh 
returned to Hazro two years before the death of Balik Singh and 
obtained his permission to instruct the people in his doc- 
trines. Many joined the sect, and in time the Kuka outbreak 
took place in 1873. Ram Singh was arrested and sent to 
Raugoon. Balik Singh left no son ; his brother, Mana Singh, 
left two, of whom one, Khair Singh, has succeeded to Balik 
Singh’s position as apostle of the sect of which as it is now 
characteristic, that its disciples are strictly enforced not to 
reveal the tenor of its teaching. The sect is not called 
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Chapter III, B- Kukas in Rawalpindi, but Jagrasi. In Sialkot they call 
7-7- tbemselres Nam-dhari ; further south round Amritsar they 

Religions. have got the name of Kukas, from their habit of reading 

Kutas ' their sacred books with great vehemence, wagging their heads 

the while until they became unconscious of their actions, when 
they commence shouting leu ku kit, whence the name Kuka. 
This sect recognise Guru Nanak as the chief Sikh priest ; 
further south the Kukas are all followers of Guru Govind Singh 
only. For an account of the Kuka Branch the Final 
Report of the Ludhiana district at pages 56 and 57 may 
be consulted. The Jagrasis do not attempt to conceal that they 
belong to the sect, as the Settlement Officer of Ludhiana states 
is the case with the Kukas, 

Bliabraa. The Bhabras are a small trading class of Rawalpindi, 

who, though very small in number, deserve passing mention. 
They are willing to do all kinds of work, and are all well-to-do. 
They only number 800 souls all told, but are divided into 9 
tribes. Their most remarkable characteristic is their custom 
of undergoing long voluntary fasts, ranging from 6 to 10 
days, during which they are said to eat nothing and only 
to drink water. They will not eat flesh or drink wine, and 
are very careful not to destroy animal life in their food and 
drink. They usually wear red “pagris” (turban), whatever 
their age, and generally some jewelry. They are one of the 
innumerable small Hindu sects of India, and form a somewhat 
remarkable little colony in Rawalpindi. No other Hindu sects 
deserve separate notice. 

uperstitiona. . The superstitions of the people here, as elsewhere in 
this country, are very numerous and complex ; and any com- 
plete account of them would take months to write, and the 
necessary information years to collect. 

The Ghakhars are probably the most superstitious of all 
the Musalmdn tribes, the Hindus more so by far than the 
.Muhammadans. 

The common forms of superstitions are found .here as 
elsewhere ; it is held unlucky to start on a journey northwards 
on Tuesday or Wednesday ; Mondays and Fridays are luckv 
days to commence such a journey. It is bad to start south- 
wards on Thursday • good on Wednesday. 

“ Mangal Budh na jaeye pahar, Jiti bazi de ye bar” (“ Do 

not go northwards on Tuesday or Wednesday, for if you 
succeed it will still end in loss”) is the popular proverb on 
this subject. 

You should not go east on Monday or Saturday, but 
should choose Sunday or Tuesday, if possible ; for journeys 
westward, Sundays and Thursdays are bad, Mondays and Satur- 
days are good. On starting on a journey it is fortunate to 
meet some one carrying water, to meet a sweeper, a dog, a 
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woman with a child, a Khatri, a maiden, all hinds of flowers, 
a mail (gardener), a donkey, a Raja, a horse-man, a vessel of 
milk, curds, ghi, vegetables, sugar or a drum ( nakdra ). 

It is considered unlucky to meet a BrahmaD, a Mullan, a 
man with a bare head, any person weeping, smoking fire, a 
crow flying towards one, a widowed woman, a broken vessel 
in a person's hand, a cat, a gardener with an empty basket, a 
goat or a cow or any black animal, a snake or an empty gharrah 
carried along. To hear the sound of crying or to hear a 
person sneeze while on a journey is most unfortunate. This 
last will almost always occasion at least a delay in a journey. 

It is not easy without much more careful enquiry than a Set- 
tlement Officer can find time for, to give any satisfactory reason 
for these superstitions : meeting water at starting is considered 
lucky, because water is much prized; sweepers are humble, 
honest and useful ; dogs are faithful, and so on. Brahmans 
are seldom seen without their asking for something ; Malians 
are unlucky to meet for much the same reason. 

Zamindars will irot commence ploughing on Sundays or 
Tuesdays. It is considered very unlucky for a cow to calve 
in Bhadon, for a mare to drop a foal in Sawan, a buffalo to 
calve in Magh, a cat to have kittens in- Jeth, a donkey to have 
a faol in Sawan, a camel to have young in Baisakh, a goat to 
have a bid in Poh, or a dog to have pups in Chet. If any 
of these things happens in any household the Brahman or 
Mullan is at once consulted as to what should bo done, and the 
prescriptions always include a fee to the person consulted, in 
some shape or other. To hear a horse ueighing in the day- 
time is unlucky. Hindus greatly dislike to have a child born 
in Katik. 

Bucky days, depending usually on the state of che moon, 
are recognized here as elsewhere. Charms and spells to ward 
off evils from, and to cure the diseases of, men and cattle aro 
commonly believed in and are highly esteemed by both 
Muhammadans and Hindus. Only the Pathans of the district 
appear to care for none of these things. 

A very curious instance of imposture and credulity occurred iiafu'a win-lif. 
in the Rawalpindi district in the year 1873, known always 
as the “ Hafiz’s swindle.” A man of the name of Shah Zaman, 
an Admal Ghakhar of the Nauroz Khan Branch, of Mauza 
Nara. of tahsil Kahuta, was tho hero of the late swindle. He 
owned land paying Rs. 6-14-0 per annum, and had no brothers. 

He was born in Chet 1915 = March 1859 ; and when 3 years 
old became blind after an attack of small-pox, and began to 
learn at the Masjid and committed to memory 5 out of the 
30 Siparahs of the Quran, and then gave it up ; but by this 
means he acquired the title of “ Hafiz.” He then went and 
became the pupil of a fakir of Beor, tahsil Kahuta, known as 
Sain Fateh-ulla, “ Fakir Naushihi,” a man of no note. In the 
end of 1879 our Hafiz went and settled in Mauza Lulihal, tahsil 
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Chapter III, B. 
Beligions- 

Hu i/V swindle. 


Gniar Khan, where he had relatives, and there he kept a forty 
clay’s fast, and became known through this and began to attract 
disciples, giving out that he could obtain their desires for them, 
whatever they might be, discover stolen property, &o. A 
zamindar of Dokhna had some jewels stolen from his house ; 
lie came to the Hafiz and offered him quarter of the value it 
he r>ould discover his jewels. They had not been discovered 
when the zamindar went to the thana and reported him as a 
jnduqar (sorcerer), and said that he had taken Rs. 5 to 
riiscover the jewels. The case was sent lip and investigated by 
Salig Ram, Extra Assistant Commissioner. Sardar Bakar 
Khan, Rais, of Mator, and Mirza Bashmat Ali Khan of Nfira 
came in and represented him to be a poor p.nd blind and in- 
offensive man. Xn absence of proof against him he was released \ 
and he then gave out that God had brought about his 
release in order that he might help his impoverished Musal- 
miin brethren who were now so much indebted and in the 
hands of money-lenders, and declared that he was going to 
clear off their debts. He accordingly announced that for every 
rupee brought to him he would return five rupees. Some- 
zamindars of Lulihal brought in a few rupees and received the 
promised return. The news soon spread and rupees began to 
pour in. At first the promised return was always made until 
crowds began to assemble daily with rupees for the Hafiz, who 
then made one Fateh Jang, of Sukho, his Munshi at Re. 1 per 
day, and began to enter the amounts paid in and to -announce 
more distant dates for their return four-fold. Then he sum- 
moned Nadar Ali, Gakhar of Doberan, liis relative, to come and 
also act as his Munshi. For some time the money was regularly 
repaid two-fold, three-fold, as even four-fold as at first announ- 
ced. The Hafiz always making the returns with his own hand,, 
and he began to be looked upon as a “ Wali.” He used to sit 
at night on his bed and throw rupees up against the roof; the 
people outside heard this, and it was spread about that God 
rained down rupees upon the Hafiz every night. When he 
had got a large number of rupees collected from believers, 
Bakar Khan, Garwal, of Mator (since murdered), Mirza Hash- 
mat Khan, Gakhar, of Nara, and Hashmat Ali Khan of Lehri, 
all of tahsil Kahuta, took away the Hafiz with them,_ first to 
Mator, where he received many more rupees ; and Faiz Talab 
of Nara was made a third Munshi. The Hafiz then moved on 
to Nara, and commenced to build a masonry house. It then 
began to be reported that when any one brought rupees to 
give to the Hafiz, the three Rais mentioned above took ten per 
cent, for themselves first. This still left such a margin of 
profit that rupees continued to be poured j’d. The Hafiz then 
took to veiling his face and saying long prayers. He appeared 
to take no thought of his rupees. People sent their daughters 
to him with money, and it was said that he had given money 
to poor people to marry their daughters. Then the Hafiz 
married in Mauza Lulihal himself, and then betrothed himself 
to a woman of Dobentn, but before this second marriage could 
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come off, the bubble burst. Bakhshi Khuslnvakt Rai, a Kliafri 
of Kallar, made a report of his proceedings, and a warrant was 
issued for Ji is arrest, but notice reached the Hafiz and his three 
“ Musahibs, 1 '’ as Bakar Ivhan, Hashmat Ali, and Hashmat Klian 
were called, who were then at Naira, before it could be cvcecuted, 
and it is reported that they cleared off with all the money ; 
Mirza Hashmat Ali getting, according to common report, which 
rests on no foundation of proof, 11s. 7,000, Bakar Khan, Rs. 
8,000, Mirza. Th&nu, nephew of the Hafiz, 11s. 12,000, Hashmat 
Khan, Rs. 7,000, Mirza Tirana of Lulihal, Hs. 4,000, Nadar Ali 
Munshi, Rs. 20, 000, Fateh Jang, Munshi, Ks. 8,000, Junta Khan, 
of Maira, Rs. 2,000. Of course this is all hearsay, and is merely 
given as the gossip of the country side, forming pait of the 
story. The father of the Hafiz is also said to have buried a 
quantity of money. Debts were certainly paid off by some of 
those concerned about tin’s period in a wonderful way. At 
Lulihal, a box containing Hs. 25,000 was said to bo in posses- 
sion of the relatives of the Hafiz, and that they buried it in a 
field whence it was stolen by an outsider. Many persons were 
nearly, if not absolutely, ruined by this swindle, having sold 
and mortgaged their proper ty to bring money to the Hafiz. 

When the Deputy Inspector of Police, with the warrant 
from Kahuta, reached Nara, he arrested the Hafiz, and his 
three associates. No money was found in any of their bouses. 
Before the arrest, Nadar Ali’s friends had placed Rs. 4,000 with 
Ram Dial, and Ils. 2,960 with Khazana, goldsmith, in deposit, 
both of Doheran ; and also buried some money in a field in a 
.le.gcha (cauldron), which was discovered and dug up, but nothing 
was found in Nadar Ali’s houses. All the parties were scut up 
for trial, and the trial costall the accused, according to common 
report, a very large sum of money in legal and also in illegal 
ways. The result was fiually that the Hafiz was imprisoned for 
one year and a half for Iris impudent and daring swindle; 
Nadar Ali for 2| years ; Farman Ali, father of the Hafiz, for six 
months ; Sirdar Bakar Khan for six months; Hashmat Khi in, of 
Lehri, for six months. Mirza Hashmat Ali was not convicted. 
Bakar Khan and Hashmat Khan were released on appeal, and 
their sentences quashed, Hashmat Ali died in prison; the rest 
served their times and were then released. 

The Hafiz lost nearly all he had got during the progress of 
the trial, being made to pay freely in all directions. The com- 
mon saying on the subject was — 

Mal-i-haram bud, 

Baja-i-haram raft, 

(“ His ill-gotten gains have gone in the same way as they were 
acquired.”) 

The Hafiz after his release remained three or four years in 
his home, and then went to Mauza Sohawa, tahsil Chakwal, in 
Jhelum, where he began the same game again ; but when he had 
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Hafiz’s swindle. 


got Rs. 2,000 together, he was again arrested and put into 
prison on a further sentence of two years’ imprisonment in the 
Jhelum jail, lie was released on account of the Queen’s Jubilee, 
being apparently considered a fit subject for clemency. The 
following is a song made up in the district on the whole case* 
which is still commonly sung in the villages in which the Hafiz 
was best known : — 


SONG OP THE HAFIZ. 


) . Ganna kamade da adh-lakkon tarutiai, 

Alai login da us zori lutiai. 

The sugar-cane has been broken in two, 

He greatly x - obbed the people. 

2. Hafiz Nare da Mehro ti bhnliai, 

Alai logan da kassi wick rnliai. 

Hafiz of Nara was enchanted by a woman (Alchro), 

The money was thrown into the ravines, 

■i. Wall ! Wall ! Hafiz dian kamaian, 

Alain ta kari pazeban paian. 

Hafiz’s performance was good, 

1 came to wear bracelets and anklets. 

Hole .— (This is supposed to be Alehro’s remark.) 

1. Hafiz Narc da pia rori kntdai, 

Alai logan da ns zori Intiau 
Hafiz is pounding kankar, 

He swindled the people grossly, and stripped them off. 
Hole. — (This ia an allusion to hard labor in the jail). 

A. Alain tii nawin nath gharai, 

Oh Lhi Hafiz dekam AL 
I caused to be shaped a new nose-ring, 

That was lost in Hafiz’s swindle too. 

-V.'tf.— ( the lamentation of a woman who gavo her jewelry to the Ilali/ ) 
ti. Alain ta nawin gharai wali , 

Oh bhi Hafiz piehelie gAli, 

I got made a new ear-ring , 

That was also lost for Hafiz’s sake. 

7. Hafiz phas gia par-desi , 

Us di kaun gawiihi desi. 

Hafiz, a helpless fellow, is pnt into prison , 

None there is to give evidence in his favor. 

Aefe. — (This may be taken as sympatlielic or sarcastic). 
v . Alain Aj gharaian karian, 

(iallan ja Sarkare charbian. 

I got bracelets made to-day, 

But the matter came to the notice of the authorities, 
t*. Sun ke Hafiz dian auliaian, 

Logan zaminan gahne paian. 

They heard that the Hafiz was “ wali,” 

They mortgaged their lands (i. e., mortgaged tlieir lands 
to give to the Hafiz to get a double return). 
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There is a good deal more, but this will suffice as a specimen. Chapter III, B 

When rain fails for any considerable period, and the people Religions, 
are threatened with drought or famine, they proceed to invoke invocation of nun 
rain in some of the following ways : — 

I. They take grain, collecting a little from each house and 
place it in a vessel of water and boil it, and then take it to a 
khankah or masjid , and after prayer divide it among all present, 
and in Attock they also pass round confectionery and sweet 
breads. 

II. Men and women collect together, and repair and clean 
up the masjid and pray there. 

III. A boy is taken, and his face blackened and a stick put 
into his hand. He then collects all the other children, and they 
go round begging from every house and calling out — 

Aulia ! Manlia ! Minh barsa, 

Sadi kothi danc pa : 

Chiriye de mtinh pani pa ; 

and whatever grain they collect they boil and divide. 

IV. Men, women, boys and girls collect together and fill 
a gharah with water, mud, cow-dung and similar things, and, 
choosing out the most quarrelsome person in the village, 
they fling this gharah into his or her house ; upon this 
a violent quarrel immediately takes place. The idea being 
that the Almighty, seeing to what straits they are reduced, will 
send down rain. 

V. Men and women fill gharahs with water and take them 
and pour them over some holy person and bathe and wash him 
telling him to pray for rain. 

VI. Boys and girls are collected together : two dolls are 
dressed up as a man and a woman, and then they all say, 

Guddi gudda margia : and they then burn them with small 
sticks and lament their death saying : — 

Guddi gudda saria 
Was mian kalia ; 

Gaddi gudda pitta, 

Was mian chittia ; 

Kale patthar chitte ror, 

Baddal pia giranwen kol ; 

Which may be translated thus — 

Dolls we burnt to ashes down. 

Black cloud ! soon come down ; 

Dolls well we bewailed, 

Do, white rain ! set in ; 

Stones black and pebbles white. 

Cloud (rain) fell near village site. 

This custom is a Hindu one. 
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Chapter III, B. VII. Several women of one village go to another and seize 
— goats from their flocks. The women of that village come and 

Keugions- fight with those taking the goats. If they do not succeed in 
invocation of nun. rescu j n g the goats, they, too, take goats from another village. 

The stolen goats are then killed and eaten. This is supposed to 
show that the women are starving, and thus to appeal to the 
pity of the deity. 

VIII. The common people get some person of high rank 
who ha3 never put his hand to the plough to come and plough 
some laud. It is said that on one occasion a former Deputy 
Commissioner was induced to put his hand totheplough, an action 
which wa9 speedily followed by the fall of the desired rain ! 

Such a state of affairs is supposed to be indicated by this, 
that the deity must be moved thereby to send rain. Numerous 
instances are quoted in which such a proceeding on the part of 
men of high rank and station was effectual in bringing down 
rain from heaven. 

IX. In Sikh villages, the Granthi reads prayers night and 
day until he has gone through the whole. Then coufectionery is 
divided and presents are made to the readers, and a valuable 
cloth is placed ou the Granth book. 

X. The Mullans and others go to the maijid and call the 
I’mr/ seven times at each corner, and also go round the village 
calling the bang. Crowds of villagers assemble and repeat 
prayers. This is kuown as zari. This is common in tahsil 
Attock. Religious books are read and presents made to priests 
and shrines. A ploughshare’s weight of grain is a common gift 
at such a time. 

•'.urs.jfce. The principal religious gathering in this district takes place 

at Nurpur, a small village at the foot of the Margalla hills, nine 
miles north-east of Rawalpindi city. Several springs gush out 
of the hills here and form a pure fresh stream of water. There 
is a shrine of a Musalman saint, called Barri Latif Shah, which is 
visited by large crowds at the time of the fair or mela. Barri 
Latif Shah is said to have been born in Gujar Khan tahsil, then 
to have gone to Sherpur in Hazara and married there, and leaving 
that place for some reason, to have lived alone for 24 years in a 
forest in that district ; and there is a shrine to him there also. 
Coming through the forests, he came to the spot, then barren, 
where Nurpur now stands, where he settled, associated four dis- 
ciples with himself, and started a mela or fair during his own 
life-time. Latif Shah got the name of Barri from his constant 
wanderings in the forest. The Emperor Bahadur Shah of Delhi 
is said to have visited Nurpur in the saint’s life-time, when some 
of the buildings were erected. The fair now takes place on each 
Thursday in the month of Jeth (May — June) ; originally in Latif 
Shah s time it wa3 in December. Many persons come to it from 
Peshawar, and in Phagau (February — March) the fakirs of 
the shrine in their turn visit Peshawar, where they are much 
thought of. 
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About 20,000 persons attend the fair annually, a largo 
number of natch girls always attending. The last Thursday 
of the month of Jeth is the chief day of the fair, which is attended 
by many Bindiis as well as Muhammadans. Another fair 
takes place at Saulpur, a very similar village at the foot of the 
Margalla range with beautiful springs of water. This is a Hindu 
fair, the shrine being known as Ram Kund. This is attended by 
about 8,000 persons annually. There are hero four springs 
known as Ram Kund, Sita Knud, Bachman Kund, and Hanuman 
Kund. Raja Ram Chandar is said to have come to this spot in 
his wanderings with his companions, for which reason the Hindus 
regard the place as sacred. The fair takes place in Baisakh 
(April— May). 

There is another well known shrine in Rawalpindi itself, 
that of Shah Chiragh, a Sayed, which is the scene of a religious 
fair. Shah t'hiragh is said to have been horn in Saiad, talisil 
Gujar Khan, some 270 years ago, and to have come to Rawal- 
pindi in his old ago. Every Thursday many persons, both 
Hindus and Musalmaus, visit the khanka/i or shrine, but the 
tour Thursday.-, of the month of S.twan (-J uly — A ugust) are the days 
when the attendance is largest, especially on the last Thursday 
of that month, when there arc nearly 10,000 visitors on the 
average. These are the three principal fairs of the Rawalpindi 
talisil. 

In Gujar Khan there is a fair at Sangni, attended by some 
2,000 persons. This is a Hindu gathering, and takes place in 
Chet (April). There is a Muhammadan fair at Rnkia in the end 
of Jeth (7th June) at the shrine of one Shall Mir Kalrin attended 
by about 4,000 persons. There is a larger Hindu gathering at 
Kurnali near Sukho, on 1st Baisakh, at the shrine of Baba 
Mohan Das, a well known fakir, who used to live in a cave in the 
ground dug out by himself. Ho died only 1 2 years ago, and tho 
fair has been established since his death, but is now attended by 
some 10,000 persons annually, and it is in a considerable degreo 
taking the place of the Saidpnr Fair. 

In Kaliuta talisil there are a number ol small fairs, which 
take place at various intervals, but none of them are of great 
importance. At Dora Klnilsa there is an annual fair at tho 
shrine of Sain Ghuhim Shall, which takes place on the Bara- 
wafat, attended by some '3,000 persons. Human beings and 
animals bitten by mad dogs or jackals are brought here and are 
supposed to be cured by drinking water placed in vessels on 
the tomb. 

There i, a tail- attended by some 4,000 persons in Baisakh 
at the Samad of Bhai Tan Singh at Kot in tho Fatehjang 
talisil. 

At Makhad, on the Indus, in talisil Pindigheb, a fair is 
held at the “Ziarat'’ or shrino of Sayed Abdulla Shah Sitani, 
known generally as Nuri Badshah. It is held in August, when 
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charity is dispensed. Pir Chan, the head of the devotees or 
gaddi nashin , is held in high repute. It is attended by some 
(3,000 persons. A Hindu fair is also held in Makhad in honor 
of Baba Bodh Nath Jogi in February, attended by some 
5,000 persons. These Jogis are connected with those of Koh 
Tilla in Jhelum district. 

At Attock a fair takes place on the first Thursday of Bhadon 
(August), attended by both Hindus and Musalmans, at the 
khankah of Sultan Sadr Din, Bukhari, attended by some 7,000 
persons. There is also a three days’ Baisakhi Fair at Attock, 
annually visited by some 10,000 persons. There is also a shrine 
at Thikarian, tahsil Attock, Khankah Mian Wali Sahib, Gujar, 
visited by persons with diseases of the eyes, which diseases are 
supposed to be cured by placing earth from the tomb upon the 
eyes. 

At Hasan AbdM, there is a very well known shrine at the 
top of the Hasan Abdal hill, 2,346 feet high, known as that of 
Mali Kandliari. This is visited every Thursday by a 
number of persons, and a lamp is kept burning at the shrine 
throughout Thursday night, which in the common belief 
cannot be extinguished by wind or rain. The Panja Sahib 
tank aud temple is also the scene of a religions gathering in 
Baisakh, attended by some 3,000 or 4,000 persons. 

These arc the only gatherings of any importance of their 
kind in the district, but there are many more held at various 
intervals, which do not justify special notice. There are about 
fifty of these iu all. There is no religious gathering of any note 
in the Murree tahsil. 


SECTION III, C— SOCIAL LIFE. 

Throughout the district the houses of tho people are, as a 
rule, made of rough stones and mud cement ; they are one 
storied, and are low in the roof, not being more than 10 or 12 
feet high. They mostly consist of one large room about 36 
feet long by 15 feet wide, with one or two other rooms built on 
each about 12 feet square. A cattle-shed also is often built 
adjoining the main room. 

Considering the great difference in climate and physical 
condition of the various parts of the district, there is a singular 
uuanimity of pattern in the dwelling-houses of all seven 
tahsils ; those even of tho highest parts of Murree being of 
much the same character aud plan as those of the plains. 

The houses have always flat roofs; and it is somewhat 
remarkable that this should be so in tho hills, where so much 
snow falls in the winter, that tho roofs frequently give way 
under its weight, and are supported by rows of beams and 
uprights, made usually of pine wood in the billy tracts and of 
phula or tut in the plains. The roof never rests on the walls, 
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which would not he strong enough to bear the strain. Across 
the beams wooden rafters are laid, and over the raftors 
branches and leaves, the dhumdn ( Grewia elastica) being the 
shrub most prized for this purpose ; and then the whole is well 
covered with earth mixed with chopped straw ; it is then 
plastered with cow-dung and chopped straw. 

The house is generally built at one side of an enclosure, 
surrounded by a mud wall ; on one side, adjoining the house, 
will generally be found a cattle-shed, built much in the same 
' way as the house itself ; on the other, ranged against the wall 

of the enclosure, will be a raised earthen bench with the family 
chula, or fire-place, earthen water-pots, &c., and on the 
fourth side of the square will be the entrance door, and 
possibly another rougher shed for cattle or goats, or for a store 
of grass and other fodder. 

This enclosure is called the sahn or vehra, and 
outside this there is often another, surrounded by a low mud 
wall with thorns heaped over it, or of thorns only, for the pro- 
tection of goats and sheep, &c., from wild animals. 

The doors of the house itself revolve in wooden sockets, or 
are made like shutters, and are closed usually by hasp and 
padlock. They are made of deodar or pine ; the door-ways in 
the hills are often elaborately carved and of handsome appear- 
4 ance. There are no glass windows, naturally, to be found in 
any of the houses of the agricultural classes, but their dwellings 
are generally kept very clean and comfortable. The floor is 
only of earth, but is kept clean and neat, being frequently 
hand-scrubbed with light clay aud cow-dung. The furniture 
consists of a few beds ( churpuis ), often, especially in the hills, 
of shisham wood roughly carved, and colored a bright red 
with a kind of lacquer, some spindles, also with some bright 
color about them, some low stools, and in one corner of the 
room, what corresponds to a cupboard, but which here takes the 
form of a circular tower about five to six feet high by three in 
width, made of dried clay, in which is kept a store of corn. 
Pegs for hanging things on, colored red, will also be found in 
the walls of most houses. This type of dwelling is found 
throughout alike in the dhnk, consisting of one or two 
houses only, and in the village of a hundred or more. 

Many of these enclosures contain a Persian lilac tree, or an 
acacia or her tree, which gives them a more pleasing appearance. 
The peasants of the Rawalpindi district are well housed. Each 
village has at least one hujrn, corresponding to the chopdl 
further south. These are places of assembly where travellers 
are entertained, and where the villagers do congregate to talk 
over their affairs, to smoke and to gossip. A tnasjid of some 
kind, too, is to be found in every village of any size, and all 
the larger ones boast of several, as every faction must have one 
for itself. Where factions run high, it is usual, not only for 
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furni- 


each faction to have its separate hujra, but also its separate 
masj'ul, in which each can go to pray against the other. 

The houses are thrown together as accident may dictate, 
no attempt at regularity or symmetry is ever made. They are 
generally built on ground raised above the surrounding country, 
but not always, and contain a few buildings, such as a masjid 
and a hujra, a little superior to the rest, and which impart a 
certain picturesquenesa by breaking the monotony, and have a 
few Persian lilac, her, or willow trees, with occasionally a 
hor ( Ficus Indica) and more rarely a pipal ( Ficus religiosa ) 
tree. Taken as a whole, the villages, without being actually 
picturesque, are often neat, clean, comfortable and well-to-do in 
appearance, with a strong character of uniformity about them. 
The haweii of the haniya is only rarely seen dwarfing 
the humbler dwellings of the peasants. 

The cooking vessels used by the villagers consist of — 

Katwi ( degchi ), a big vessel in which the food is 
mixed and cooked, to stir which a ihamcha or doi (spoon) is 
used ; rakuhi, a saucer, used ns a small dish ; txhdkh, 
an earthen vessel, used for putting bread on, and for mixing 
before cooldog ; sahnak or pillar, larger 
the same kind ; gharali, earthen pot, 
a small open vessel, usually made of 
district; thill, also of mixed metal, for 
when about to be eaten ; pidla, tds, 
or chalcor, a sort 
an earthenware 
a flat iron dish or 
(in chapdtis, &c.) 


the flour with water 
earthen vessels of 
for water; katora, 
mixed metal in tin's 
placing bread upon 

bathal or cup, of earthenware; changer, 
of flat open basket or wicker tray ; tind, 
vessel, a sort of small g ha rah ; 'town, 
plate, upon which the bread is cooked , 

n.aruhi, also of iron, with two handles, of all sizes, used for con- 
fectionery ; kitza, usually an earthenware vessel, used for 
washing the hands; rhatan, used for keeping milk, made of 
earthenware ; do/a, also of earthenware, used in milking, &c.; 
galni, an earthemvaro vessel, used for making butter, curds, 
Ac.; kul/i, an earthenware vessel with a lid to 'it ; and haltakli, 
an earthen water-bottle, used by pedestrians, or by shepherds, 
graziers, &c., to carry their drinking water in. 

The miscellaneous 
house consist of — 


articles usually found in a zamindu.fi 


kuhli and ghalota, earthen cupboards used for storing 
gram. A kuhh holds up to 25 or 30 maunds ; a ghalota, 
three or four maunds. The kdlili is usually a rectangular tower 
milt m one corner of the main loom, open at the top, with a 
moveable lid, and an opening in the side for taking out the 
grain. 4 he ghalota is much smaller and is circular in shape. 

. , Piri ’ a low square stool, some 0 inches high and 18 

inches square, on which women sit; chaki, the flour-mill of 
wo stones, one of which revolves on the other ; chula, the 
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fire-place; charkha, tlie spinning wheel ; sili, needle ; shhdnni, Chapter III, C- 
or sieve for cleaning flour; pakhi, small fan; tokra, basket .~r"L 

for various purposes; uri, a kind of bobbin from which the ® 'f.,, . 

thread is spun ; ateran, for winding thread on to before t ure ° USe ° urm 
placing it on the bobbin or uri ; sildi, a large iron needle; 
ndla, a kind of reel; tarakla, a bobbin; karancli, an iron 
ladle for oil ; madhdni, a churn put into the galni, and 
revolved to make butter; belni, a cotton gin ; tarakri, scales ; 

Linda, a low stool ; palang, a bed ; balang, ropes for hanging 
clothes on, clothes lines ; diva, small lamp, chiragh ; chhaj, a 
sort of shovel-shaped basket for sifting grain, or, when larger, 
for sifting refuse ; langri, a mortar of stone or hard earthen- 
ware ; chattu, a large stone mortar; mohla , a pestle made 
of wood ; rhauki, a square unbacked chair; rhoha, a measure 
of capacity, usually of wood ; puropi, a small measure of the 
same kiud ; hut, a weight, usually of stone ; dahha, a small 
round box of wood or brass ; sunncddnt, a small vessel for 
blacking the eyelashes; slush a, small looking-glass; ucha, 
a small pair of pincers for extracting hairs and thorns ; pirha, 
a very low chair with a back, lacquered usually, and used at 
marriages aud feasts ; matti, a largo earthen vessel for water ; 
jhdwli, an earthen vessel used for holding miscellaneous 
things ; and the huklca last, but not least, completes the tale. 


The wardrobe of the men of this district usually consist of 
pagri, kurta, chddar, langota, fargal, loi, suthun, or tamhi 
aud juti. 


Clothes, jewels, 
Ac., worn by the 
people. 


The pagri is usually of large size, often twenty yards 
in length; those of tahsils Pindighob and Fatehjang are often 
of most imposing dimensions. The kurta is usually made 
of home-spun white cloth, a long loose blouse. The rhddar 
is made of gar ah, a coarse white cotton homo-spun, about 
three yards in length, and about Ik in width. It is used 
as a cloak, and is almost univer.-ally worn. The langota, 
or waist-cloth, is made of much the same description of 
cloth. The fargal is au overcoat worn over the kurta, 
but often made to do the duty of both. The loi is a 
soft blanket, usually made from sheep’s wool. The suthan 
or tamhi is a loose trouser or pajama, made of the same 
coarse cotton cloth as the kurta. The juti, or shoes, are of the 
usual description worn by natives. Sandals or kheri are 
worn in some parts of the Pindiglieb and Fatehjang tahsils 
and the Khattar tract ot Attock talisi'J. Blue pagris are com- 
mon in Chacli and Uakliad, but blue cloth, which Colonel 
Cracroft describes as the common dress in those tracts, is not 
now often seen. 

The women wear suthan, kurti, bhoehhan, saliri, and juti. 

The women’s costume does not differ very materially 
from that of the men. They wear loose, very full, trousers, tight 
at the ankle, generally of colored cotton cloth, with silk lines 
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running through them. They contain much cloth, sometimes 
as much as twenty yards, and hang in innumerable folds ending 
in a tight band at the ankle. They havo generally a working 
pair and a dress pair. 


The kurti is a coat of cotton cloth, usually finer than that 
used by the men, of home-spun or purchased from the bazars, 
usually colored, but sometimes white. Th ebhochhan is a kind 
of shawl, worn over the bead and banging down over the 
shoulders and body, about three yards in length, of all colors. 


The saldri is a colored cloth, usually blue or yellow, 
used on gala occasions or on appearance in public, made of 
cotton mixed with yellow or red silk ; these often give agay and 
picturesque appearance to a group of women. They are much 
worn about Hasan Abdal and in the Attock tahsil, but are used 
throughout the district. The women’s shoes are of the usual 
type. 


Males’ ornaments. The ornaments worn by the males aro mundran, chhdp 
kara, and hassi. 

The mundran is a small ear-ring, usually of silver, 
occasionally of gold, worn by boys and yontbs, but discarded 
later in life. Chhdp is the signet ring, usually of silver. 
Kara, a bracelet, is occasionally worn by youth, seldom by 
grown-up men. Bassi , or necklace, is only worn by boys. 

Females’ oma- The womens’ ornaments consist of — 
menta. 

Pazeb, kara, _ hangdn or churidn, chhdp, chhalla, hasli, 
itti or jail- a, hahddarian, tavitri, koka or nali or long, bolak 
nath, bhovatta, chandkdn,patri, har-hamel , tikka, dholna, chaunp- 
kali, hauldili, taiuiz, and jugni, 

Pazeb or anklet, usually of silver; kara, a brace-let, also 
usually of silver ; hangdn or churidn, bangles of silver ; 
chhdp, an ear-ring; chhalla, ring; hasli, necklet, usually 
of silver ; ilti, locket of gold or silver ; hahddarian, large 
ear ornaments, usually of silver; t avitn, an ornament worn 
on the forehead ; kjka, or nali or long, nose-ornaments 
of silver or gold ; boldk , a golden nose-ornament ; 

nath, a nose-ring ; bhovatta, a silver armlet, worn above 
the elbow; chandkdn, an ear ornament of silver ; 
patri, a thin ring, with a broad back ; har-hamel, a necklace 
of coins, rupees, or eight-anna pieces strung together ; tikka, 
usually of gold, worn on the forehead ; dholna ,' of silver or 
gold, an ornament worn like a locket; chaunp-kali, another 
neck ornament; hauldili or dilrakhni, a kind of charm, 
of stone set in silver, worn round the neck, and sucked by 
the wearer; taiuiz, usually of silver, a charm, a kind of 
phuactery, worn on the arm, or more usually on the neck ; and 
jugm, a small gold ornament, usually attached to a necklace. 
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The day is divided by the Muhammadans and Hindus into 
the following portions : — 


JJusalnians. 

Hindus. 

Corresponding 
English time. 

Sargi 


3 A.M. 

Dhami or Suntan da vela 

Amrifc vela or Parbbat vela 

3 A.M. to 4 A.M. 

Fajr or Namaz vela 

Bara vela 

About 5 A.M 

Kachchi roti vela 

1 

1 

1 

8 A.M. 

Roti vela ... 

Roti vela ... ... ... j 

10 A.M. 

Dopahran ... j 

Dopahran 

Noon. 

Pcshi j 


2 P.M. 

Lohri Peslii j 

Laudhe vela or nadhe vela 

■) 4 P.M. 


or 

£ 

Digar 1 

Degchian vela 

) 5 P.M. 

Namashan or Sham ... J 

Tarkalan vela 

7 P.M. 

Khuftan or Sota - 

Sota 

8 to 10 p.m. 

Adhi rat 

Adhi rat. .. 

Midnight. 
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The daily life of a zamindar of this district is pretty much Daily i;f 0 . 
as follows : — Except in the very hot weather, the cultivator 
rises just before dawn, milks the cows and goats and then goes 
off to the plough. Ploughing goes on for nine months of the 
year, that is, in all months but November, December, January. 

In the hills the plough is not so much used as the spade. 

In the hot weather, May, June, July, ploughing goes on 
till about 10 a. ir. and the zamindar rises about 8 a.m. When 
sowings are going on, the cultivator will be out all day. Mal- 
liars work on their irrigated lands chiefly with small hand hoes 
all day ; the women of this tribe also do much work of this 
kind. On returning from the plough the cultivator has to feed 
and water his cattle, and to prepare oilcake and sift chopped 
straw for them ; on this work all the males of the household 
from five or six years of age upwards give their aid. 

In the various months of the year the cultivator’s time is Division of year, 
taken up as follows : — 

In January, from 15th Magh, he commences ploughing 
for the next autumn and the following spring harvests, and 
takes on his agricultural servauts. 

Ploughing goes on for the next month also, and by the end 
of it some of the sarson and young wheat is ready to bo cut 

for fodder. 
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Chapter III, C- In Cliot (March) ploughing still goes on, and melons 
and pumpkins and cotton are sown. 

Social Life. 1 

Division of year. In Baisakh (April) ploughing proceeds; moth is sown, 

and sarson and tdramira are cut as well as barley and 
gram, and in the hotter tracts some of the wheat. 

In Jeth (May) some ploughing is done, and the wheat is 
cut, and some of it garnered. 

In liar (June) some ploughing is done, and tho remain- 
der of the wheat threshed and garnered, and, except in manured 
lands, maize, heijra, jowdr, and munj are sown. 

In Sawan (July) much ploughing is done, and the 
manured fields are sowu with maize, bi'ijrci, &c. 

In Bhadon (August) much ploughing for the ensuing 
spring harvest is done, and ploughing is done between tlio 
stalks of growing crops of hhjra, makki, &c., and green grass is 
brought in for the cattle. 

In Asuj (September) wheat, giam, tar*on, and other 
spring crops are sown, and much ot the h.'iji-i makki, and jowetr 
is cut. 

In Katak (October) .--.win.' for tho spring harvest still 
goes on, and the moth, raurnj and nti'mh, hemp and similar crops 
arc cut and garnered. / 

In Maghar (November), should ram fall seasonably, iho 
Lipara lands which have just yielded an autumn crop aro sowu 
with spring crops. 

In Poll (December) there is little field work done. 

Hemp is picked and daily labor frequently undertaken. 

Johdnis and Gakluirs and some of the other Saluis rarely 
cultivate themselves, and spend a life of almost complete idle- 
ness, unless they have taken service in Government employ. 

Tho women of tho cultivating class spend their lives as 
follows : — 

1 hey aro usually married about the age of 12, when they arc 
supposed to have come to maturity. When they’ first come to 
their husbands’ houses, for a longer or shorter period, according 
to the status of their husbands, they aro kept from work for 
from ton days to a year. 

A\ hen they commence their household labors they rise 
early before sunrise, make tbc butter and sweep out tho house, 
and bring the water, from two to five rjharnhs full. When 
the women are in jjnrdu, as in Chaeh, they' bring tho water 
before daybreak. Later they mix tho flour and water for food, 
collect the cow-dnng, prepare their husbands’ food, and, if 
the men should be out in tho fields, take it to them with 
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buttermilk. Then, on return, they spin and sew the clothes of 
the family and grind the corn, and then prepare for the evening 
meal, and then sometimes spin again. In the harvest time they 
watch the ripening crops to keep off the birds. 

They also from time to time plaster the walls and floor and 
repair the fire-places, and so on. The rest of their time is taken 
up in goiug to and from wedding or funeral feasts and cere- 
monies, saying their prayers, aud other miscellaneous matters. 
The women of the cultivating classes assist the men in 
every branch of their work, except ploughing. 

The meals of the ordinary agriculturist are as fol- 
lows : — 

At kachrhi roll vela, i.e., 8 a. m., a small meal of broad 
( rhapiitis ) cooked the night before, aud left over from last night’s 
meal, made of hdjra (millet) or wheat, with butter-milk, or salt 
and pepper, if lassi (butter-milk) cannot be got. At rotivela, 
or breakfast, or 10 a.m., a full meal of new baked cakes 
( chapdt'is ) of bullrush millet or wheat with butter-milk is eaten. 
At peshi vela , or 2 r. ai., or so, a piece of the bread left 
over from the morning meal is eaten with salt and pepper. 

At namiiilnin, 7 p. at., the chief meal of the day, consist- 
ing of bread ( rhapdti ) of millet, maize or wheat with dal 
made of mash or mimg, moth or nig ( turamira or sarsov), with 
occasionally meat or chickens and sweets, is eaten. In the hills 
the cakes are usually of maize or rice. 

The food of the people is, therefore, usually in the plains* 
ul wheat or millet ( Lajru ) ; and in the hills, chiefly of maize 
with some wheat. Except in the Jandal ilaka of the Pindigheb 
tahsil, it is not common to mix gram with other grains as the 
. food of the people. 

Ghi is a luxury not much indulged in. When it is made 
by zamiudars it is usually for sale aud not for home consump- 
tion. Gur is also a luxury not easily obtained, except, in 
the (Jhaeh ilaka of the Attoek tahsil. 

The boys in the villages play various games, some of them 
resembling those played by English boys. 

Lamhi-kaudi is a kind of prisoner’s base , rhhappumhhut 
is the same as hide and seek; kanhut i-tnla corresponds to 
“ tip-cat;” thinji-tarap is hop-scotch ; and there are various 
other games of a similar kind. 

The . men play hhir-kaudi, a sort of rough prisoner’s 
base, which is played by large numbers, sometimes in competi- 
tion by the men of various villages. This is played at all times 
of the day when not too hot. 

Bajdar i ithdu" or tnrdr-ulLina , consists in the lifting 
of heavy weights; htuugli-phcni'i. is the working of heavy 
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Social Life. 

Amusements. 


Indian clubs; bini-pakrna is a kind of wrestling in which the 
athletes seize each other by the wrist only ; and sammi, lodhi, 
bhangru, and dhamdl are usually practised at weddings, and 
consist of a kind of dance. 


Nem-bazi, i.e., tent-pegging, lime-cutting and so on, 
is practised to a considerable extent in some parts of the 
district. In addition to these amusements are those connected 
with fairs, wedding feasts and so on, which- only come occa- 
sionally, but to which all resort whenever they get the chance. 


The higher classes, too, indulge much in hawking, coursing 
and shooting. 


Customs connect- 
ed with birth. 


When a child is born, the Mullau is sent for and calls 
the bang or azdn in the child's ear. 


If the child is a boy, eight annas or one rupee and some 
cloth is given to the Mullan, and there is much rejoicing. 
If the child is a girl, some grain only is given. A small portion 
o£ gur and ajiedin ( Apium-involucrotuni ) are mixed together, 
and a few grains are placed in the child’s mouth, and this is 
done daily for three days. On the fourth day the female 
relatives are all collected, and the child’s paternal aunt places 
the child on its mother’s breast, from which time it is suckled 
by its mother, and a present is then made to the aunt. On 
the seventh day the nai (barber) is sent for, and the child’s 
head is shaved, and the nai gets a money present, 
and a small money present is also made to other hamins . 
On the seventh day the mother and child are bathed, and the 
head of the family names the child, and food and sweets are 
distributed to the relations. This is all done when the child is 
a boy ; when it is a girl much less fuss is made. 


The boys are circumcised up to the age of eight years by 
the nai. Gur and sweets are distributed, aud the nai is 
paid from one rupee to ten for performing the operation. 


Customs connect- 
ed with botrothal 
and marriage, 


Except in Attock, the customs connected with betrothal are 
as follows ; — 

When the parents of tho children arrange a marriage, they 
appoint a date upon which the boy’s father provides some 10 or 
12 sers of gur, Rs. 4 or 5 in cash, clothes for the girl and 
jewels according to their station, and a clove ; these things aro, 
placed on the head of the nai or barber, and sent to the 
girl’s house. 


The girl’s father or guardian takes the gur inside, and 
the nai takes care of the rest. That night the girl’s father 
gives a feast to the hoy’s father and others, and next morning 
the girl’s relations assemble and feast the guests, and place the 
gur sent by the boy’s father before all the relatives of the 
girl ; and the other things, — the jewels, clothes, clove, &c., — 
taken charge of by the nai arc placed in a thdl or open vessel, 
and placed before the girl’s relatives. 
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In the Pindigheb tahsil among certain classes from Rs. 
60 to Rs. 100 in cash is also placed in the thdl. The 
Mullan is present at this time. In accordance with the 
Shara Muhamrnadi the promise of marriage or Shara Jaivab 
is repeated three times by the girl and boy themselves 
if they are at full age, by their guardians for them if they 
are not. 

The gur is then divided amongst all those present, and 
the other articles are taken by the girl’s relatives, and one 
rupee is given to the Mulldn and annas six to the ndi 
or barber, and the boy’s father and relatives take leave, 
receiving from the girl’s relatives one rupee in cash, a pagri, 
some two sers of gur ; and the clove brought by them 
colored with kesnr or saffron is at the same time returned 
by the girl’s father to the boy’s father. Occasionally, too, 
pagris are given to some of those accompanying the boy’s 
father. The girl’s father then feeds his own relatives and 
dismisses them. The girl’s female relatives sing songs of 
rejoicing at this time. 

In Attock the custom is somewhat different. The boy’s 
father goes to the girl’s village in the afternoon and sits 
at a hujra, with a musician with him, who, however, is 
kept out of sight : then the girl’s father prepares food and 
feeds the boy’s father and those with him ; this meal is known 
as hhora. After this they sit together on a mat or carpet, 
and the ndi, on behalf of the girl’s family, places sugar in 
a thdl before them. The boy’s relatives then placo 
jewels and money in this vessel. The ndi of the girl’s family 
has been previously instructed as to how much is to be put into 
the vessel, and until this amount has been put in, the ndi 
continues to ask for more. When the amoimt is complete, the 
ndi takes up the vessel and places it before the girl’s 
relatives, who sit apart ; the girl’s father then takes out as much 
as pleases him, and returns the thdl to the boy’s father and 
relatives. 

Then all the girl’s relatives come and join the boy’s rela- 
tives, and all sit together, and the ndi then brings a cup of 
sharbat and hands it to the boy’s father or the head of his 
family with a civil speech ; and the musicians who accompanied 
the boy’s father, and who have been kept at the back-ground 
till now, strike up, and all the women of the girl’s family throw 
color over the boy’s relatives, and sharbat is handed to 
all. The Mullan is then called, and the betrothal is form- 
ally entered into, and each party then goes off to its own 
house, and gur is distributed to the girl’s relatives, and 
money to the Kamins. 

On the third day after this, the boy’s sisters, with a male 
and female relative, take vegetables, sag, rice and milk, and 
bring it to the girl’s house. This the girl’s relatives take, kpep 
their guests one night, and next morning dismiss them with 
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Chapter III, C. a present of bhochhan or shawl, or some cash ; this is 
" called milni or meli. After this, if the girl’s household 

Social Life. agree, the boy’s female relatives pay a visit to the girl’s, taking 

ed° wit™* betrothal boy with them, and clothes, consisting of a bhochhan 
and marriage. or shawl, is given to each of the female relatives accompanying 
the boy. They remain one night and go back, the boy remain- 
ing for some days. He is then dismissed with some clothes and 
a ring, accompanied by the girl’s female relatives, who also 
each receive a bhochhan from the boy’s father or guardian. 
This is known as “ pair-gala.” After this, up to the time of 
the wedding at each I’d, presents are made to the girl s family 
by the boy’s family of jewels, clothes, gur, rice and so on. 

Betrothal in this district usually takes place, for the boy 
between the ages of 5 and 15, and for the girl before her 
twelfth year. 

After an interval, the boy’s friends proceed to discuss a 
date for the marriage with the girl’s friends, and similar 
ceremonies and courtesies are gone through again ; colored 
threads are also presented ; and when the date has been fixed, 
a knot is tied on this thread for each day remaining, some- 
times by the Mullan, sometimes by the Brahman, although 
the parties are Musalmans ; this is known as gandh. 
Among the Pathans of Piudigheb and Attock, an estimate 
is made of the cost of the wedding, and this is paid by the 
boy’s family to the girl’s, in the shape of rice, ghi, goats, 
Ac. 

After fixing the date, the parents of both parties despatch 
small presents of gur, Ac., to their more distant relatives 
and friends by the hands of the nai, who receives small 
presents of cash, two annas or four annas, or of grain. Fifteen 
days before the wedding, the women of the family como together 
and sing, which they do nightly thereafter until the wedding 
day. Seven days, or in some cases four days, before the 
wedding, except among the Pathans, maycin, a sort of 
biscuit, made of atn and gur cooked in oil, is distributed ; 
twenty-five of these are placed before the bride, and the rest 
are kept in reserve. When the bridegroom comes, two of these 
are given to each of the special intimates, and the rest are 
then divided amongst the guests. This custom is not 
universal. At the same time that these cakes are prepared, 
the gana is tied round the bridegroom’s right wrist. This 
is a black string of wool with an iron ring with some sarson, 
Ac., tied on to it. This is known as hinda. The custom 
of hinda follows that of maydn. 

The day before the wedding, or, if the bridegroom lives 
near the bride, on the morning of the wedding, the women 
of the bridegroom’s family go with him about 4 r.M. to fill 
their gharah with water, taking musicians with them singing 
as they go ; they fill one gharah and a small vessel with 
water and return to the house, and placing the bridegroom 
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on the chauki, or low stool, they mix oil, dour, turmeric 
( haldi ), &c., with curds, and therewith they wash the boy’s 
head. Each woman dips her finger five times in the mixture and 
places it on the lad’s head ; then the ndi shampoos and 
bathes him, and the women throw small sums into the vessel 
for the ndi and musicians, who divide it. After bathing 
him, the ndi places water in the bridegroom’s hand, who 
* scatters it to the four cardinal points, said to be indicative of a 
desire to include all in happiness similar to his own ; then some 
embers are placed in a small earthenware cup, and some 
harmnl seeds are thrown into them, which emit an odour : 
this is placed before the boy to avert the evil eye ; the 
boy then kicks this over and gets np off his chair, and, 
putting on a black blanket, goes and sits with bis friends 
and eats confectionery with them. Then the women of the 
family color the bride and bridegroom’s feet- and hands 
with cochineal (mehndi), and their own hands also. The order 
of these ceremonies is sometimes altered. The bridegroom’s 
friends assemble a day or two before the wedding and are 
fed by his family ; then, when the bridegroom is ready to 
start for the bride’s bouse, a wreath is tied round his fore- 
head, of tinsel and flowers, and he is dressed, in his best, 
and the ndi gets his old clothes. The bridegroom is then 
addressed as Maharaja, and is made much of, and clothes 
are distributed also to near relatives, who then wear them, 
and these in their turn make presents to the bridegroom and 
his family in cash of sums corresponding to their station in 
life, and small money presents arc made to the kamins. 

The bridegroom then mounts his horse, salutes his near 
female relatives, each of whom gives him some coin, and his 
sister offers grain to his horse, and holds his halter, and 
he makes her a present, and the marriage procession then 
starts for the bride’s house. Any shrine passed in the way 
is saluted and an offering made. 

The girl is treated much in the same way up to the 
day of the wedding, and is then placed in retirement ( pnrda ), 
and other girls of her own age assemble round her. When 
the bridegroom’s procession arrives, nd-.n-ldzi, &<?., goes on in 
front of the house. Then the women of the bride’s house 
turn out and throw Persian hlac seeds at the bridegroom’s 
party and abuse them ; the bridegroom’s party then presents 
gur to them, and the whole party adjourn to some large 
building arranged for the purpose, and the ndi of the 
bride's family gives a cup of milk to the bridegroom, who 
gives him two annas. Then the potter brings some sharbat 
and gives it to the bridegroom and guests, and he gets two 
annas. Then one rupee is sent to the girl’s house ; and then 
the bride’s family feast- the guests who accompany the 
bridegroom, then the guests of their own connexion, and then 
fakirs, beggars, &c. 
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Chapter III, C- Then at night the women take the bridegroom to a 

place by himself, where lights are set out, and sing obseeno 

Social Life- songs. Later the women take the boy out with them and 
Customs connect- perambulate the village singing similar songs. In the morn- 
and marriage ™ 1 a i n g boy is brought to the house of the girl’s father, and 
the carpenter knocks in five pegs into the door, which the 
bridegroom takes out, giving the tarkhan a small money 
present of from one to six annas. Then the bride and 
bridegroom are bathed and dressed. 

After that, the friends of both parties assemble in a suitable 
place, and the marriage contract, or nikdh, is performed 
by the Mullan. The girl’s friends answer for her, and 
the bridegroom answers for himself, and the ceremony is 
witnessed by four witnesses and the dower fixed. The Mullfin 
gets from one rupee four annas to five rupees for performing 
the ceremony. Then the bridegroom is taken into the bride’s 
house, where he seats the bride on a bed, and presents are 
made to the bride at this time, and presents are given by 
the bridegroom to the kaviins of the bride’s house, and 
the bride is then placed in a litter and sent off with her 
husband. 

In Chach the expenses of the wedding are all borne by the 
bridegroom’s family, and not by that of the bride. 

When the bride reaches her husband’s door, the litter is 
placed on the ground in front of it, and the females of the 
family abuse her, and the bridegroom’s mother, after moving 
the water, she has brought, round the bride’s head three times, 
tries to drink it, which the bridegroom does not permit her to 
do ; the litter is then taken into the house, and the ndi’s 
wife remains with the girl. 

In the morning the kahdrs and kamUis, who come for 
the litter, get presents and are dismissed. In the after- 
noon the threads on the boy’s and girl’s wrists are removed, 
each by the other. 

This is a description of the marriage of an ordinary land- 
holding Musalmau zamindar in this district. There are 
slight differences observable in different parts of the district, 
most of which have, however, been noted. 

CaatomB cnonect- 97. When any Musalman dies, his relatives are sum- 
od with death moned by the ndi or other kamin, and the female rela- 
tives assemble and weep round the body. His male relatives 
in this district go themselves to dig his grave, and preparations 
are made for the funeral feasts. 

If the deceased is a male, the Imam of the masjid 
bathes the body ; if a female, the women of the family bathe 
and lay it out’ and the shroud is prepared of white cotton 
n oth. Iwenty-five yards are taken up in a man’s grave 
clothes, which consist of a suit fitting to the body, and two 
long winding sheets, 
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Wlieti the grave is ready, the bed on which the body is Chapter III, C- 

lying is lifted by the near relatives and carried to the grave, _ ."T - ! . . 

those accompanving it repeating the Raima as they go. _ 

, ■ i , 1 ° ’ Customs eonaect 

having prepared themselves as for prayer. At some distance w ; t i, death 

from the grave-yard the bed is set down with its head to the 

north and its feet to the south. The Mullan stands on 

the east side and turns his face towards Mecca, and 

the by-standers range themselves in three rows behind him. 

Prayers are then said, and charity is collected from Rs. o 

to Rs. 40 in cash, or grain from 4 to 20 maunds, with copies 

of the Qoran. The Qoran is first passed round from hand 

to hand, and then the money, grain and copies of the 

sacred book are distributed. The charity thus collected is 

known as the " asTcdt.” It is divided into three shares ; one 

share goes to the Imam of the Masjid who leads the prayer, 

one share to the kamtns or village servants, and one share to 

the other Mullens, Darweshes and the poor who may be 

present. 

After this the body is taken to the tomb, and lowered 
into it. The grave is always made north and south, and the 
head is placed north and the feet south, the face, as far as 
may be, being turned towards the Qibla and Mecca; 
the winding clothes are then loosened and the tomb is closed 
with stones and filled in with earth and gravel, made into a 
mound. One stone is set up at the head and a smaller one 
at the feet, and thorns are placed over the grave to keep off 
animals. The imam then stands at the west of tho grave 
and exhorts the people that all must die, and then gives forth 
the call to prayer or lung. 

Then the relatives and others who have come in are fed by 
the deceased’s relatives. After four days charity is again 
dispensed, and for the next four Thursdays the Mullans 
are fed. After forty days charity is dispensed, and thereafter 
one day in each year is fixed for a commemoration feast, to 
which the relatives bring contributions with them, and all 
the brotherhood; the Mullan and imams , any strangers 
who may be present, or any mendicants who may ask for it, 
are fed, and as much as twenty maunds of dour and ten 
maunds of moat are sometimes consumed. These funeral 
feasts and expenses are nearly as great a strain upon the 
resources of the people as the expenses of their weddings. 

Colonel Cracroft’s view of the character of the people Character*, 
of the district may be gathered from what has been already 
quoted from his Settlement Report in paragraph (37 : — 

‘•'Murder and crimes of violence are not nearly so common 
as they were, and 30 years of law and order have not been 
without their effect even on the Pathsin and the Khattar, 
but the fondness for faction and proneness to bitter quarrels, 
handed down from previous generations, have only been 
very partially modified. The inhabitants of the western tracts— 
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Chapter III, C- the Patlians, Kliattars, Jandal, Awaits, Jolidras, and Ghebas 
— however, deserve this description far more than the hillmen 
in the east. 

“ Speaking generally, the rural population of the district 
may be described as robust and energetic, of good physique 
and with many manly qualities. One thing strikes every 
officer who mingles much with them, and that is the heartiness 
of their enjoyment and the reality of their laughter, not only 
at the jokes of the sahib, but at their own and those of 
their comrades. The hill people, especially the Sattis and 
Kethwals, too, are often characterized by a certain frank- 
ness of their own. They will sit with one on the hillside 
and discuss all manner of subjects without a trace of 
mauvaisehonte , and although many of the tribes are quarrel- 
some, vindictive and deceitful, there is always the feeling 
present that one is dealing with a race of men. That the 
character of these tribes will much improve under firm, 
steady and just rule, can hardly ho doubted, but the dis- 
trict certainly requires firmness a< much as any Cis-Indus 
district of the Punjab to keep it in good order,” 

The District Superintendent of Police in his report for 
1885 says : — “The normal crimes of t lie district are murder, 
burglary with violence, and mischief by tire. To these may 
be added cattle poisoning, especially in Cbhachh. In 1885 there 
were thirty murders in the district. In 1893 there were 56.” 

Distribution 0 f 0ufc of ;l total P 0 P u]atiuli °r 887,191 not Jess than 
the population ac- 835,924, or 94 per cent., speak Panjabi ; about 20,000 are re- 
cording to language, turned as speaking Pashtu and 19,500 Urdu. Pashtu is 
spoken in the Makliad ilaka of the Pindigheb tahsil, lying 
alongside the Indus between Kalabagh and Khushalgarh, 
and in the northern portion of the At took tahsil, in what 
is called the Cbhachh ilaka. The inhabitants of the Makliad 
ilaka are Sagri Patterns ; of the Chltaclih ilaka, a miscellaneous 
body allied to the Yusafzai Patlians of the Peshawar dis- 
trict. There are several dialects of Panjabi spoken in this 
district. The boll of the residents of the Murreo bills is 
very different from that of the Pothowar plain below in the 
Rawalpindi, Kahuta and Gujar Khan tahsils. In Fateh jang 
and Pindigheb a third dialect is spoken, resembling more the 
language spoken by the residents of the hills round Sakesar 
and the Thai beyond, which is again Dot very different from 
tlio Mooltan language. The Pothowar dialect is allied to the 
Panjabi of the Northern Punjab ; that of Glieb to the Pun jabi 
of the youth-west Punjab. The Urdu speaking inhabitants 
of the district consist of the better educated classes, and of 
temporary residents whose homes are down country. It takes 
a District Officer some time to understand all the various 
patoi * spoken in the district. 

i lie following table shows, according to the census of 
1(01, the languages spoken by each 1U,00U of the population. 


Social Life. 
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Further information on this subject will bo found in the Chapter III, C. 
Census Beport, Chapter IX and Table X : — 


Language. 

Proportion 
per 10,000 of 
population. 

Hindustani 

220 

Bagri 

1 

Dogri and Pahari ... ... 

3 

Kashmiri ... 

16 

Panjabi ... 

9,422 

Pashtu ... 

236 

All Indian languages 

9,907 

Non-Indian lauguagea 

93 


Social Life. 

Distribution of tha 
population accord- 
ing to language. 


district, Mr. Steedman wrote in 1881 : — 


ing to education. 


"The population of this district appears to be remarkably 
illiterate. Of the male population only 8 in 100 can read and 
write or are at school. The great mass of the population is 
utterly uneducated. The females are worse than the men. 
About one woman in 300 has boen or is being educated ; only 
763 out of 371,225 cau read and write. Grouped according to 
religions, the table below gives in percentages the results of the 
census 


Religion. 

Males. 

l Females. 

a 

.2 

CJ 

zn 

.3 

S- 

O 

"3 

a 

Not under instruction 
and able to read 
and write. 

Not under instruction 
and unablo to read 
and write. 

O 

o 

? 

-Z 

CO 

1 4 

a> 

a 

p | 

Not under instruction 
and able to read 
and write. 

, Not under instruction 
and unable to read 
and write. 

Hindus ... 

.» 

°2 

73 

i 

j 

... i 

1 

99 

Sikhs ... 

7 

26 

67 

... ; 

... 

100 

•Tains, Ac 

: 10 

55 

33 

... * 

... 

100 

Muhammadans 

o 

o 

96 

J 

I 


100 

Christians 

9 

72 

19 

27 ' 

41 

1 

33 

Parsis 


3,'. 

|[ 63 

• » 

"1 

88 
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Chapter III, C- According to the census of 1891, 10 in every 100 of the 
male population can read and write or are at school, instead of 8 
Social Infe. j n jggj. of women 1,650 out of 408,707 can read or write. The 
popnlation^acrord- table below gives the percentages according to religion for the 
ingto education. census of 1891. These figures show distinct improvement over 
those for 1881. 


Keligiox. 

Hales, 

Females. 

Learning. 

Literate. 

Illiterate. 

Learning. 

Literate. 

Illiterate. 

Hindus 


G 

29 

G5 


1 

99 

Sikbs 


8 

35 

57 


2 

98 

Jains 


0 

52 

39 

i ! 

1 

98 

Muhammadans 


1 

3 ' 

9G 

27 | 


100 

Christians 



H 

87 

6 


52 | 

21 

Parsis 


1 

6 ' 

84 ; 

10 

4 : 

GO j 

3G 


As was to be expected, the Muhammadan portion of the 
population, in other words, the agricultural class, is grossly 
ignorant. Only two persons in a hundred can read and write, 
and only one is learning. Jains appear to be given a better 
education than Sikhs, and Sikhs than Hindus. The district 
cannot be congratulated on the literary acquirements of its 
inhabitants. 

Female education is at a very low ebb in the district, but 
has been lately making considerable progress. Female schools 
have been set on foot in the district, as in Jhelum lately, 
chiefly owing to the exertions of Bawa Khem Singh of Kallar. 

The following table shows the number educated among 
every 10,000 of each sex according to the census returns of 1881 
and 1891 



Rural population. 

| Total population. 

Education. 

1831. j 1801. 

1881. 

! 1891. 

C Under instruction ... 

17G ! 4 

198 

1 

! 195 

Males < 

L Can read and write ... 

3ot> 

a 

551 

7G9 

C Coder instruction ... 

5 8 ? 

30 

| 18-9 

Fxmalii J 

(.Can read and write ... 

rt 

S 4 % 

20-6 

40-4 

: q 
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Details. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

European and Eurasians 

87 


C 142 




i- 20-1 

] 

J- 325 

Native Christians 

... 

J 

( - 

J 

Hindus 

1,339 

2,399 

299 

55 

Musalmans ... ... 

3.373 

3,051 

130 

249 

Sikhs 

709 

1,193 

809 

40 

Others ... 

(i 

•U 


i 

Children of agriculturists* 

2.721 






[ 7,551 


07^ 

„ of non-agriculturists ... 

2,880 



5 

1 



* Statistics o{ the nnniber of girls who are the children of agriculturists or 
non-agriculturists have not been recorded. 

There are five presses in Rawalpindi as follows 

(1) . The “ Gulshan-i- Punjab.” This was started by 
Buta Mai, a book-seller, in 1882. It is a lithographic press and 
is employed mostly in printing off books, notices, forms, &c. 

(2) . The “ Egerton Press,” which was started in 1880 by 
Narain Das who has since died, and has been succeeded by his 
younger brother Jiva Ram. It is a lithographic and English 
typographic press and is employed in printing notices, forms 
and newspapers. It issues the following papers : — 

(»). The “ Punjab Times,” a small English advertising 
sheet, bi-weekly (every Wednesday and Saturday). 
Its circulation is said to be about 300 copies. 

(«’). The “ Tajul Akhbar,” a small vernacular paper, 
every Saturday, circulation about 350 copies. 

(Hi). “ Tiger and Sphinx,” is issued monthly. It is a 

military paper and is edited by Military Officers. Its 
circulation amounts to about 1,300 copies. 

(3) . “ The Victor Press.” This was started in 1890. It 

is a lithographic and English typographic press. Printing is 
done both in English and vernacular. It is chiefly employed in 
printing notices, forms, &c. The proprietor is L61a Gobind 
Pershad. 

(4) . “ Thb Frontier Exchange Press” is a lithographic 

and English typographic press. It was started by Matnunji 
in 1889, and is employed in printing notices, &c. 

(5) The “Star Press” was started in 1883. It is an 
English typographic press, printing notices, forms, &c. 


Chapter III, C. 
Social Life. 

Distribution of the 
population accord* 
ing to education. 


Presses. 
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Chapter III, C- Indigenous schools are noticed in Chapter VA. 

Social Life. There is a branch of the “ Arya Samaj ” in Rawalpindi 

Native Samajes. city, which meets every Sunday. It was established in Sep- 
tember 1877. Its members regard the Vedas only as of great 
authority, and are more or less pure theists, and lay great stress 
on the learning of Sanskrit. 

Since 1893, the “Arya Samaj” here, like the parent 
Samaj at Lahore, has been divided into two parties, one of which 
considers the use of meat objectionable and the other not. The 
members of both parties hold their meetings separately. 

There is also a branch of the “ Wachar Sabha ” known as 
“ Aluw&lia,” which meets every Sunday. This was started in 
1881, and has for its object the improvement of morals and 
extension of knowledge. 

The “ Sajjan Sabha ” is partly a charitable, partly a 
religious society, founded in Rawalpindi in November 1881, by 
Bhagat Jawdla. Charity is disbursed at its head-quarters to ail 
demanding it, for which purposes collections are made among 
its richer members. This is now well known in the city. 

The “Guru Sikh Singh Sabha” was established in July 
1883. This recognizes Guru Govind Singh as the founder of 
their religion. This meets every Sunday, and has for its object 
the conversion of other Hindus into Sikhs, and exaltation of the 
Sikh religion. 

A number of immigrants from the neighbourhood of Bhera 
in the Shahpur district, have settled in the Rawalpindi city, 
and have formed a society among themselves known as the 
“Sukhdait Sabha Bharochia.” This was established in 1883, 
and is a kind of mutual improvement society. This prints a 
report of the doings of its members and of the society every 
three months. 

The Anjaman-i-Islamia, Rawalpindi and Murree. This was 
established in 1893, and is partly a charitable and partly a 
religious society. The Anjaman meets for the disposal of 
business, usually once a quarter, or oftener if the state of the 
business so reqiures. 

Poverty and The question of the wealth and poverty of the people 
wealth of the people is far too large a one to be discussed in a single paragraph. 

All that need be said here is, that the district has made 
enormous strides in prosperity since annexation, and that in 
general the zamindars of the district, though not rich, are well- 
to-do in their station, and the tract is not over-burdened with 
debt. The artizans of the towns are poor, as these are in most 
towns. Those in the villages depend almost entirely on the 
harvest, as they are usually paid in kind. 
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The license-tax and the income-tax have not affected any 
large proportion of the inhabitants, but the statistics of income- 
tax are given below for the five years ending 1893 : — 


Parts. 

Assessment. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

'■ 1 

Number taxed 

80 

80 

92 

89 

90 

Amount of tax ... 

3,573 

3,513 

3,808 

3,196 

3,712. 

{ 

Number taxed ... 

I 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Amount of tax ... 

2,188 

2,187 

2,898 

3,083 

42 

III. { 

Number taxed ... 
Amount of tax ... 

,,, 

!" 


... 

... 

!V. { 

Number taxed ... 

1,-122 

1,614 

1,532 

1,117 

1,478 

33,112 

Amount of tax ... 

30,587 

30,911 

33,070 

31,879 

Total £ 

Number taxed ... 

1,503 

1,695 

1,625 

1,508 

1,569 

Amount of tax ... 

36,318 

42,611 

39,776 

38,458 

36,866 


Chapter III, D 
Tribes and Castes- 

Poverty and 
wealth of the people. 


Note These figures are taken from columns 9 and 10 of the Income-tax 
Administration Eeport. 

The figures are for financial year and not for agricultural year. 


Table No. XXXIV gives statistics for the license tax for 
each year since its imposition. 


SECTION D.— TRIBES AND CASTES. 

The principal tribes of the district may be classed statistics and 
as follows : — local distribution of 

tribes and castes. 


Caste or tribe. 

Number. 

Caste or tribe. 

1 Number. 

Awan ... 

129,812 

Satti 

9,111 

Arora 

13,520 

Kethwal 

1,831 

Biloch, Ac. 

737 

Dhanial 

8,327 

Bhatti ... 

31,132 

Sayad 

21,427 

Pathan 

39,151 

Sliekb 

23,157 

Jat 

23,863 

Gnjar 

35,851 

Janjua j 

13,363 

Gakhar 

7.711 

Chohan ... ! 

6,814 

lloghal 

33,103 

Rajput | 

112,861 

Mali ! 

-18.321 

Dhund 

i 

18,278 

; 
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Chapter III, D- The chief social distinctions observed are those of Sahu 
_ -h 7nA +o« and zamindar. The use of the term Sahu is entirely depend- 
S^atUtics a ** n a ea *- on *he Gibe ; the poorest coolie belonging to certain 
local distribution of tribes would be recognized as a Sahu ; the richest zamindar 
tribes and castes. not belonging to one of these could not call himself so, and 
would not attempt to. The origin of the term is not very clear. 
It has been explained as derived from the word “ asl,” and that 
“ Sahu ” means a man of an asl khandan, but the derivation 
• is given for what it is worth only. The term is much more 
commonly used in the eastern than in the western portions of the 
district. The Gakhars and Janjuas are pre-eminently Sahu, 
and all the tribes claiming to be converted Rajputs call them- 
selves so. 

Dhunds, Dhanials, Kethwals and Sattis, all hill tribes, also 
claim to be Sahas. 

The zamindar almost always cultivates his own land ; 
the Sahu often does not, never if he can help it, but the 
great majority are now obliged to do so by their circum- 
stances. The term means, as nearly as possible, of “ gentle- 
blood.” 

To take the tribes in detail : — 

The Awans. The history of the Awan tribe lias been already given 

in the Settlement Keports of the Shahpur and Jhelum districts, 
paragraph 73, page 36, and in Griffin’s Punjab.Chiefs, pages 521, 
561, 563, 570, and 571. They are numerically very important in 
this district, and are to be found in every tahsil, but are strongest 
in tahsil Pindigheb, in the north-east, round Jand, and in the 
Jandal iUka. The Awans of that tract belong chiefly to the 
Kutbshahi Division. Awans, as a rule, will not give their daugh- 
ters in marriage to any but Awans. 

The Golras, who own a number of villages in the Rawalpindi 
tahsil, north-east of Rawalpindi, including the well-known 
village of Golra, are Awans. They do not bear a good character 
even now, and Colonel Cracroft in his report speaks of them 
thu3 : — 

“ They levied black mail on the road south of the Margalla, 
and are one of the most marauding tribes in the district.” They 
are not nearly as industrious as the other branches of 
the tribe. 

The Awans in general are good and hard-working cultiva- 
tors, and their villages are usually prosperous and well-to-do. 
Awans have been recorded as proprietors of 32 villages in tahsil 
Pindigheb, of 14 in tahsil Attock, 42 in tahsil Gujar Khan ; or 
83 in all. The principal branches of the Awans tound in this 
district are Kutbshahi, Bugdial, Chechi, Sadkal, Saidan, Koreshi. 
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The Khattars claim a common origin with the Awans, but the 
Awans repudiate the connexion. The Awans occupy a high, but 
not the highest place in the social scale among the tribes of the 
district. The principal men of the Awan tribe in 1887 were as 
follows : — Chaudhri Muhammad Ali of Chuhr Harp&l, Mawaz 
Khan of Mari Kanjiir, Lai Khan of Kot Ohajji. 


Chapter III, D 
Tribes and Castes- 


The Biloch element is unimportant iu the district, and does Bilueh. 
not require discussion. 


The Bhattis are found in the Gujar Khan tahsil. They Bhattia 
claim to be, and are generally, acknowledged as Rajputs, but 
they do not occupy a high position, but are good cultivators 
Bhattis own nine villages in tahsil Rawalpindi. In tahsil Gujar 
Khan, where they own many more, they are included with other 
Rajputs. 


There are two Fathan settlements ; one in the north-west 
corner of the district at and round Makhad in the Pindigheb 
tahsil, is of Sagri Pathans, a branch of the Bangash Khel, allied 
to the Khattaks ; the other is in the Attock tahsil, chiefly in 
the Chkachh ilaka, allied to those of Yusafzai, on the opposite side 
of the Indus in the Peshawar district. The country lying between 
these two settlements of Pathans on the banks of the Indus is 
occupied by Khattars and Kutbshahi Awans. Colonel Cracroft 
believed that these Pathans came in with Mahmud of Ghazni, at 
which time the Chhachh plain was being slowly reclaimed from the 
river Indus. The word Chhachh in fact is said to be derived from 
Chhechh, a Pukktoo word, meaning “ island” or “ swamp.” The 
Pathans of Chhachh and Burlmn, however, now appear to be a 
mixed tribe. They are generally good cultivators ; they do not 
differ much from their brethren across the Indus, and have no 
subdivisions worth recording. 

The chief man of the Sagri Pathans was Ghulam Muham- 
mad Khan, always kuown as the Khan of Makhad. He was 
a man of considerable influence and of strong character, lie 
died in 1887 and was succeeded by his son Fakir Muham- 
mad Khan who also died in 1890, ieaving an only son, named 
Sher Muhammad Khan, who was born on 1st January 1877, 
and is now a ward of the Court. Fakir Muhammad Khan did 
not bear the same high character which his father did. Ho 
was at bitter feud with the Paraclias of the town of Makhad. 

Among the Attock Pathans maybe mentioned MirAlam 
Khan, of Ghurghashti, who received a zaminddri inarn of Rs. 
150, died in May 1892, and was succeeded by his grandson 
Najab Khan, Muzaffar Khan, of Malk Mala, Amfr Khan, of 
Waisa, and Akbar Khan, of Burhan. Ali Akbar, of Yasin, is 
also a prominent man, but his character is not very good, 
and he is litigious and deceitful. The subdivisions of Pathans’ 
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Chapter III, S- according to tie census of 1801 are shown in the following 
r table:— 


Pathana, 


Furichas. 


Jat*. 


Name. 

Number. 

Name. 

N amber. 

Pathan Afn'di , 


176 

Orakzai ... 


43 

Babar 


115 

Safi 


8 

Bungash 

,,, 

95 

Shinwari 


63 

Dandzai 

... 

59 

Shirani ... ... 


88 

Dofcanni 

... 

10 

Sari 


13 

Durrani 


1,030 

Tarklani 


2 

Gandapur 


4 

Turin 


502 

Ghilzai ... ... 


373 

Tnri 


8 

Gigiani 


2 

Utmankhel 


72 

Jsot 


2 

Vazir 


14 

Jaji 


4 

Warding... ... 


434 

Kakar 

... 

574 

Yusafzai 


1,780 

Khalil 


22 

Dilazak 


1,324 

Khattak 


428 

Gadun 


139 

Khugiani 


7 

Kbesbgi 


14 

Loddi 


1,405 

Shilmani... 


9 

Mishwani 

... 

47 

Switi 


228 

Momand 


512 

Urmur ... 


6 

Mnllagori 


17 

Miscellaneous ... 


28,586 







Niazi 


331 

Total Pathans 

... 

.39,151 


Pathans have been recorded as owners of 7 villages 
in Pindigheb, and of 48 villages in tahsil Attock. Ghazan 
Khan, a Pathan, well known for his loyalty, and who did 
good service in connexion with the Patna-Sitara plot, was 
recorded as proprietor of a fine estate in tahsil Kahuta, 
granted to him in reward for his services. He has since died 
and been succeeded by his son, Ibrahim Khan. 

Note. Mir Alam Khan, of Glnirghashti, died in May 1892 and was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson, Najab Khau. Asaf Khan, of Malk Mala, died in May 
1891, and was succeeded by his son, Muffazar Khan. 

File principal settlements of Parachas are at Makhad 
and Attock, both on the Indus. They are a race of traders, 
whose transactions extend to Turkistan and the Khanates. 
They are converted Hindus, and seem to be much the same 
as Khojas. They have no peculiar customs and no subdivi- 
sions worth mentioning. The settlement at Attock is not 
flourishing, owing to the diversion of trade by the construe- 
sion of the Attock bridge. They have no men of any note. 

The Jats in this district are strongest in tahsil Gujar Khan, 
of the total area of which they cultivate nearly a third. They 
are also found in the Rawalpindi and Kahuta tahsils. 

The Jats of this district may be roughly described as the 
low caste agriculturists, who have not the courage, or who do 
not care to claim a Rajput ancestry. It is not very clear 
when they came into this district, or whence; though it is 
certain that they are all converted Hindus, and must havo 
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come originally from the east, if they are not aboriginal 
tribes or their descendants. It need hardly be said that, phy- 
sically and in appearance, no difference can be discerned 
between the ordinary Rajput and the ordinary Jat. Probably 
the zamindars mentioned in paragraph 324 of the Rawalpindi 
Settlement Report include the tribes that are now returned as 
Jats, though other tribes that have now claimed to be Rajputs 
are also included. The Settlement Officer’s remarks in that 
paragraph were probably true twenty-five years ago, but 
now every agriculturist could give his particular tribe. The 
Jats are excellent cultivators. Malliars take the first place, 
and after them come the Jats. There are no subdivisions 
of sufficient importance to be shown separately. In social 
position tho Jat is at the bottom of the agriculturists’ scale. 

Jats have been recorded as proprietors in 20 villages in 
tabsil Gujar Khan. They, however, own much land in villages 
in which they are not the principal proprietors. The follow- 
ing have born included as Jats in this district, Ahir Hun, 
Bains, Lulhal, Bagwal, Kamial, Jatal. 

The Janjuas rank next to the Gakhars in this 
district in the social scale. There are not many families of 
this tribe in the district. The principal Janjua settlements 
are at Kaliuta and in some villages near the extremity of the 
Khairi-Murat range. There are many more in tho Jhelum 
district; and the history of the tribe will be found in the 
Jhelum Settlement Report, Part I, Section I, paragraph 47, and 
in Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs, pages 002 — 000. They are very 
proud of their ancestry, make good soldiers, but bad agri- 
culturists. They are usually addressed as “ Raja,” and stand 
very high in social rank. Their widows do not re-marry, 
and they only give their daughters to Janjuas or Saiads. 
There are no subdivisions which call for special mention. 
The Janjuas are a Rajput tribe, and traces of Hindu origin 
are to be seen in some of their marriage customs. According 
to popular legend, the Janjua*, who are first mentioned by 
Baber, once held the wliolo of the Potliowar country, until 
driven out by the Gakhars. They arc mentioned by Baber as 
having held the country between Bhera and Niliib, the culti- 
vators being Jats andGujars. 

Alla Ditta Khan, Dulal, a man of gold character and of 
considerable influence; and Ali .Mardan Khan and his nephew 
Burhan Alia, son of Bukar Khan, who was murdered in lb82, of 
Mator, are the heads of the principal Janjua families of tho 
district. 

Chohans only own four villages in the district, and do 
not require special mention here. 

A large number of the tribes of the district claim to be 
of Rajput origin, but it is not always quite clear which arg 
Rajputs and which Jats. 


Chapter III, D. 
Tribes and CaBtes 

Jats. 


Janjuas. 


C holia ns. 
Rajputs 
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Chapter III, D- 

Tribes and Castes- 

l!aj puta. 


The following 1 table, however, gives the subdivisions as 
accepted for the purposes of the census of 1891 ; but allow- 
ance for errors must be made as regards the figures, as noted 
in the Census Report. The principal Rajput tribes will now 
be discussed separately : — 


Subdivisions ofBd.jp li ts. 


Name. 


K umber. 

Name. 

Number. 

Atras 


80 

Kaloch ... 

Khctwal .. 

2 

1,834 

Bastri 


1 

Khoja 

12 

Bhakral ... 


8,701 

Minhas ... 

5,224 

Bhatti 


81,432 

Manj 

8,965 

Chandcl ... 


4 

Mekan ... 

8 

Chauban 


0,844 

Naru 

084 

Chliib 


512 

Pathania 

3 

Dhanial 


8,327 

Fatbial 

no 

Dhodi 


103 

Pun war 

3,102 

JDndwal ... 


3 

IPnjbaiisi 

15 

(ianra 


~>’2 

it.-iu.lliu 

230 

C.liorc-nalia 


7 

Rather 

38 

(Jolci.L 

... 

u 

Sa la hi ia 

133 

(londal 


810 

Satti 

9,444 

Julia 


13 

Si.jJ 

410 

JaiilUii 

... 1 

13,300 

Tiwaua ... ... ... 1 

0 

Jabwal 

... 

1 

Tnuw.ir ... ... ... ' 

84 

.Tuia ... 

. . . 

*> 

Miscellaneous ... ... ' 

39.902 

Kanial 

... 

2,230 

Total Rajputs ... . j 

i 

i 

1,12,804 

Kutil 


1 



Johdras. The Maliks of Pindiglieb now enjoy chahdrams in 

20 villages, amounting to Rs. 2,701, and other similar grants 
amounting to Rs. 800, and have besides a jdgir in perpetuity 
of the village of Notheh amounting to Rs. 814. They have 
a preponderating influt nee in Pindiglieb, but tlic uncle, .Aulia 
Khan, and nephew, Nawab Khan, are not on good terms, 
and much quarrelling and litigation takes place between them. 
Since this was written Xawab Khan has died. 

Their influence in the taln-il is so great that native 
officials who do not pleaso them aie likely to find themselves 
very uncomfortable. 

The four principal branches of the family arc those set- 
tled at Pindiglieb. There are Maliks of Pindigheb who arc 
the heads ot the family ; the family of Dandi and Langrial, 
that of Kamliiil ami that of Khunda. They are a strong, high- 
spirited race, much given to hawkintr and field sports of all kinds ; 
nt-a-bd.i being much practised among them and the Maliks 
especially, and It bar Kliau and Julian Kh.in of Khunda are 
great horse-breeders, and are seldom without several good 
animals. They are, however, very quarrelsome aud litigious, 
and when their position allows it, tyrannical and overbearing. 
The relations between Johdra proprietors aud their cultivating 
tenants are generally very much strained. 
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Aulia Khan, or Pindigheb, is a man of strong character, 
but quarrelsome and overbearing. Itbar Khan, of Khunda, 
who succeeded bis uncle Abdulla Khan, a man held in very 
high estimation, has prod need very different impressions on differ- 
ent officers with whom lie has come in contact. Suffice it to say 
that he has in no degree succeeded to the reputation, although lie 
has the position of his uncle. Jalian Khan, another member 
of the same family, also of Khunda, bears a very high character. 
Allayar Khan, of Karalial, is not a man of much mark. The 
4 Khunda Johdras are still, as in Colonel Cracroft’s time, the 
best specimens of the Johdra race. The Johdra tribe has been 
recorded as owning 61 villages in talisil Pindigheb. 

The Gliebas inhabit the western portion of the Fatehjang 
tahsil, and are thus near neighbours of the Johdras, with 
whom they alternately intermarried and fought ; the latter 
pastime being the one most frequently indulged in. The 
marriage of Alallik Aulia Khan with the daughter of Sirdar 
Fatteh Khan, of Kot, the head of the Gliebas, some 25 years 
ago, coupled with the separation of the Fatehjang tahsil 
from that of Pindigheb, has done much, however, to close 
the bitter blood feud which previously existed between the 
two tribes. The Gliebas belong to the Tiwana family, 
and an account of them is to be found at page 535, et seq 
of Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs. 

g 

They very much resemble the Johdras, and are perhaps 
even fiercer and more prone to quarrels. Not only had they 
bitter feuds, with both Johdras and Alpials, but some of the 
principal Gheba families liavo even more determined blood 
feuds among themselves. 

Sirdar Fatteh Khan, of Kot, who died in February 1894, was 
the chief of the Gliebas. He had magisterial powers for a long 
time and ruled the country round Kot with a rod of iron, his 
position as chief of the Gliebas, coupled with the magisterial 
powers granted to him, gave him enormous influence in his 
own immediate neighbourhood. He was a man of very strong 
character, had been loyal to the British Government in trying 
times, and lived very much at liis own home. He had no 
sons and was allowed by Government to adopt his nephew. He 
was a great horse-breeder, and alvvaj'- had a large number 
of horses in his stable, and a great many sowars, trained 
to carry lance and sword in his employ. His nephew and 
heir Ghulam Muhammad Khan having predeceased him. 
Sirdar Fatteh Khan has been succeeded by his grandson Muham- 
mad Ali Khan, son of Ghulam Muhammad Khan. 

Colonel CTacroft mentions that Budha Khan, of Mallal, 
was an opponent of Sirdar Fattcdi Khan’s. This fend lias 
not died out, and the Mallal family, now headed by Fnttob 
Khan, Mallal, a man of good repute, are "till at enmity with 

the Sirdar. 
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Biulha Khan, Mallal, was concerned in the murder of 
Sirdar Fatteli Khan’s Kot, father at Pahag, in return for 
which Sirdar Fatteli Khan annihilated the family of Budha 
Khan, leaving only Budha Khan and liis grandnephew to 
represent them. 

The murder of Muhammad Khan, Fatteh Khan’s father, 
was in retaliation for the still older murder of Ghulam Muham- 
mad Khan, chief of Pindigheb, slain by Muhammad Khan, 
so that the quarrel is “a very pretty one as it stands.” 

Colonel Cracroft’s description of the affair is as follows : — • 

“ The tract was again given to Sirdar Atar Singh, Kala- 
wala, who this time was determined to get rid of one of 
the most troublesome of the subjects of the Maharaja. He 
invited Rae Muhammad Khan, loaded him with presents and 
honors, and immediately left for Peshawar. On his return 
sis months after, he invited the Rae to the Fort of Pahiig, 
situated about a mile from his hereditary scat, Kot. With 
the recollection of his former reception fresh in his memory, 
Rae Muhammad Khan would not listen to the advice of his 
retainers and friends to take an escort, but went to the Sirdar 
with only a couple of followers. Scarcely had he set foot 
inside the fort, when he was attacked by Budha Khan, Mallal 
and others, and cut down. His son lived to avenge this 
treacherous murder by the wholesale slaughter of Buddha 
Khan’s family, leaving only the latter and a young nephew, 
who are still alive, and are, as may be supposed, the bitter 
enemies of the Sirdar.” 

They cannot now openly attack each other, but it is very 
doubtful that they like each other any the better for that. 
Sirdar Fatteh Khan is, however, now by far the most important 
and influential of the two. Other prominent members of the 
clan are Nawab Khan, son of Mihr Khan, of Dhurnal, and 
Aulia Khan, son of Jahan Khan, of Shabr Rae Sadulla. 

The Gheba tribe has been recorded as owning 50 villages 
in tahsll Fatehjang. 

The Alpials inhabit the country on the banks of the 
Soau in the southern portion of the Fatehjang tahsil. 
They came to this district about the same time as the other 
Rajput tribes, and seem to have wandered through the country 
now contained in the Kimshab and Talagang tahsils before 
finally settling down in their present home. There are still 
traces of their Hindu origin in their marriage ceremonies, 
as is the case with many of the Musalman Bdjputs of this 
district. They are a bold, lawless set of men, of line physique 
and much given to violent crime, and withal are good cultiva- 
tors. The principal family of Alpials is that of the Chaudhris 
of Chakri. G'haudhri Ahmad Khan, son of Chaudhri Sher 
Khan, a quiet unassuming man of good character, has 
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succeeded to the principal honors of the family, hut Nadar 
Khan, his relative, a typical Alpial, of strong passions and 
violent temper, is probably the more influential of the two. 


Chapter III, D- 

Tribes and Castes. 

Alpials. 


The Alpials own five villages in talisil Fatehjang. 


The Dll finds are a hill tribe of Rajput origin, like Dhunds. 
the Sattis, Ketliwals and Dhanials. They liold the north- 
western portion of the Murree hills, and also a portion of the 
Hazara district. Sir Lepel Griffin considers it doubtful whe- 
ther they are of Hindu origin, or whether they emigrated 
from Hazara. They themselves claim to descend from Abbas, 
the paternal uncle of the prophet, but they also claim to 
be of Rajput origin. An account of the tribe is given at 
page 593 of Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs. 


These hill tribes, whether located in the Murree and 
Hazara hills, the hills south of the Fir Panjiil in Rawal- 
pindi and towards Bunher, whether Hindu or Muhammadan, 
seem to have a common origin. The Dhunds are of fair 
complexion though not of very fine physique, but like all 
highlanders can undergo much fatigue in their own hills. They 
have much pride of race, but are rather squalid in appearance ; 
the rank and file are poor, holding little land, and depend- 
ing much on their flocks and herds for a livelihood. All the hill 
tribe3 have a great dislike to leaving their hills even for a short 
time, especially in the hot weather, and they are unable to 
sustain the heat of the plains at such seasons. Almost nil have a 
winter and a summer residence, going up with their cattle as 
high as they can manage during the hot months, returning to 
the valleys for tlip cold weather. They stand high on the 
social scale, being classed as Saints. The Dhunds do not bear 
the best character among the hill tribes, and are generally 
accounted rather deceitful and untrustworthy. 

Their principal men aro Mansabdar Khan, of Phulgiran, 
formerly a Tahsildar and now a Sub-Registrar of Kahuta. *Dadan 
Khan, a very respectable lambardar of Dewal, and Samaudar 
Khan of Sihanna. Except Mansabdar Khan, however, they 
aro not any of them men of any means of much prominence, and 
tribal feeling among the Dhunds is not very strong and does 
not cause them to have much respect for their chiefs. In fact 
they have a very strong feeling among them that “ one Dhund 
is quite as good as another.” The Dhunds have been recorded 
as owning 42 villages in tah-il Murree and two in tahsil 
Rawalpindi. 

The Jasgants are a smaller hill tribe inhabiting tlio Jasgaras. 
small valley north-east of Kahuta. They very much resemble 
the Dhunds in character and physique, and claim kindred with 
them. 


They own sixteen villages in all. 


* Xote, — Dacian Khan hag very recently been murdered. 
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Chapter III, D- The Sattis are the largest and most important of the 
— 7 hill tribes. They occupy the hills in the Murree tahsil, south of 

Tnoes and Castes. ^ oge 0 CCU pi e( j ^ ^-] le jjhunds, and also the hills, including the 
Sattis. great Narrar mountain in the north-west corner of the Kahuta 

tahsil. 

They are probably of the same descent as the Dhunds, who 
pretend to look down on them, and in physique and general 
characteristics are similar to them, but they are distinctly of a 
superior class. They make excellent soldiers, aud in some regi- 
ments are now much sought after as recruits. The Dhund’s 
theory of the origin of the Sattis is that their progenitor was 
the illegitimate son of one Ivalu Rai, an ancestor of the Dhunds, 
by a slave girl, that he was born at the foot of the Narrar 
mountain and abandoned by his parents who had lost their way, 
and was found three days afterwards by a fabulous Brahman 
who called him sat (or penance), whence Satti. 

The Sattis absolutely repudiate this geneology, and they 
are generally accepted as Salnis, and of the same social status 
as the other Rajput hill tribes, and in sincerity and general 
character they are distinctly the superior of the Dhunds, whc 
are deceitful and ill-conditioned. The principal men of the 
Satti tribe are in the Murree tahsil, Panid Khan, son of Burn 
Khan, of Chojana, who was held to have shown loyalty with his 
tribe in the troubles of 1S57, when the Dhunds attacked Murree ; 
and in Kahuta, Kurban Ali Khan, grandson of Zabardast Khan, 
who is now a Subedar in one of the regiments of the Frontier 
Force, and Jahaudad Khan, his uncle, both of Kamra. Tribal 
feeling is much stronger among the Sattis than among the 
Dhunds, and they hold together and look up to their headmen 
more. 

Sattis have been recorded as owning seventeen villages in 
tahsil Murree aud thirty in tahsil Kahuta. 

fCethwai, The Kethwuls, wbo claim with considerable reason to 

be the oldest settlers of the four chief hill tribes, now only 
occupy the ilako of Charihau immediately west of the Satti 
country. They resemble the Sattis more than the Dhunds. 
They have au old tradition to the effect that, at a time when 
they held the whole of the Murree hills, one of the women, 
named Abh, eloped with a man to the other side of the Jhelum. 
Nearly all the able-bodied men of the tribe went in pursuit. 
'I'hey came to a frozen lake which they mistook for hard ground, 
and settled down upon it for the night aud lit their fires ; this 
melted the ice, and they were all engulphed. In the meantime 
the Dhunds came down upon their undefended homesteads, and 
destroyed what romaim d of the tribe. Hence this proverb of— 

Abh loro — to 
Sabh clihoro, 

“ Go in search of Abh and give up all.” 
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The Kethwals bear a better character for uprightness and Chapter III, D. 
straightforwardness than the Dhunds. Their principal men are, - ., ~ 

Baz Khan and Sirdar Khan, lambardars of Chariban. Iribes and Castes 

Kethwals. 

Kethwals have been recorded as owning five villages in 
the Murree tahsil, but of these one, Charihan, covers a very 
largo area. 

The Dhanials inhabit the south-west corner of the Murree Dhanials. 
tahsil, and a few adjoining villages in the Rawalpindi tahsil. 

Their physique is fine, generally superior to that of the 
other hill tribes, aud they give many recruits to the army. 

They are, however, somewhat quarrelsome and turbulent. 

They are much of the same typo as the Sattis and Kethwals; 
but esteem themselves, with the Dhunds, superior to either, an 
opinion in which they find few outsiders to agree. They have 
no very prominent chiefs, but Kasim Khan, of Cherali, aud 
Narmina Khan, of Karor, are among thei" most prominent men. 

Dhanials own 12 villages in tahsil Rawalpindi, and 13 in 
tahsil Murree. 

The Budhdls and Bhakrals are two large tribes chiefly Budhals. 
found in Gujar Khan and Kahuta. They do not, in appearance, 
in moral qualities or otherwise, as far as the writer knows them, 
differ from the mass of agriculturists that cultivate the Potho- 
war plain. The claim of the Budhals to descent from the 
Prophet’s son-in-law is utterly uufounded. They and the 
Bhakrals most probably came across the Jhclnin from Jummoo 
territory into this district. They have no very certain traditions 
as to their origin. The marriage of widows is looked upon with 
some disfavor among them. 

The Garwals claim to be a branch of the Janjmis, aud Garwals- 
descendants of Raja Mai ; a brief note concerning them is 
giveu at paragraph 3-10 of Coloucl Cra croft’s Rawalpindi Settle- 
ment Report. There is no reason for disbelieving the tradition. 

They are a fine sturdy race, decidedly superior to the ordinary 
Rajputs. They dwell in the eastern half of the Kahuta tahsil, 
in the hilly country called the Kaliru ilaha situate along the 
Jhclum, south of the Narrar hill. Socially they hold much 
the same position as other Janjnas. The remarriage of 
widows is disliked by them. Their chief men are Ali Mardan 
Khan and Burhan Ali Khan mentioned above as Janjmis. 

The Saiads are much the same as the Saiads of Saiads. 
other districts. Many of them cultivate their own land, 
but they are the worst possible agriculturists. They are, 
however, very influential wiih the Musabnan population 
and the tribes of the highest rank. The Gakhars and 
Janjnas are always ready to give their daughters in mar- 
riage to a Saiad. They are found in all parts of the district. 

The principal men among the Saiads of this district arc Pir 
Lai Shah of Dliullian, tahsil Pindiglieb, who is one oi. the most 
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Chapter III, D. 
Tribes and Castes 

Saiads. 


influential Saiads in the district. The disciples of the Pirs of 
Dhulli an are to be found in many trans-Indus districts, and 
even in Cabul. The Pir of Ziarat Shah, Rahmatulla, is also 
well known. Pir Ghulam Jafir, son of Pir Chan of Makhad, a 
great rival of the Sagri family of Ghulam Muhammad Khan of 
Makhad, was another influential man. Be died in January 1893, 
leaving a son who is a minor. 


Mahdi Shah, of Sang-Jani, Honorary Magistrate of Rawal- 
pindi city, was a man who deserves mention as a loyal and useful 
native gentleman, who gave assistance to the district adminis- 
tration whenever opportunity offered. (He died in October 1887 
and was succeeded by bis sou Amir Haidar Shall in the indm, 
jdgir and lamharduri and Honorary Magistrate). Pir Sadr 
Din, of Ratta Hotar, is also an Honorary Magistrate and a well 
known Saiad. Mohsan Ali Shall, of Jhang-Sayadan, though 
somewhat eccentric, is a thoroughly well disposed Saiad gentle- 
man who i3 much thought of by the people. 

Saiads have been recorded as owning 39 villages in tabsil 
Rawalpmdi, 10 in Pindigbeb, s in Attock, and 2 in Gujar Khan ; 
in all 59. 


Shekhs. 


Khattars. 


Shekhs only own six villages in this district, all in tahsil 
Attock. 'I he tribe has no importance here, and need not bo 
discussed at length. A great many of the Shekhs of this 
district are in Government employ. They have one prominent 
man among them, Muhammad Alain, of Haji Shah, near Attock, 
a useful zamindar who bears a g'ood character. 

_ Ihe Khattars of the district are an important tribe, and 
their numbers appear to have been underestimated at the last 
census. 


Khattars always claim to bo descended from the same stock 
as A wans, i.e., from iKutb Shall, supposed to have como into 
India with Mahimid of Ghazni, and probably some of them 
returned themselves as belonging to that tribe. 


They claim to he descendants of Kutb Shah’s youngest 
son, who established himself at Nilab on the Indus, where the 
tribe maintained its position for many years. It was at hist 
driven out in the 12th century by a Hindu tribe, but its chief 
Khattar Khan, returned with the army of Shahab-ud-din, and 
recaptured A dab, from which time the tribe took its name of 
Khattar from him and spread over the open country between 
the Indus and the Khairi-Murat lulls as far as Rawalpindi 
dispossessing Awans and Gujars. This is the usual account 
given ot their origin, it is not very clearly proved, but they do 
probaoly come from trans-Indus, although, as remarked by 
Colonel Cracrcft, they have certain customs which seem to point 
to a Hindu origin 1 heir claim to he a branch of the Awans is 

f. TA dl fr d by thcAwaus > whfJ "-ill not give their daughters 
to Khattars in marriage, ° 
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The Khattar tribe now inhabits the country north and Chapter III, D. 
south of the Kala Chitta range, from the Indus up to the boun-_ ., “ . 

dary of the Rawalpindi tahsil, from Usman-Khattar on the north 1 *' 

to the Khairi-Murat range on the south. To the north their 
boundaries march with the Afghans of Attock, to the south 
with Ghebas, Jolidras, Awans and Alpials. 

Their character, twenty-five years ago, is thus given in 
Colonel Cracroft’s Report : — 

“ The Khattars enjoy an unenviable notoriety in regard to 
crime. The tract has always been one in which crime has 
flourished, they are bad agriculturists, extravagant in their 
habits, keep hawks and horses, and are often backward in paying 
their revenue. They generally collect the rents in kind.” 

Their character has toned down very much since then. 

They are not so addicted to deeds of violence, and are daily 
becoming more civilized. Socially the Khattai-s hold an interme- 
diate place- They rank below Gakhars, Awans, Janjuas, Job- 
dras, Ghebas and the higher classes of Rajputs, but above the 
Jats or zamindars. They managed to keep on good terms 
with the Sikhs and enjoyed jdgir and chahdram allowances 
from them. Their chief men at present are Naw£b Khan of 
Dhrek, an old man of diminutive stature, and grasping and 
oppressive character. 

Fateh Khan, who displayed loyalty in 1857, and who was the 
old head of the clan, left two sons, to whom would have 
descended a valuable patrimony ; but they lost no time in dis- 
sipating the whole of it, and getting themselves hopelessly into 
debt by at once commencing a law suit about its partition. Of 
these the eldest Kale Khan was murdered by some of his tenants 
at Rawalpindi in November 1893, and the younger, Khudadad 
Khan, died in September 1894. 

Muhammad Hayat Khan, c.s.i., and the Wah family, are 
also Khattars. 

Another important Khattar family is that of Gondal near 
Attock, now represented by Kazi Fateh Ahmad. 

The Khattar tribe own 28 villages in tahsil Fatehjang, 12 
large villages in tahsil Pindigheb, and 10 in Attock ; in all 50 
villages. 

The Gujars are numerous in the district, but do not require Gnjara. 
any prolonged description here. 

There are very few Gujars in the Murree, Fatehjang and 
Pindigheb tahsils. There are many Gujar villages in the 
northern portion of the Attock tahsil, and a few in the Rawal- 
pindi, Kahuta and Gujar Khan tahsils. The local tradition is 
that the Gujars of this district migrated from Gujrat in the 
time of Akbar. There are no subdivisions of the Gujars that 
deserve separate mention. They have no special customs. 

They stand low in the social scale, and occupy much the same 
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Chapter III, D- position as Jats. They are excellent cultivators. Their principal 
“ , men are Chaudliri Saiad Muhammad and Mir Alam Khan, of 

Tribes and Castes- Musa, in tallsil Attock. Ghulam Ali, of Palakhar, in Kahuta, 
u ^ ars ' was another man though of much mark. He died in 1893 and 

was succeeded by his son Fazl Ilahi, a minor. Hayat Khan, of 
Bhallar-Jogi, is also a well known Gujar who bears a high 
character. 

Gujars are entered as proprietors of 17 villages in Rawal* 
pindi tahsfl, 31 in Attock, and G1 in Gujar Khan ; in all of 109 
villages. 

The Gakhars are by far the most interesting tribe and 
are essentially the gentlemen and, aristocracy of the district. 
Their history has, as far as it concerns the general history 
of the district, beeu already given at page 47. As regards 
the claims of the Gakhars to have come into India from 
outside, and to be of other than Indian origin, one or two points 
are worthy of notice. 

Old religious customs, obviously of Hindu origin, are still 
observed by the Gakhars, or were until within a very short 
period, such as customs at marriage of “ Ldwa-pherna and 
“ Khdri par baithdna,” and the Kazi and the Brahman are both 
present on such occasions. Further, it is curious that their 
headmen always call themselves “ Rajas,” and not by any other 
distinctively Musalmau title. The name Gakhar too, seems to 
partake more of a Hindu than of a Persian or Arabic form. 

It seems very doubtful indeed from whence the Gakhars 
came originally ; but it is quite clear that for some considerable 
period, wherever they came from, they ruled over more or less 
of the whole tract between the Jhelum and the Indus, and how- 
ever much their power has at any time been broken, or however 
depressed or even desperate their circumstances might be, they 
never abandoned their high claims, and always remained an 
important factor in troubled times, up to the days of the Sikhs. 

In connexion with their claim to be of Persian origin, it is 
to be noted that some of the Gakhars are Shias, notably the 
Pharwala family. The Gakhars still bear many traces of 
their high descent in their bearing, and in the estimation in 
which they are held throughout the district. Though almost all 
in poor circumstances, they are as proud as ever of their name, 
and are emphatically the gentlemen of the district. 'They make 
first rate soldiers, in the cavalry especially, and in general no 
recruits are more approved of than true Gakhars. They are 
not, however, good cultivators, and the higher their descent, 
the less inclined they are for hard work, whatever their 
circumstances may be. 

Mr. Ibbetson, in his Census Report, puts down the number 
of Gakhars at about 31,881, of which he says about half are to 
be found in the Rawalpindi district. In the course of the 
enquiries made at settlement it appeared that there were only 
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about 9,250 Gakhars in this district. The Census Report of Chapter III, 
1891 gives the number to be 11,719. Possibly the cause of — “ 

this difference is that given in paragraph 464 of the Census aa “ ® a8 ‘ e ®* 

Report, i.e., that many of them were returned belonging to other a ara ‘ 
families asMoghal Kaiani, &c. ; but, on the other hand, it is 
not likely that any true Gakhars, able to prove their descent, 
would claim to belong to any other clan. It is difficult to 
believe in the occurrence of such cases. 

In this district there are sis well known and important 
branches of Gakhars. 

1. Admdl— descended from Sultan Adam. 

There are six chief families of this branch, i.e., the Adrnals 
of the villages of Plianvala, of Mandla, Chaneri, Kaniat, Mani- 
anda and Nara. 

2. Siirangnl — descended from Sultan Sarang. 

The Saidpur family are the only well known representatives 
of this branch in this district. The chief families of this branch 
are to be found in Khanpur, in the Hazara district. 

3. Firozcil — said to bo descended from Malik Firoz. 

The chief family of this branch is to be found in Sang, 
tahsil Gujar Khan. 

4. liugidl — said to be descended from Malik Buga. 

The only family of this branch in Rawalpindi resides in 
Shakarparian. 

5. Uathidl — said to be descended from Sultan H£thi, but 
there are no well known chief men of this family anywhere. 

0. Sikandrdl — said to be descended from Malik Sikandar. 

Tliero are very few of this branch in this district, and 
no well known families at all ; they are mostly to be found 
in the Jhelurn district. 

In addition to these branches, the families of Gakhars 
mentioned above recognize Paharial, Johdial and Mangral 
as true Gakhars; but they have no well known men among 
them, nor do they appear ever to have had. 

These nine branches are generally recognized as true 
Gakhars ; others, as Kainswal, Farmsial, Sunal, Kul-Chandr&l 
and Jandial, call themselves Gakhars, but are not admitted to 
be such by the chiefs of the Adrnals, Sikandrals and other 
unquestioned branches, nor do they appear at all able to give 
proof of their claims on this point, nor are there any very promi- 
nent families among them. 

The chief men among the Gakhars in the Rawalpindi dis- 
trict are — 

Raja Karmd'hl Khan, of Pharicala Admdl. This man is 
the head of all the Gakhars of the district, and is an Honorary 
Magistrate of the Bench in the town of Rawalpindi. The 
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Chapter III, D. Admdls of Pharwala, though much reduced in circumstances, 

_ .. *T_ are very much looked up to by all. 

Tribes and Castes. 

Gakhars. Mirza Muhammad Akbar and Muhammad Banaris Khan, 

son of Mirza Wdris Khan, of Kaniat and Zamdn AH, son of 
Mirza Sashmat Ali, ofNara, are other notable Admal Gakhars. 
Hashmat Ali, of Nara, in bearing, appearance and manners, 
was a very fine specimen of a Gakhar gentleman. His repu- 
tation, however, suffered from the suspicion under which he 
labored of being connected with the “ Hafiz’s swindle ” 
described on page 75. Sultan Khan of Chaneri was another 
man of mark. He died in January 1889 and was succeeded 
by his son Allahdad Khan. 

The Admals of Pharwala are always called Raja, the other 
Admals are always spoken of as Mirza. 

The Mandla family was once of great importance, but 
Nadar Khan, the then chief of this branch, joined in the out- 
break in favour of Peshaura Singh, in 1858, and ruined the 
prospects of his family thereby. There is now no actual chief 
of this family, of which Ali Akbar Khan of Mandla is the best 
known representative. 

The Gakhars of Pharwala enjoy a grant of Rs. 1,500 in 
the form of a chaharam in 84 villages on tahsil Kahuta, which 
has risen to Rs. 2,155 with the increase of the revenue of these 
villages on re-settlement. The owners of these villages, 
Dhanials and Jasgams, bitterly resent the form of this grant, 
and the chaharam is actually paid from the tahsil to prevent 
contact between the Gakhars and these tribes. Many of the 
Gakhar chiefs, too, enjoy grants in various forms, mdfis 
zaminddri indms, and so on. 

The Sarangal Gakhars are not so powerful in this district 
as in Hazara, and they rank, though very high, below the 
Admals ; the only important Sarangal family in Rawalpindi is 
that of Saidpur. 

Shahwali Khan, who was its chief, was a very well known 
man. He was loyal to the British in troubled times, but was 
generally reputed to be the worst tempered and most quarrel- 
some man in the district. He was succeeded by Ali Akbar, 
who receives a zaminddri indm, but who is much indebted. The 
Sarangal s call themselves by the title of Raja, but it is not 
generally admitted to them, and Mirza is the title used in their 
san ads. 

The chief Firozal family is that of Sang. They are not in 
possession of any mdfis or jdgirs, but have good estates and 
are better off than most of the Gakhars of high family. They 
rank nest to the Sarangals. Buland Khan is their chief man, 
and he enjoys a zaminddri indm of Rs. 120. Many of this 
family, which is a very large one, are in Government service is 
various capacities, chiefly in the army. 
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Khan alias Sharf Khan. The Hathial, Sikandral, Pah aria] and 

Johdial Gakhars, though recognized as true Gakhars, have no Tribes and Castes 
very prominent men among them, and are of much less im- Gakhars. 
portance than the branches mentioned above. 

Of those not recognized by the Admals and Sarangals as 
true Gakhars, Fazaldad Khan, of Bishndot, calling himself 
Farmeial, is a man of great respectability and some mark. He 
enjoys a zaminddri indm, 

^ The Gakhars have been entered as proprietors of 27 vil- 

lages in tahsil Rawalpindi, 11 in tahsil Kahuta, and 24 in Gujar 
Khan ; in all 62. 

The Gakhars, as noted above, rank unquestionably firs* 1 
in the social scale, and are extremely proud of their ancestry ; 
the Admal Gakhars of Pharwala form the pinnacles of the 
social pyramid. The Admals, and some of the proudest of the 
other branches, will only give their daughters to a Saiad, or to one 
of their own tribe, and the men too always endeavour to marry 
Gakhar girls. The other branches are not quite so particular, 
and will occasionally intermarry with other tribes who aro 
“ Sahus.” The daughters are kept in great seclusion, and the 
re-marriage of widows is not permitted. 

The Admal and Sarangal Gakhars are very bad agricul- 
turists, but some of the other less distinguished branches aro 
f adapting themselves better to their circumstances, especially 

in tahsil Gujar Khan. Although crushed by the Sikhs, and as 
far as all their chief families of highest descent are concerned, 
overwhelmed with debt and in great pecuniary embarrassment, 
they are very much looked up to by all the tribes of the dis- 
trict, and must be counted upon always to take a leading part. 

The name “Malliar ” appears rather to denote the occu- Mailiars. 
pation of the members than the caste to which they belong, 
or the tribe from which they have originally sprung. There can 
be no doubt that many of the Mailiars of the present day are 
descended from an ancestor of some other tribe, who took to 
market gardening as an occupation. Nothing is known about 
their advent into this part of the country. Mailiars are fond 
of calling themselves by the name of some tribe higher in the 
social scale than themselves, as A wan JaDjua. They are 
closely related to the Arains, Malis and Baghbans of the 
Eastern Punjab. They are excellent cultivators, the best in the 
district, and a large proportion of the irrigated lands are in their 
hands either as owners or tenants. They are scattered all over 
the district, with the exception of the Murree hills. Ranking 
first as cultivators, they rank lowest in the social scale of all 
agricultural tribes. 

Mailiars have been recorded as proprietors of 19 villages iu 
tabsil Rawalpindi, they are, however, more frequently found as 
tenants than as owners, and they will always he found tilling the 
best lands only. 
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Chapter III, D- The true Moghals of the district are very few in num- 

ber. Such as there are, are descended from smallMoghal settle- 

Tribes and Castes, ments left by the various invading Moglial armies. It is a curious 
Moghals. fact that it has lately become the fashion among certain tribes, 

even of high social rank, to call themselves Moghals. Sattis, 
Ghebas and others do so, and it is said that even Gakhars have 
been known to, but it is very doubtful whether any true Gakhar 
who could prove his descent would ever do so. The Moghals are 
exceedingly conceited about their origin, and with very little 
reason. They are not good cultivators, and are not much 
thought of socially. 

Aroras. The Aroras of Rawalpindi are shop-keepers and traders- 

They are commonest in Rawalpindi, Attock and Pindigheb. The 
three Hindu tribes, Khatris, Brahmans and Aroras, divide the 
whole trade of the district between them. Numerically they 
are few. 

Tribal organisa- There is little tribal organisation of any kind in this dis- 
tion and rales re- trict. Some of the tribes look up to their chief men more than 
gardmg intermar- others, but, there is no actual authority recognized by any of the 
riage ‘ tribes as vested in any of their chiefs. 

As regards intermarriage between the various tribes : — Saiads 
do not give their daughters in marriage to any but Saiads, and 
only take women in marriage from tribes of the highest 
rank, Gakhars, Janjuas, and so on ; Kurashis also only give 
their daughters to men of their own tribe. Moghals 
give their daughters to men of their own tribe, to Johdras, 
Chohans and Awans. Pathans give their daughters only to 
Pathans or Saiads. Awans give their daughters to men of their 
own tribe, to Saiads or to Pathans, seldom to Khattars. Khattars 
give their daughters outside their own tribe, only to Pathans, 
Saiads or Gakhars. Alpials give their daughters to Ghebds, 
Awans, and Sensral Rajputs. Ghebas give their daughters, 
outside their own tribe, to Khattars, Alpials, Saiads and Sensrals. 
Johdras and Chohans only give their daughters, outside their own 
circle, to Khattars, Moghals and Awans. 

Parachas only give their. daughters to Saiads and Paracbas. 

Dhanials give their daughters to each other, to Dhunds, 
Kethwals, Gakhars, Saiads and Sattis, though when asked the 
question, they generally omit the Sattis. Dhunds give their 
daughters to Kethwals, Dhanials, Sattis, Gakhars and Saiads. 

Gakhars only give their daughters to Saiads outside their 
own tribe. Gujars only give their daughters to Saiads; but 
Gujars, of all the various gots or branches, intermarry with 
each other. Sattis marry their girls to Sattis, Dhunds, Keth- 
wals, Gakhars, Saiads, Dulal, Garwals, Janjuas, Kanials, Sangals, 
Sudars, Janhals and Jasgams, all of which claim to he Rajput 
tribes- 

Jasgams give their daughters, outside their own tribe, to 
Saiads, Dhunds, Janhals and Sattis ; Janhals to Gakhars, Gar- 
wals, Dulals and Saiads. 
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Dulals (Janjuas) of Kahuta only give tlieir daughters to 
Saiads or Admal Gakhars ; other Dulals include Garwals within 
the circle, Garwals give to Gakhars, Saiads and Kahuta Dulals. 

All the tribes are very much more particular about the rank 
of the tribe to which they give their daughters than about the 
rank of those from whom they take their own wives. The 
custom throughout is for each tribe to give its daughters only 
to those whom it loots upon as of superior or at least of equal 
rank, but it will generally take a wife from a tribe which it holds 
to be slightly inferior iu social rank bat ot the same class. 

At "wedding feasts and at funerals, all neighbours and 
friends, without distinction of class or religion, assemble, more 
particularly, at funerals. Personal friendships are formed also 
quite indep endently of social status or of religion, and friend- 
ship is a virtue held in high esteem in this district. Musal- 
mans do not go to the funeral pyre with Hindus, but on all other 
occasions the people of this district, Hindu and Musalir.an, 
mis very freely together. Among Musalmans all are allowed to 
eat together, with the esception that others will not eat with 
sweepers. 

The Hindus, as elsewhere, have much more stringent rules on 
this point, but none of them are peculiar to this district. 

SECTION E.— VILLAGE TENURES. 

At the Revised Settlement the 1,C90 villages of the 
district have been thus classified according to tenures : — 

90 Zaminddri (kkdlix 40, bilijmal 50). 

442 Pattiddri. 

1,158 Bhaiaehdra, of which 547 are divided into tarafs. As 
a matter of fact, it is, however, impossible correctly thus to 
classify many of these villages ; the constantly unsettled state of 
many parts of the district, and the complete break up of old 
forms, which was the result of the Sikh exactions in many 
villages, have rendered the system of tenure dependent on changes 
of recent date, and on incidental circumstances connected with 
the estate. 

It is true to some extent of Rawalpindi, as of other parts of 
India, that the village communities have to a wonderful degree 
preserved themselves even in the most troublous times ; but we 
do not find here the same old archaic forms that are to be met 
with further south. 

Sikh exactions did more to break up old villages than any 
of the wars and invasions which preceded them. The Sikhs 
demanded their revenue, whether in kind or by cash appraise- 
ment, and if they could not get it from old proprietors, they put 
in new ones, and action of this kind naturally effected great 
changes in the form of village tenure as well as in the proprie- 
tary classss. 


Chapter III, E. 
Village Tenures. 

Tribal organisation 
and rules regarding 
intermarriage. 


Social intercourse. 


Village teuures. 
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P ’ ' We find a few villages still held on what is called a zamin- 

Village Tenures, dart tenure, but the numbers so classed has diminished from 165 
Village tenures, at the last settlement to 90 at the present one. The tendency 
is for villages held on this tenure, first to change to paltidari as 
the number of owners increases, and the tendency of pattiddri 
villages again is to change into bhaiachdra, as the lands held by 
each sharer become more and more unequal as time goes on in 
value and in extent; thus we find the number of villages classed 
at last settlement as pattiddri, or held on ancestral shares, was 
540, whereas it is now 442. 

Bhaiachdra villages have increased in number from 969 to 
1,158. The total number of villages shown at the first 
regular settlement was 1,674, increased to 1,690 at recent 
settlement by the subdivision of a certain number of villages 
into two new villages. 

JKSIK C-aoroft writes as follows on the effects of the 

ernments. ' constantly disturbed state of the district, and the Sikhs’ conquest 

and subsequent exactions— 


“ Sufficient has already been stated in the second chapter 
to show that, from the oldest times, the district has been overrun 
by hordes of invaders, from the Greeks to the Afghans. These 
invasions have left but few and very faint traces, for the district 
was not an alluring one to tribes impelled by the thirst for 
plunder and wealth to more distant lands. They swept through 
it and disappeared, sometimes leaving a few settlers to 
perpetuate their memory, but more often disappearing without 
leaving a trace for history to record. The temporary desolation, 
the plundered houses, and deserted homesteads, were all things 
of the hour, and are now forgotten. And yet, perhaps, it would 
be incorrect to say that no trace at all is left of an ever-fluctuat- 
ing existence, uncertain of peace even for a moment. It is to 
be discerned in the restless, fickle, and inconstant character of 
the population, and in the party spirit and state of faction, the 
blood feuds and fierce enmities, which exist to the present day. 
These are worst in the western portion of the district, where 
for centuries no strong Government has existed capable of 
curbing the passions of the people. The rule of the Gakhars 
subordinate to the Moghal emperors reigning at Delhi did not 
extend beyond the Margalla Pass, and the Khattaks exercised 
but limited authority. The Delhi emperors treated this as one 
of their outlying svbahs, and held a nominal sway. The 
Gakhars reigned only as feudal lords, and they were at the 
mercy of successive invaders. They exacted tribute from some, 
and managed their estates or principalities fiscally. They also 
acquired rights in land, and now exist as part of the proprietary 
body of the district. 


“The Sikhs supplanted the Gakhais. Their rule was a 
military despotism. They interfered largely with the landed 
tenures. Their aim was to exterminate all classes and 
families with any pretensions to ruling power, and their strongest 
measures were accordingly levelled against the Gakhars, and 
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nil fclte gentry who shared with them in tlie management of the Chapter II r , E- 
country. Their custom was first to grant a to resume it — “ 

later, granting in lieu a rhuharum, or fourth part of the assets ' 1 *l a S e Tenures. 

or revenue, as the ease might he, and ultimately’ to absorb the f'oprietary riylita 
, , , , . ■ . ■ ,■ , ■ ■ " , . , under former Cov- 

clitrharam , substituting tor it an mum or two grunted to the eminent? 

principal men of the tribe. This process was not effected with- 
out bloodshed and political commotions; but such 1ms in turn 
been the history of the chief families of the district. The Sikhs 
were most powerful in the eastern part of the district. Accord- 
ingly, we there find the .dakhars exiles, or reduced to abject 
poverty ; the Janjuiis in receipt of comparatively small inamn, 
tli e (iolras almost extinct as a powerful clan; the Garwals, 

Dulals, and Dlmnials shorn of (he greater part of their posses- 
sions, beholding strange people. Brahmins and others, pro- 
prietors of their lands. The Si'th' did not, as a rule, take the 
proprietorship of land into account at all. They simply looked 
to their revenue. If a proprietary hotly w as willing to engage 
for the revenue on their terms well and good, the engagement 
was made with the headmen of that body, who generally received 
inamit, and were always able, from the support they received 
from the Sikh officials, to obtain for themselves terms more 
favorable than the body of proprietor.'. If, for instance, the 
revenue was taken by appraisement ol the standing crop, the 
lambardar, or muqrtihlain as he was then called, had his crop 
appraised at moie favorable intes; and if there was a lease, lie 
would often evade payment of the demand on his own land, or 
be let off with a nominal amount. The rest of the proprietary 
body was ignored altogether. If, <m the other hand, the 
proprietors note refract ory , the Sikhs did uol hesitate to farm 
t he estate, loea to cult it aim - yy il h all the right - . .f property , and 
expel the i ie |]1 I ill owner'. The re- nil ol ibis state o| things in 
the eastern pa it ol the disirief has been indescribable confusion 
in the tenures. On t he aiiiiex.ii uni of t he pi ovi.iee to t he British 
Crown, aM the resident rlas'es, w Lerlior original proprietors or 
not. at onee ca ne forward and engaged f n the tevenue ; and it 
has been only by slowdegiees that the proprietors have ascer- 
tained that the Bi itish Govei iimeiil recognizes tights in the soil, 
which the Sikh power ignortd. In the western portion of the 
district, profs namely of rhe tahsils of Fatelijang and Attoek, and 
the yv little of lhndiglieb. Sikh rule was established later, and yvas 
nevei so fully developed. Some tribes, it i' true, such as the 
Tarlilieli-. wmo subdivided. dt iven to tlu ir (Inndgarh fastnesses, 
an 1 dispossessed ot all their rights m this district ; but others, 
the Khattars, (ihebas, and Johdrus for example, retained their 
i ftaliairtm « and managed tlioir e-fatos more or l-ss directly. In 
tins part of rho di'trict, therefore, \ye find the lights in property 
much boticr dctined. and the pi<»prief.vy body in mutdi greater 
force.’' 

The levoiiim of the yiihiges has been di'li dinted oyer the Mode of payment. 

holdings ini i whieh they are divided in various nay'. In -am in- l' 1 ori Vli - 

~ * . lag* 1 tenure, 

<biri khalia Ut^ s<*lr pr»vpn« tor j\. ys tls»* iiirer*t. 
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Chapter III, E. In -aminddri bilijmal villages, in some eases the ownei’s 

share of the crops are divided, each proprietor taking his share, 

Village Tenures, disposing of it as he pleases, and paying in his share of the 
Mode of payment revenuo demand. In other cases the whole of the owner’s share 
tennre. nne0nTI a ”° °f the crops is handed over to the Khatri or to some one of the 
proprietors themselves who is capable of managing the affair, the 
Government demand is paid, and then the remaining' profits are 
divided among the proprietor- nceotdiug to ancestral shares. 

In pattuldri villages the revenue is paid either on purely 
ancestral shares (hixsiix jnddi > or on ancestral shares modified 
by incidental circumstances, such a- purchase, rclin(|iiishment 
by certain sharers and so on (hissds-undi). 

In many villages in the Attock talisil, where some sharers 
have wells in their lands, ancestral shares have been maintained 
as the basis of distribution, a special water-advantage rate per 
kanal (dbiihia) being paid by those owning irrigated lands. 

In bhninrhd rn villages ancestral shares are no longer the 
standard by which rho amount of revenue payable is fixed, the 
payment being regulated by the extent of rhe holding in each 
owner’s possession. 

Many of the hkninrhb rn villages, numbering f)47, are divided 
into tarvf.*, and in some of Muse, though classed as hhttiarhnra 
in one /muff the revenue will lie pmu on ancestral shares, and 
in the other on holdings. When tiiis occurs, i f will usually be 
found that the Inm/.s arc owned by different tribes. These cases 
are much more rare than they u.-ed to no, and the pure hhniachth a 
tenure in which revenue is paid oirli.T on soil rales cr an ‘'all 
over” rate on all classes of cultivated lands alike, is now most 
commonly mot with. The tnni/’x to be found in many of these 
villages are usually merely relics nt the time when they were held 
oil a pfittiihin tenure. In some cases the lands of different tarn ft 
in the same villageare of such a diffcient degree of fertility that 
different iates have been fixed to lie paid on the lands of the 
different tnrnj>, and occasionally the total to lie paid by each 
tnraf had to be fixed by the Seti lenient Officer, when the amount 
of revenue to be paid by the village m future was announced. 

The -hares in pattiddri villages ai e known by different names 
in the various parts of the district. 

In talisil Rawalpindi, and in Murree and Kaliuta, rheshares 
are known as hund or ur/nd. In some villages the shares 
are divided on ploughs, each plough consisting of as much land 
as it is assumed can be turned up by one plough. In a few 
villages of talisil Fatehjnng, the term rnxsi is in common use 
tor division o! tic* villages. In Attock the pao, adhpai, 
rhhil’nik arc the teini- invariable used m i’atlian villages; 
shares are also calculated by •'annas ” and “'pies.” 

The use of the term 11 sun," and the division of villages 
into so many horses, mentioned in Colonel L’raeroft’s report as 
common in rhe So, in dabka of talisil I’indiglieb, are now things 
of the past. 
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Most of the curious modifications of the pattiddri tenuio 
once existing in the district have died out within the last twenty- 
five years, and the distribution and payment of revenue at the 
recent settlement, on hhniurkdro villages has heen uniformly in 
accordance with a pure bhuwchirii tenure. 
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Chapter III C- No zaildars liavo been appointed iu llio Rawalpindi dis- 

-jjp trict, nor are there any chief headmen (or ala-lambardars). 

Village Tenures. j US f e;l( ] 0 f t ] , i s a number of --mall giants, known as lamhardori 
la "tf head m en*^ '** in dins. have been made to useful ami piomincnt village head- 
men. 

These iiiiimx, or rather somewhat similar inums, were pie- 
viously paid from the patwari cess, but this was clearly the 
wrong source from which such rewards should be given, and the 
system under the orders of the Punjab Government ceased with 
the settlement which has just expired ; and in their place, 
inums, amounting in the gross to 11s. 13,100, have been granted 
nominally from the revenue of the various villages in which 
they are held, but in fact from the land revenue of the district. 
One per cent, on the revenue is usually allowed for zaihlais, and 
i per cent, in addition for inums. No zaildars being appointed 
in Rawalpindi, i] percent, on the revenue was taken as the 
basis upon which the amount of {minis to be granted was 
calculated in six tahsils. Rawalpindi, Gujar Khan, Kahuta and 
m Pindigheb ; and iu Fatehjang 11 per cent, was allowed ; in 
Attack 2 per cent, on account of their special circumstances 
and proximity to the frontier. 

To a large number of l.tmb.ird.irs and prominent zanii Ildars, 
tiie iiniins granted from patwari fees at last settlement were 
continued for life. The principles observed in the distri- 
bution of the lemaindcr was that the inums should be given 
to prominent and influential lainbardars of the vatious tribes 
of the district, in reward for service rendered to the District 
Administration iu the past, and in return for a continuance of 
such service to he rendered in the future. These int'un? have 
been distributed over all parts of the district iu such a, manner 
that no large tract is without one, and they have been given at 
places where much assistance is demanded from the lainbardars, 
such as camping grounds, kaniingos’ head-quarters, and to heads 
of itnpoi tant families who have influence in the neighbourhood, 
and who have shown themselves loyal and well disposed. 
They have been distributed according to the old fiscal divisions 
known as itukux, rather than by assessment circles, which are 
too large, and they are to be held for life or during good con- 
duct only. On the death of any incumbent, the conditions laid 
down are that the inuu is must bo given m the same iltil'a to 
"He of the same tribe as the deceased “ in-i nt Ichor. ” Thus 
the heirs or the holder of an tin ini have no claim to succeed to 
it •-iniplv mi that giotind : though a relative of a det cased 
i/o/in-hohler w ill 1 iu 'pit ntl\ git the <T"/n on the giouiid that 
he lias succtcded not only to the estate but to the influence and 
duties of his father or near relathe. 

The satisfactorv dish ihution of tlie-e ii.ums was not easy 
in t ho' e paits ol thedisti ict as Gujar Khan and Rawalpindi 
where t he l aces arc- much mixed; tribal feeling is not strong, 
and really prominent and iullueiitiai men arc few, and m Pindi- 
gheb and i’utchjang it was rendered difficult, by the presence 
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of a large number of old inams, and by ibo fact that the 
most influential men were already iu receipt of large grants, 
as in the case of Fat t eh Khan, of Kot, the Mulliks of l’indiglieb, 
uudGhnlnm Muhammad, of Makhad, in the form of jitg!r# } 
maji and c hahdratn allowances. 

In Attock the principal men are much better known, and 
in Murree and the hill tract of Kahuta, where the tribal relation 
is still to some extent maintained, the difficulties of selection 
^ were much less. 

Village headmen are appointed in each village, and their 
rights and duties are governed by the Land Revenue Act and 
the rules under it. 

In the eastern part of (he district, especially in the hills, 
lambardrirs have little influence in their villages. There are 
too many of them, and their status is not high, and they arc 
eclipsed by the tribal chiefs. 

In the west they have more luflnence, and the position is 
coming daily to be thought more of by the people ; hut up 
to the present time it lias been very common to find two or more 
members of the same family dividing the pachotra, i.e., 
iambardars’ fees among them, and collecting the revenue to- 
gether, and many claims to be declared Iambardars were brought 
during the curreucy of the settlement, on the ground that the 
Jf claimant had always received a share of these fees from the 

nominal Iambardar, a statement which was in many cases found 
to be quite true. The number of village headmen, and the 
number of villages iu each talisil is as follows : — 


TrillSI f. 


Kiwaljtiutl 
Attock 
Kahuta 
M orreo 
I’imiighcli 

(iujrii* Kii.m 
Falefnaiii? 


Total 
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Chapter III, E Village chaukidars are appointed in the district in the 

usual manner as laid down in rules made by the Punjab Gov- 

Village Tenures ernmcn t. under Section 3t* A of Punjab Laws Act, IV of 1872. 

Village cliauki- 

itars- The dharwii, or weigher out of grain and other pro- 

Ulianvai. ducts, is to be found in 17 villages only in the Rawalpindi 

district, 6 in Gnjar Khan, o in Kaliutn, 13 in Pindigheb, 

0 in Rawalpindi, 3 in Fatelijang*, l.j in Attack. 

In Gnjar Khan itself a considerable income is obtained 
from this source, owing to the large exports of wheat and 
oil-seeds which are made from that mart. In no other village 
does the income reach Rs. 1,000 per annum. 

The dharat is almost always occupied by a Khatri, and 
various customs obtaiu as lo the amount of weighing fees 
to he paid, and their division after receipt. In some cases 
those rates arc paid by the purchaser, and vary from one pie 
per rupee to three pie, or are paid in kind at one pau or 
one-quarter ser per man nd ; sometimes they are paid by the 
vendor. In most cases the dhmv'n takes tin* whole of the 

1 rococos, in some he has to share with either the lauiliard:irs or 
the leading family of the village, hi return for the uionoply 
* f tiic-o fees, the ilhat ic'/i is bound to -end supplies lor sale to 
Pie rumps of officers on tour, and to perform r he* r duties of a 
similar nature. 


Khatris. The place of the hunia ot other distorts is, in this disfciici, 

taken by the Khatri. The Khatri of the western tahsils, how- 
ever, is very different in personal character from the Lwiia of 
the districts further south. He is very independent, in manner 
and conduct, and often tierce and intractable. Colonel Gracroft 
thus describes the Khatri of Jandal in by-gone days, and tome 
part of the characteristics thus described are to bo found in 
their descendants of the present day. 

“If, on the one hand, the Khattar be tierce and blood 
thirsty, the Khatri of Ju tidal is courageous and persevering, 
and although living from day to day with a knife at- his throat 
is as defiant as if lie were backed by force far out-weighing 
that of the Khattars and Khattaks and Afridis together. ” 


Proprietary 

tenures. 


The proprietary tenures of the village have been 
very much alfected by the fiscal system of the Sikhs. The 
Sikhs looked simply to their i even tie, and ousted old pi*opi ietors 
without mercy, whenever they could not pay it. The con- 
sequence wa- that, when the British rule was established and 
lights uere leeognized which had been ignored by their 
predecessors, when the lir-t regular settlement was commenced, 
there were a very large number of eases in which the old 
dispossessed or partially di.-possc-sed ouncis claimed to bo 
settled with rather than the preseut occupants, and these 
disputes were often very fierce, and their decision was frequently 
a matter of great difficulty. 
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Many tenanls-at-will throughout the district have to thank 
these disputes for their occupancy rights, n tennnr-nt-wdl often 
siding with, and giving evidence in f; vur of, the claimants who 
promised to make him into n heieditarv tenant in return for 
such support. 


Chapter III, E 

Village Tenures- 

I’ r <> p r i i> t a r v 

trmui'K. 


The (lakhars, who wen- much oppressed hy tlie Sikhs, 
seem to have fared hadly in these disputes and only to have 
recovered a few of their old villages ; their dispossession 
having been too complete, and their connexion with the villages 
claimed too slight to allow of their restitution. 


The various tonus of proprietary tenmes known as 
Inltiktl/ni, superior and inferior pioprietor (<//« and mini 
niiililc). the r!i;liihrui) tot lire and the " possessors- owner,’’ 
mi'ilil; Luh-.n, are all more or less I he le-nlr of the unsettled 
state of proprieta rv rights in the villages of rhe distiicf at the 
time of the eoinmeneenient of Jbiri'h inle. liacli of these 
tenures will he briefly described below. In many rasps they 
represent a compromise between fho claims of the older pro- 
prietors and those of the persons in possession at the time of the 
first regular sett lemt'D*- who had lr rue the burden and hear ol 
the day, and had paid the Sikh demands, and who were undoubt- 
edly worthy of great consideration. 

In some villages at, last settlement, one class of persons superior proprie. 
were declared to be owners of the village, and the settlement tors, 
of the estate was made with these, while cm tain others who had 
claims upon the estate were do -lured (o be entitled to receive a 
tnhtl’ilori allowance from lho-,o declaim] ouneis Sometimes 
these rights were deeiec.l in favor < - 1 a pei'i i or family, some- 
times in favor of a n: mboi- oi persons oi one ti.be. In addition 
to t best* talnkdiii-s. tlm I i-ivpienr di-pnti-s about t he ownership of 
villages led to anntliei ilmt on-t ien, a ml we frcipienlly liud /tin 
m/ihkt and nthm milikt in the same village. The rights 
of <t In mn / lf,‘s are not mill. >1111 I11 I ’iiidigheh the 11 In nit' lik* Some- 

times are entitled to share 1a the common lauds, hut commonly 
they merely receive a lnln/i/iri allowance; the mlnn vm I //,•.>• 
being the actual owners amt the pen-iie -ettled with, and the 
only ones eiruh'd to share in the eoinmon lauds. 


In regard to fnlnbl/iri allowances, ( 'olonel Cracroft said in 
Ills Settlement Beport : — 

‘•There bale iu-m few large eases in which lilukd/trl 
allowances have been uwarde 1 to superior from inferior pro- 
prietors. The generality ol these .awards have been in recogni- 
tion of superior 1 ighrs exei vised by some classes, who, though 
now debarred from the management' of the estates, yet received 
hv pi t-'criptive right certain dins, which they had acquired 
either I nun being rulers ol the eonnti y, or from being ii.anagers 
during Sikli rnie. or final fu ing tin- real proprietors Inn di-- 
possessed and rece.ving these 'ina’il due- in acknowledgment o) 
their origin. il right." 
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Chapter III, E- Chanurams figure frequently in t he history of the district. 

~ ~ The cUahi'i tain was simply the grunt of one-fourth portion 

Vi Jage Tenures- 0 f t he ]-; n j revenue taken by the Sikhs to certain tribal 
enn'rrs chiefs ami headmen for their assistance in collecting it and for 

their general aid to the Sikh administration, it was thus essen- 
tially an alienation of revenue, for the Sikh took all that could 
he got from the cultivators, leaving nothing to them from which 
such a claim could be paid. 

The claim of certain of these to rhahuramx was recognized 
by the British Government on accession to power over this dis- 
trict, and the allowance was made in various ways. It has 
been much discussed whether these ehahu mins were alienations 
of revenue or proprietary profits, and the matter was finally 
dealt with, bv gn ing to those whose claims were recognized, 
taluhdiiri rights over the owners, and an indm from the Gov- 
ernment revenue. The principle applied was that, as the people 
were no longer rack-rented and unable to bear any share of the 
harden, it was fair and right that they should pay a share of 
these allowances from the share of profits now left to them by 
an equitable assessment. 

The Malliks of lfindigheb were the principal claimants of 
ehahu rum allowances, and their case lias been made the sub- 
ject of a special report upon which the orders of Government 
have been issued, continuing very liberal allowances to the pre- 
sent incumbents, and also making liberal provisions for their 
descendants. lu certain other cases it> which similar claims 
were made, mums were granted to the claimants in lien of clw- 
hurums, but these arrangements will cease on tlm death of their 
present holders. 

Ihe origin of the inferior proprietary tenure, known as the 
knh\i Hiti lik, is thus de-, enhed bv Colonel Craornff : — 

I rom t I k* conflicting cuvunwaiicos brought to light, ami 
consequent, as before siait>d, on Sikh over-assessment, l\lr. 

1 horn ton bet bought himself ,,f ;,n expedient for recognizing 
the rights ot the cultivator without introducing into the settle- 
ment records the anomalous holding of a cultivator paying no 
rent to the proprietor. He decided that in all cases in which 
the person recorded as cultivator at summary settlement paid 
no rent to the proprietor, he should, under the circumstances of 
his particular case as proved by judicial enquiry, he recorded 
either as propi ietor ot his holding, mulik kuh;:u , in which 
ease he was to exercise all the lights of propertv, and pav only 
the Government demand or cesser., or as cultivator paying rent 
to the proprietor. 1 lie tenure is an anomalous one for the 
uiuhL kab^u d >cs not 'Imre in the village respon-.bility and en- 
joys no share in the common land <r profits. It was, however, 
the only way our of a great difficulty. 

1 he practice has been to record as mdlihs kabza only 
individual cases and small holdings; whereyer the holding was 
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largo and the class claiming proprietary right important, a share 
in the village common profits has been awarded.” 

Such proprietors are very common in some parts of the dis- 
trict, and the status conferred on them seems to have been a 
very fair compromise between their claims and the objections 
of the other owners. These men paid no rent, and were not in 
faet tenants in the ordinary acceptation ot flic term. They were 
often persons who bad settle 1 in the village in troublous 
times, or during the currency of Sikh contracts and had borne 
their share of the burden along with older proprietors, who 
were often only too glad to allow them to do so, and they were, 
therefore, clearlv entitled ton higher status than that of a mere 
tenant. 


Chapter III, E. 
Village Tenures- 

The clmharam 
tonuren. 


The tenants of the district m.iv In divided roughly into Tenancy t<>nur»». 
three classes — 

(1) Moknrridiirs. 

{!) Tenants with rights of occupancy. 

(d) Tenanfs-at-will. 

The mokarriditr tenant is found in the western portion of the 
district, and is most common in Attock and Pindigheb. Some of 
these tenants obtained their peculiar status in the same manner 
as the kabza mdliks obtained theirs, and they only differ from 
them in so much as they pay fixed rents to the proprietors. They 
have full power of alienation The remainder of the mnkarriddrs 
of the district are cultivators who have sunk wells on the lands 
in their cultivating possession, and have thus attained the status 
of a mokarritbir tenant in respect of the land irrigated by the 
well, paying irrigated rates at so much per knnal to the proprie- 
tors of the laud in question. 

Tenants desiring to sink wells in their lands usually have 
to make a present to the owner of the land {nnznrdna), and the 
rent to be paid is then fixed, after which the tenant may sink 
his well, and the proprietor grants him mok'irriddr’s status. 

In six villages in talmil Attock wells are to be found be- 
longing to one person, but irrigating the lauds of another ; the 
owner of the well takes a water-rate [ahidnn), from the 
owners of the land ; the owner of the land is only responsible to 
the lambard.-ir fertile unimgated rate fixed upon the land in the 
village distribution of revenue, the owner of the well being 
responsible for the water-rate. This is known as a chtihddr 
ten n re. 

The hereditary tenants of the district have obtained their Hereditary tenant*, 
rights in various ways. Very few would have come under the 
first paragraph of Section 5 of Act XX VII 1 of ISfiS. 

Some have obtained their status as a. ie.-ull of asr.i-.tiug the 
proprietors to bear the burden of the Sikh assessments ; some 
obtained it as a compromise with the parties declared owners, 
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Chapter III, E- the tenants agreeing to give np their claim to be declared 
Viliae7"ienures P ro P r ' e t° rs in the village, which they despaired of proving, on 
“*7 'condition of their being declared hereditary tenants. Many 

ore tary enan s. 0 ^ a j ne( j as a rewav( j f or giving evidence in favor of the 
successful party in a claim for proprietary rights. 

One point deserving notice is that a very large number of 
the hereditary tenants of the district pay rent in kind rather 
than in cash. 

In the Chhaclib circle of Altock, itis customary, if a proprie- 
tor sinks a well in the land of a tenant paying rent in kind, for 
the rent to be at once commuted from kind to cash. In Pindi- 
gheb the exact reverse takes place. When an owner sinks a 
well in a tenant’s land, cash rents are at once converted into 
kind rents. In Chhachh, the irrigated areas cultivated by tenants 
are small, and the crops very valuable, so that it suits the land- 
lord to take a heavy cash rent, and to allow the tenant to sell 
the crops, which are likely to be sugarcane or vegetables, &c. ; 
whereas in Pitidigheb the irrigation usually merely increases 
the outturn of the same kind of crops as were grown before, and 
renders it secure, so that it is to the advantage of the proprietor 
to take his rent in kind at the higher rate charged for irrigated 
lands. 

The status of hereditary tenants in this district is not very 
clearly defined or understood. That many of them are in the 
habit of alienating their rights is unquestioned, the owners, 
however, denying their power to do so ; on the other hand, 
where the owners are strong and the tenants weak, the rights 
of the latter are correspondingly contracted. 

Colonel Cracroft’s remarks on this part of the subject are 
of considerable interest: — 

( asps regardin'! ‘‘Cases regarding the status of cultivators were contested 
stni n» o cu , i ?at0,f| . with great warmth on either side. The cultivator tried to 
prove antiquity of tenure, the proprietor endeavoured to show 
that he, or his father, had located him, and had allowed him 
to remain on his lands, but that lie was not,, therefore, obliged 
so to continue him. The cultivator often pleaded that the pro- 
prietor had been in great straits, and had been rescued by the 
cultivating class, and that it was hard that he should be at the 
mercy of the proprietor iu these good times, when in bad ones 
lie would have mado any sacrifice to retain him. He also 
claimed to have brought waste land under cultivation, to have 
improved it by manuring it, or raising embankments, to have 
erected hamlets, planted trees, and r.lic like. Sometimes the 
claim advanced was, that he was, m fact, an original proprietor ; 
such claims fall under the preceding section. All these claims 
and pleas were gone into seriatim. The rule of limitation 
was ultimately applied with the greatest reserve in favor of 
the proprietor, and it was found that, it satisfied him. At first 
a more detailed classification was attempted, with a view not to 
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injure the interests of the cultivating class. It was ruled, after Chapter III, E- 
consultation with the heads of subdivisions, that a cultivator _... 
who had brought wasta land under cultivation, and had 1 a ^ e ® nnrc8 ' 
paid cash rates for 12 years or who had received cuTumorf 

cultivated land, paid cash rates, and had possession 
for 20 years, or who had received cultivated land, paid in 
grain, and held for 30 years, prior to settlement, should be 
recorded au hereditary cultivator. Hut at last the practice re- 
solved itself into this, that 12 years’ clear occupancy prior to 
British rule, i. e., A. D. 1848-49, should, under any circum- 
stances, constitute a title to an hereditary cultivating tenure. 

It was asked of the proprietor himself, as suggested by 
Mr. Thornton, whether he considered he would, could, or 
would not, or could not, oust a cultivator ; in a great many 
c.ises ho declared lit' would not : such a case was entered 
on what is called the viudi'ikhilut [taper, or statement of 
the rights and liabilities of cultivators, and considered at 
an cud, unless either party subsequently came into court, 
endeavouring to show that his statement was iucorreet, and 
that lie had proof to substantiate his claim against that 
statement. The fact is that there is some difference in 
the tenures of the cultivating class in the eastern and western 
parts of the district. The cases in the former were first 
adjudicated. The preponderance of the Sikh power had 
rendered the position of the cultivator more secure, and such 
a burden had been imposed that, though theoretically the pro- 
prietor had the [lower of ousting the cultivator, practically he 
had never the will ; while in the western part the revenue wa- 
lighter, the proprietor more powerful, and the Government 
weaker.” Since the above remarks were written the Punjab 
Land Tenancy Act of lt^7 has come in to force. 

The cultivated lands of the district were divided, as Km ruteb. 
regards cultivation, among tho owners and the various classes 
of tenants in tho district at the time of the revised Settlement 


follows : — 

Acres 

Cu I til tiled by owner' 

... O.Vi.tH 1 

Do. Mokariidar.s 


Do. hereditary tenant- 

... L'.t-e.VJs 

Do. tenauts-ut-w ill 


Total 

... 1.22A.99'' 

Thus 40 per cent, ol the cultivated 

lauds of tho district 


are in the hands of tenants of various descriptions. The 
highest percentage cultivated by teuauts is in tahsil Attoek, 
where it is *»9 per cent., and the lowest is in On jar Khan 
where it is only 21 per cent. 

JlnkarriJi rs pay rents in cash from He. 0-3-0 per kaual 
up to Ks. 2-8-0 per han.il, that h, horn K . 1 to Rs. 20 pei 
acre. The highest rates arc paid on the rich sugarcane 
bearing lands ut.tr ILmru m the Lhhaehh ciicio of tahml Attoek, 
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Chapter III, E- The reuts of hereditary tenants paying in cash vary from 

Rs. 4 to Rs. JO per acre on irrigated lands, and from R.e. 0-10-0 

Village Tenures j. Q g.g.Q per acre on rain-watered lauds. Tlic highest rents 
Rent rates. j n both cases are paid in Chhachh. 

The rents of hereditary tenants paying in kind vary from 
one-third to half of the produce ; the commonest rates are tvvo- 
tifths and one-half. 

Hereditary tenants, however, very frequently pay rents in 
terms of the Government revenue, that is, they pay the amount 
of the revenue, with so many annas per rupee extra to the 
owners. These rates vary from nothing up to 44 per cent, on 
the revenue, these are known as “ molkdna rates.’ 7 Cash rents 
of various kinds are paid by hereditary tenants on 102,834 
acres, kind rents on 140,040 acres. 

The rents of tenauts-at-will paying cash, on irrigated 
lands, vary from Rs. 10 to Rs 32 per acre. The highest rents 
are paid in the village of Wall near Hasan Abda! . The cash 
reuts paid by tenants-at-wiil on unirrigated land vary from 
Rs. 1-2-0 to Jls. 3-8-0 per acre. C'a-dt rents, however, are not 
often paid by tenants-at-w ill. Cash rents are paid by teiiants- 
at-will ou 24,815 acres, kind rents on 207,770 acres. 

The rents of tenants-at 'till paying in kind vary from one- 
lourth to half produce. The lowest rate, one-fourth, is very 
rarely met with ; half is the commonest rate of all, and this 
rate is always paid on irrigated lauds. Tenants-at-will always 
pay considerably higher rents than hereditary tenants, for the 
same class of lands. Rents have steadily risen since the first 
regular settlement. 

1’aimiisb kliau-'i. In connection with the tenancy tenure of the district, 

the curious custom known as puimoieh khnuji or special 
measurement, deserves notice. 

This is a well established custom in many of the villages of 
the Chhachh circle in tahsil Attoek. Some of the propi ietors, 
notably Eosban Lh'u, of Shamsabad, at the conclusion of settle- 
ment operations, endeavoured to get the entries in the settle- 
ment records of the term pmintnuh khaugi struck out, on tho 
ground that they had no meaning ; hut a full and careful 
enquiry showed that the custom was in full force in sixty-three 
villages in Chhachh, and had a very distinct meaning. This 
custom consists in measuring up the lands of hereditary tenants 
for payment of rent by means of a measure larger than the 
Government measure ; thus giving the tenant the benefit of the 
difference. In some villages, by piiiiwish Ihitngi, 1G or 17 
marhis only go to a haiiitl according to Government measure, 
and the rent per kamil is therefore, paid really on 23 or 24 
marla-5 ; the tenants getting, in fact, a reduction of from 15 to 
20 per cent. 

The origin of this eu-tom not far to seek. It dates from 
the times when the proprietois of the villages were rack-rented 
by bikh officials and hail to depend on the-ir tenants to htlp thtm to 
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pay the revenueand save them from ejectment. In those times tho 
owners were often only too glad to keep their tenants on any 
terms, though now that the country has enjoyed peace and 
prosperity for 30 years, the owners are often only too anxious to 
forget this, and to deprive their tenants of whatever privileges 
they possess whenever occasion offers. It is possible, too, that it 
points to a device for making out the area smaller than it really 
was, in order to deceive the Sikh revenue collectors. 


Chapter III, E. 
Tillage Tenures. 

Paimdioli khttugi. 


In addition to the rent rates, in various parts of the district, other dues, 
additional dues are taken by the owners from tenants, and 
occasionally from inferior proprietors also. 


Puchh-bakri is one of the best known fines exacted by 
owners. It consists either in a cash payment ot from Re. 0-8-0 
up to as much as Ks. 10, or of a goat or a jntgri to the owners 
on tho occasion of the marriage of the tenant’s daughter. These 
dues are heaviest in Attoek and Murree. These aro usually 
taken from al! residents in the village who are not full proprie- 
tary owners in the estate. The custom is by no means universal, 
obtaining in about one-fourth of the villages of the district, 
and is commonest in Murrey, where it is almost universal and 
in Fatehjaug. 


Rak bi'iha is a due exacted from kamins and non-proprietary 
residents in certain villages, in all about one-twelfth part of tho 
district, amounting to from Re. 0-4-0 to Rs. 2-0-0 per house. 
It is, in fact, a door tax (hi! ha or opening) levied on inferior 
classes by the proprietors of the village. It is commonest in 
I’indighcb and Fatehjaug, and is not known in the hill tahsils. 


Banna bhdr is also not uncommon, and consists in the owners 
taking a certain amount of the straw (bhnsa) from the tenants in 
addition to their rent. Green fodder (khaicid) is also sometimes 
exacted, especially in I’iudigheb, and it is not uncommon for 
owners, wheu powerful, to claim a share of the straw as well 
as the grain of crops, grown on lauds paying kind rents. 


Mnhansali is a cess levied by the owner's agt at, who has been 
entrusted with the duty of watching, stacking and dividing the 
crops : the mohassnl gets from one to two sers of grain per 
mauud from the common store before partition. 


In some parts of the district a custom obtains un the part 
of owners of joining an outsider with them in the cultiva- 
tion of their fields. This assistant is called a bhaivnl, and 
each party usually supplies an equal amount of ploughs, and 
plough cattle and each pays half the costs of cultivation. Of 
the produce, the bhaiwal takes | grain and * straw, the pro- 
prietor paying the Government demand and cesses ; hut the^o 
shares vary according to the custom obtaining in tho tract. 
BhaiicUs arc not employed in Attoek. In the hills, these 
agricultural assistants aro termed in Dewal, Charihau 

and Kotli, nud m Kmur pih-'li. The outturn m lumuiuubi iu 


Agricultural pait- 
ucr8lii|is. 
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Chapter III, E 
Village Tenures. 

Agricultural part- 
nerships 


tahsil l’indigheb, where the owners take a larger share of the 
produce than elsewhere. 

Another form of agricultural partnership is that known as 
hdli, in which the owner finds the plough, cattle and 
seed, and the hdli sows the crop and tends it, receiving 
generally one-fourth of the grain after deducting meni- 
als’ fees, and no straw. In Attock these halts are 
sometimes in debt to the proprietors, and are then bound 
to continue to cultivate his lands until the debt is paid 
oif. The incidents of this kind of agricultural partnership, and 
th& share taken by the hdli or samchir vary from place to place. 


Agricultural The class of agricultural laborers is known in this district 
laborers. as kdma, and laborers also as naukar chhamdhiddr (the., six 

monthly servant) or tahlia. 


He is employed in all the various branches of agricultural 
work, and ploughs the crop, tends and reaps it, receiving cash 
wages of from rupees two to rupees twelve for the half-year, 
and also shoes, clothes and food from the owner. These 
lab', 'crs are eugaged harvest by harvest as required, but are 
voiy often employed continuously. The class from which these 
laborers are drawn is the poorer class of land-owners in the 
district; the younger members of large families often making 
their living in this way. It is common, however, for zamin- 
dars requiring assistance in any particular work of husbandry, 
to call in their unemployed neighbours, whom they supply with 
food during the continuance of the work. This assistance is most 
often required for ploughing, sowing, reaping and threshing: 
this is known as lihtri. This is also common for tbo purpose 
of levelling lands and making embankments, and an expansion 
of the system is also practised occasionally when wells arc 
sunk. 


Another common plan is to call in the ham ins, or village 
menials, or p cor people out of employment at harvest time to 
assist m reaping tho crops. This is most common at the 
harvesting of the spring crops, finch laborers arc paid in 
kind, receiving T,' r sfc part of what they cut, i.e., one load for 
every twenty loads gathered. These men belong to no special 
class, and it is not possible to ascertain their number or 
condition. 


Village rucniuls. The village menials (kamms), recorded in the administration 

papers of this settlement as receiving dues from the village 
owners are the — 


Blacksmith 
Carpenter 
Sweeper 
Butter ... 
Tailor ... 
Shoe-maker 
Barber ... 


( Buliar). 
(Tarkhan ) 
(Mosalli ). 
t Ghumar). 
( Darzi ) . 
fMoehi). 
(Hajjain). 
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The blacksmith receives a share of the grain at each har- 
vest, as does the carpenter throughout the district, the share 
given varying in the different tahsils. The mosalli winnows 
the grain and performs various similar duties as well as 
supplying the rhhaj (a basket for collecting refuse). He 
receives a larger share of grain than the other kamlns. The 
potter supplies the water pots for Persian wheels in addition to 
the usual household vessels, and in respect of land irrigated 
by wells, for which he supplies the pots, he is frequently paid 
by a share of grain ■ but the potter is now very often paid in 
cash for what he actually supplies, and one potter will supply 
a number of villages. He has in many cases ceased to be in 
fact a village menial at all. The tailor is usually paid rather 
more than the blacksmith and tar khan, who receives the same, 
commonly about twelve sets of grain per plough on each harvest, 
and a sheaf of the newly cut crop, but the method of calculating 
the share varies. The shoe- maker receives about one-half what 
the blacksmith and carpenter do when paid in kind, but he is 
now generally paid according to the work he does. The barber’s 
dues vary greatly throughout the district. He usually receives 
a share of the grain at each harvest, and also receives presents 
at marriages and other festivals. 

The village menials do not occupy at all the same position 
in this district as in most other districts of the Punjab. They 
can hardly be called true village menials. The carpenter and 
blacksmith and mosalli best merit the term ; the others are 
practically independent of the village community, being paid 
by various methods for the commodities they supply. The 
lambardars have little or no control over them. In some places 
the tailor is in fact one of the washerman (tlholii) caste, who 
also makes and mends clothes for his employers. lunnins, as 
a rule, in this district, perform few services and receive small 
pay. The ka mins’ fees amount throughout the district to about 
ten per cent, of the total harvest on unirrigated lands, and 
fitteenper cent, on irrigated lands. 

In his final report on the first regular settlement, Colonel 
Ciacroft makes the following remarks on the subject of waste 
lands : — 

“ The difficulties attending this species of litigation are 
very great ; the areas are ordinarily large, the crowds which 
assemble immense, and the vehemence of feeling displayed 
extraoidinarv. In Pindigheh and Khattar, I have occasionally 
found it. difficult to prevent an affray in my presence. In 
general the oath of one of the parties, or of some witness who 
had adjudicated, or who bad been present at some former adju- 
dication of the case, was accepted by the parties or the presid- 
ing officer, and was disposed of after both parties, and the 
deciding officers were completely exhausted. In some claims 
to waste lauds, the subject of contention bus been summarily 
decided by the land being declared a (iovernment rakh preserve. 


Chapter III, R 

Village Tenures- 

Village menials. 


illage waste. 
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Chapter III, E. In general, the disputes were on account of waste lands. 
... “jr* Boundaries in cultivated lands were very seldom contested. 

1 age enures- \[ os f cases j n dispute were submitted to. and decided by, 
i age waste. arbitrators selected by the parties. 

“ During Sikh rule, no demarcation of boundaries had ever 
taken place, and even the summary settlements had not taken 
up the matter. The villages had divided the waste amongst 
themselves, and fixed their boundaries by certain well defined 
land marks, generally the water-shed of hills or ravines, where 
such marks existed ; but it may be stated generally that, when 
the subject was raised, every one scrambled for what he wished 
to get. As a general rule, the waste lands were common lands 
open to all the residents of the district. Land had no value, 
fuel and timber were not required, and the only thing valued 
was the grazing. Beyond what; was required to feed their 
cattle, the za mi mhos did not care to preserve the waste. But 
when, after some years, the detailed settlement operations com- 
menced, the value of land, fuel and timber was well known, 
extraordinary efforts were made successfully to contest the 
most imaginary boundaries. lu a district like Rawalpindi, I 
conceive the State to have a strong claim to the waste lands, 
subject to the grazing rights of the agricultural community, 
for which the Government has a right to exact a small payment. 
It has been over and over again explained to the landowners that 
their assessments are based solely on the cultivated lands, and 
that, therefore, the State, while taking into consideration their 
wants for the preservation of cattle, considers its right to the 
waste paramount.” 

The Supreme Government, in its orders on its Rawalpindi 
settlement, remarked : — 

“ His Excellency in Council is glad to observe that the 
right of the State has been asserted to all waste tracts materi- 
ally in excess of the wants of the people. This principle should 
be asserted in all settlements.” 

Since last settlement, however, much of the waste of the 
district has been marked off and formed into Government 
reserves of various kinds, the remainder being left to the 
villages in the five plain talisils in full proprietary right. 

Miirree and Kahuta have been the scene of a complete 
Forest Settlement, the result of which has been to leave a 
large area of waste to be entered as belonging to the proprietors 
of the village, the trees and shrubs of spontaneous growth re- 
maining the property of Government, who have made suitable 
rules for its management. 

Pe> tv v ; ! i v <■ There is nothing specially worth v of notice in regard 
to petty village grants m this district. They are not very 
numerous, anil are <>i the usual type, i e., grants to village 
menials and watchmen for services rendered, to attendants at 
temples, mosques, shrines, and village rest-houses, so long as 
the grantees perform the duties of their posts, and for the 
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maintenance of monasteries, teachers at religious schools, to Chapter III. E. 
holy men, and such like. Villag^i'enures. 

These grants are made in various forms. A common form ]> utty village 
consists of a grant from the common land of the village, which grants, 
is given free of revenue. A tenant usually cultivates the land, 
paying a largo share of the produce to the grantee. 

The zamindars of the district are to bo considered, as a Poverty nnrl wealth 
Whole, well off. of zamiudars. 

-4 Some of the old families, notably the Gakhars of Pharwala 

and Dhrek family of Khattars, who have just dissipatod con- 
siderable wealth in insane litigations, arc in bad circumstances, 
but the average land-owner is not burdened by debt, has good 
credit, and is in comfortable circumstances. 

Colonel Cracroft’s assessments worked excellently. They 
were fair, and in disturbed parts of tbo district which required 
nursing, judiciously light, and the agriculturists of the district 
are now in a far more prosperous condition, and much less in 
debt than they were before British rule, and a very considerable 
increase in the general prosperity of the district may be reason- 
ably looked for in the next few years. The new assessments, 
though yielding a fair return to Government, are certainly not 
oppressive, and the great improvements in communication and 
the opening up, of new markets has done much, and will do more 
for the district. 

The rates of interest now commonly obtaining in the dis- 
trict arc — 

When the loan is secured on moveable property, such as 
jewels, precious metals, and the borrower is a merchant or 
trader, deposited with the tender, from eight annas to one rupeo 
per cent, per mensem, or 6 to 12 percent, per annum. When 
the borrower is a zamindar, from twelve annas to two rupees per 
mensem, or from 9 to 24 per cent, per annum. 

When the loan is secured oil land, traders and money- 
lenders among themselves take from G to 2t per rent, per 
annum, from zamindars from 12 to 37T> percent. Similar rates 
are charged on bonds, ono anna per rupee being first deducted 
from the capital amount, ono anna per rupee of interest being 
given up by tho banker when striking the balance due. 

When the rnonoy is borrowed on land, however, interest is 
not usually paid in cash, but possession is cither given to the 
mortgagee, or a share of the produce is given by the mortgagor, 
who remains in possession, to the mortgagee, usually amounting 
to one-half of the crops. 

When tho grain is advanced to zamindars, the rate of in- 
ti reef depends on tho degree of necessity under which tho loan 
was taken ; the amount charged varies from ten sees per mound 
in easy time's, up to one maund permaund, when the pro -sure is 
great, (■> be repaid from Mie next lr.irv>- ' 
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Chapter III, F 

leading Families 

Notable men of 
each tribe. 


SECTION F. — LEADING FAMILIES. 

The most notable men of each tribe have already boon 
mentioned in the remarks on the tribes to which they belong', 
but the following chiefs deserve special notice, as representing 
the loading families of the district 

Baja Karmdad Khan, Gakliar (Admal) of Pharwala. 

Gh uldm Muhammad Khan, nephew of Sirdar Fatteh Khan, 
Gheba, of Kot 


J'ltr MalUl-s of Pimlighcb. 

Kher Muhammad Khun, grandson of Ghulam Muhammad 
Khan, Sngri Path. in, of Makhad. 

The Khattar families of Dhrek and Wah. 

Although much in debt, and in very reduced circumstances, 
the Pharwala family of Admal Gakhars stands unquestionably 
in social rank first in the district. 


A history of the Gakliar tribe has already been given at 
page 128. The present head of the tribe is Raja Karmdad 
Khan, son of Raja Hava'.ulla Khan. Ho was at one time 
an oilier in the 1 9th Native Infantry, bat has since left 
t I k army, lie md hij family enjoy the following grants front 
G., vi-rum — 


R 


P. 1,870 

Chaharnn ... ... ... ... ... 2,190 

A full account of the family will be found at pages 573 — 
58 1 of Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs, which concludes with these 
words, which accurately describe this ancient tribe. 

” However great may have been the reverses of the 
Gakhars, they have lo..t neither their pride nor their courage. 
They hava been crushed by the Sikhs, a people of yesterday, 
lint f here m ry still be aeii, in the chivalrous bearing 'fa Gakhat 
gentleman, some remembrance of tin; days when Pharwrila was 
an asylum for all who were oppressed, and of the wars in which 
his ancestors fought on equal terms with the Emperors of 
Delhi.” 

llai Fatteh Khan, Gheba, of Kot, was, from his cha- 
racter and position, one of the most important persons irt the' 
district. When over 9Q years of age, he was still in full pos- 
se.-eion of his faculties, and fully equal to the management of his 
alfeirr. lie died in February 1894 and was succeeded by 
Muhammad Alt Khan. A history of the Gheba tribe has been 
given at page 107 and a full account of this family will he 
found at pages 535 — 37 of Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs. 

Fatteh Khan enjoyed lire following grant from Govern- 
ment, and having no ton, his grand nephew, Muhammad Ah 
Khan, has been declared to be his heir • — • 


> 




.1 mu- 


ll... 

.. o. r ‘P 
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He was also owner or part owner of 1 0 villages in talisll Chapter III, F- 

Fatelijang, and was an Honorary Magistrate with powers in tho . 

Kot ilaka, and had been complete lord and master of the tract, beading Families- 
He kept a large establishment of horses and sowars, but him- mwi of 

self lived a simple life. He was of strong, determined character, 
grasping and fond of power. Colonel Crucroft wiot<- of him in 
his Settlement Report : — 

“ The principal man of the Gin-La tribe i.: Sird.ir Fatteh 
•4 Khan, of Kot, a man of remarkable character. Ho has man- 
aged, by rendering service at the right time, when his hatred of 
the Sikhs prompted him to do so, to gain a great, name for 
loyalty to the British Government, a chancier which lie upheld 
without much temptation to a contrary coitr-e dm mg tho 
mutinies. Ho is a very strict Muhammadan, and live * a simple 
unostentatious life. lie lias no male is me, r.nl hm adopted his 
nephew with the consent of the Govr rnmeni ; hi.-, ]..-i p< t ualyd'/.Vs 
will descend to him. He exorcises a strict contiol over his 
establishment. His management of his stable, of his mounted 
followers, all dressed iu scarlet tnnn , laught cavalry precision 
in their movements, and instruct'd in tlu- u~e of the lance and 
sword, his mode of transacting business with his agents and cul- 
tivators, his liberality iu making advances to the latter, and his 
stern exaction of re-payment ; all these and other traits stamp 
his character with a force more European than native. His 
influence iu the district is very great, and his name universally 
respected.” 

The only other Glioha fa mil v of mi o h m.te in i In: di. fuel i ; 
that of Mallal, at present vpr«» ont-d by very good specimen 
of the tribe, Fatteh Khan, 'mi .if Rudlia Khan of Mallal. 

Budha Khan endcavourrd to rival Sirdar Fatlih Khan, of Kot, 
but was, however, completely distanced 1 y the Eirdar, although 
lie showed himself loyal in H">7, and received various grants 
in reward for his conduct on that occasion. An account of tho 
family will be found at page 582 of Griffin’s Punjab Chitfs. 

The family enjoys an inan i of Rs. 500. 

Mnllilc Aulia Khau, son of Mallik Allayar Khan, of Piudi- 
glieb, is the head of the Job dials ol (he distiict, an account ot 
which tribe has been given at. page 107. 

Colonel Cracroft writes as follows of thG family : — 

“ Their principal family is that of the Malliks of Pindighelo 
formerly one of the greatest importance iu tho district. Tho 
great-grandfather of the Malliks, Mallik Amanaf, was a man of 
great power and influence. He had the lease of tho whole of 
1'indigheb, Hasil, Bliyrowal, Talagang, and other ibihis of tho 
Jheliun district ; and was an independent chief until tho Sikh.! 
subjugated the country, and gave him this lease for the nominal 
sum of Rs. 6,900. He was succeeded by his son Mallik Nawub 
who rebelled against tin* Sikhs, and died m rxile. Alirllik 
Ghulam Muhammad succeed d r.> !.: • 1 r> " 51 >11 ilc Xavcib and 
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Chapter III, F. made terms with the Sikhs, who give him the lease of ilaka Si 1 
~ ~ and Bala-gheb, &c., associating with him Rai Muhammad Khan, 

leading Families. 0 £ He was allowed a chaharam in ilaka Sil, and Rai 

each tribe m6U ° f Muhammad Khan a fourth share of the collections in ihika Gheb. 

Ghularn Muhammad Kban was killed by Rai Muhammad Khan at 
Amritsar, and succeeded by his son Mallik Allayar, a man of 
loose habits, who contented himself with his chaharam, and did 
not interfere with the management of his ancestral estates, com- 
prising the whole of ilaka Sil. Mallik Allayar died shortly after 
annexation in the enjoyment of the chaharam, or fourth part of 
the revenue, refusing to undertake the direct management of 
the estates. The present Malliks Aulia Khan and Fatteh 
Khan were left minors. The eldest not long ago married the 
daughter of Sirdar Fatteh Khan, of Kot, aud the heads of the 
two factions have thus become united. ” 

Mallik Aulia Khan has become a very influential personage 
in the district, as already noted. Large grants have been made 
to the Malliks of Pindigheb, Aulia Khan and his younger brother 
Fatteh Khan, and these grants were all re-considered at the 
present settlement, and the family has been very liberally 
treated by Government in the orders which have been passed. 

Fatteh Klmn is dead, and is represented by his two sons 
NawabKliaD, Muhammad Artur Khan and his grandson Muham- 
mad Akbar. 

The Malliks were held to have proved themselves loyal in 
1857 and 1858, and the following grants have been confirmed 
to them — 




Rs. 

Inam in perpetuity 


... 3,445 

Do. for life 

... . , . 

... 697 

Mafi in perpetuity 


... KG 


Tet.,1 

... 4,:!4.'> 


A full account of the family will he found at pages 508 — 53f> 
of Gridin’s Punjab Chiefs. 

Ghularn Muhammad Khan, of Makhad, was a Sngri Pathan, 
who had made himself very prominent and influential in the 
south-west corner of the tahsil. His family is, however, not a 
very old or important one. He was a Sagri Pathan, allied to the 
Bangash Khtls on the opposite side of the river, with whom tho 
Makhad family, however, are not on good terms. Ghularn 
Muhammad Khan was entrusted with magisterial powers for 
some time, but when he became old and feeble in health, the 
exercise of these powers was discontinued. He died in 1887. 
Makhad lies in the extreme south-west corner of*the district, and 
is not easily accessible, and the experiment of entrusting magis- 
terial powers to a Pathan chief in such a situation cannot be said 
to have been successful. His sou and heir Fakir Muhammad 
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Khan was a man of much inferior calibre to his father, Chapter III, F. 

and was most unpopular in the Makhad ilaka. He died in 1890 

and was succeeded by his son Sher Muhammad Khan. Leading Families- 

Kotnhlo men of 

The grants enjoyed by GhuLlm Muhammad Khan are as each tiiiie. 
follows : — 

Chalu'iram allowances in seveu villages amounting to 
Rs. 1,370. 

A full account of this family is given in the Appendix to 
the ICohat Final Report. 

The Khattar family, of which Fatteh Khan, of Dhrek, was 
the head, was once important and influential, but his two sons, 

Khudadad Khan and Kale Khan, completely effaced themselves 
and absolutely destroyed their patrimony by litigation with 
each other. Kale Khan was murdered by some of his tenants 
in November 1893. Khudadad Khan died in September 1894 
without male issue. Kale Khan has been succeeded by his 
sons Dost Muhammad Khan and Jahandad. 

The family of Muhammad HayatKhan of Wah, near Hasan- 
Abdal, is now one of the best known Khattar families in the 
district. An account of these families is given in Griffin’s Punjab 
Chief?, pages 501 — 507. 

Other men of uotehave been mentioned in t ho notices of 
the tribes to which they respectively belong, and no further 
account of them is necessary. 

Mallik Firoz Din, Awau, of Shamshabad, was considered 
worthy of separate notice in Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs. Mallik 
Firoz Din was succeeded by Mallik Roshan Din, a man 
who had not much personal influence, and whose character 
was nut such as to render it likely for him ever to attain it. 

This family claims to be of Awiin origin, but its enemies class 
it as Malliar. Mallik Roshau Din died in March 1893 and was 
succeeded by his sons Muhammad Amir and Sher Muhammad. 

The total amount ofjagir grants in the district isR^. 38,487. 

Tho largest amount is held by the family of the late Sirdar 
Nihal Singh, k.c.s.i. Chachi, of whom a full account will be 
found at pages 132 — 134 of Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs. He left 
several sons, but none of them at all succeeded to the position of 
their father. Amrik Singh, the eldest son, and his brothers 
together hold jdgirs in seven villages in tahsils Rawalpindi and 
Fatejhang, amounting in annual value to Rs. 5,949. Sirdar 
Fatteh Khan, Gheba, of Kot, comes next, with ydgurs of the total 
amount of Rs. 4,949. Mallik Aulia Kh4n and his relatives, the 
Malliks of Pindigheb, enjoy a jigir of Rs. 844, in addition to 
large chahdram grants. Mallik Roshan Din, Awdn, of Sbamsha- 
bad, tahsil Attock, has a jdgir of Rs. 2,200. MansabdSr Khan, 

Dlnind, of Phulgtran, has jdgirs of Rs. 1,080, including the whole 
of four villages and part of another. 
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Chapter III, F. 

Leading Families. 

Nxthble men i»t 
-McU tribe* 


No other j'lyirs exceed Its. 1,000 in annual value. 

The j'i'jhs are thus distributed by tahsils 

— 

Tnksil'. 

.1 mo"nt. 


Us 

Rawalpindi 

12,527 

Attock 

8,616 

Kahuta 

8,223 

IMurree 

447 

Pindigheb 

1,256 

Gujar Kiel.. 

158 

Futelijimg 

lu,l9S 


Total 


36,425 
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PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 

SECTION A.— AGRICULTURE & ARBORICULTURE, 

Table No. XIV gives general figures for cultivation and Chapter IV A 

irrigation and for Government waste land ; while the rain- 

fall is shown in Tables Nos. Ill and III A and III B. Table 

No. XVII shows statistics of Government estates, and Table ,, re 

No. XVIII of forests. Table No. XX gives the areas under oTagricnUnr.' 1 ' 

the principal staples, and Table No. XXI the average yield of 

each. Statistics of live-stock will be found in Table No. XXII. 

Further statistics are given under their various headings in the 
subsequent paragraphs of the chapter. Land tenures, tenants 
and rent, and the employment of field labour, have already been 
noticed in Chapter III. 

The classification of the soils of the district has been made <s r ,iK 
as simple as it could be at this settlement, terms locally in use 
being always employed. The first main division of cultivated 
lands is into irrigated and uuirrigated. 

The irrigated area in the district is not large, and is to bo 
found chiefly in Chhachli and in the Sil-Soan circle of tahsil 
Fatehjang. The irrigated lands are classed as : — 

(1) Ch.ihi. 

(2) Nahri. 

Chdhi lands arc those watered from wells, and nahri land* 
those irrigated in any othor manner. The term dbi, now 
prescribed in the rules for tho preparation of settlement papers, 
has not been employed in this settlement. Tho only exception 
to tho use of tho term nahri, for all land irrigated otherwise 
than by wells, is tho use of the word hnfar, to describe rice 
cultivation in tho hills of Murreo and Kahutn. Ilotar is tho 
term universally omployrnd by tho people themselves, and it has 
accordingly' been adopted. 

The total irrigated area of tho district amounted in 1887 to 
31,979 acres, of which 18,541 acres were irrigated by wells and 
classed as rhahi, and 1 1,90:2 acres from cuts from the various 
streams, and classed as nahri, and 1,533 acres were classed as 
hutar. 

In the Nila circl 1 of SaVd Attack, and in tlm Ivnndi Pu.'ui 
circle ol tali'dl Il.iA.iipmdi only has any M.b hvi-ion be. n 
i.rul ' m tim cl. i ti'iii i t nahri lands ; in rlo-e tra-’N a 

further : , jbdivi.,i' , t> h ■ ' ■ -n mudo into 1 •*.-] l.-ar.;," n-unlly 
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Chapter IV, A- two crops in the year ( nahri dofasli ) , and those bearing only one 

, . TT~ , ( nahri ekfasli ) . 

Agriculture and J ' 

Arboriculture- The following table shows the distribution of irrigated 

Soils - lands over the various tahsils of the district and the increase 

in irrigation since last settlement : — 


Sailab. 


TAIISIL. 

j Abea Ibbigated bt 

Last Settlement . 

Present Settlement. 

Figures for 

1892-93 

\\t 

1 0 0 

1 J - — 

2 0 

OCQ 

0 

0 • 

tr «> 
a £ 

C 9 

0 § 

r- ~ 

<u “* 
ft* 

XX 

-a 

X2 

o 

cs .• 

J3 g 

"3 

o 

Eh 

xx 

'=j 

XX 

o 

Nahri and 
hotar. 

*3 

o 

2 

O 

’C 

XI 

a 

fc 

'S 

0 

£h 

: 


*. • - 


\ 

1 \ - — 






\ — 

Rawalpindi 




■ ■■ 



■■ 




{ 

Attock 

3,732 

7,117 

11,179 

7,557 

8,516 

16,073 

9,528 

8,630 

18,158 

6,970 

63 

Kaliuta 

57 

133 

l9i> 

69 

328 

387 

73 

403 

476 

28(5 

151 

Murree ... 


770 

770 

... 

1,448 

1,448 


1,634 

1,634 

864 

112 

Pindigheb 

2,879 

21 

2,900 

3,4G9 

170 

3,039 

4,00oj 

2111 

4,220 

1,320 

46 

Gujar Khan 

201 


291 

51 sj 

... | 

515 

670 

... 

670 

376 

128 

Fatolijanaj ! 

3,371 

11 

3,3S2 

5,121 

4oj 

5,466 

6,277 

3 f;j 

6,313 

2,931 j 

b7 

Total 


lo.bJi 1 

1 

22,237 

l«,ollj 

13, mj 

31,979^ 

22/370, 

1 

3, 9",| 36,331 1 

U,097j 

(»3 


The chel kinds. 


It will thus be seen that the irrigated area only amounts to 
2'7 per cent, of the cultivated area of the district. 

An intermediate class of land between irrigated and unirri- 
gated is that classed as snildb. This land is usually low-lying 
alluvial land of great fertility, not artificially irrigated, but 
naturally moist. It is found mostly on tire banks of streams, 
and is soft, moist and easily worked. It is locally known as 
seo and vial. One particular class of sail lb lands, how- 
ever, deserves special mention. These arc the water-logged 
lands on the banks of the Chel stream in tahsil Attock. Mr. 
Steedman has thus described them in bis Assessment lleport for 
tahsil Attock : — 

“ The chel lands arc situated along the Chel stream on 
either side from the village of Khagwani to that of Shamsabad. 
The water-logged condition of these lands is due, I fancy, to tho 
following causes. The Chbaehh plain is some 300 feet below the 
water-shed running from Lawrencepur to the Attock hill. 
Water throughout the plain is near the surface, and is, I 
believe, supplied by percolation from tho Indus. The rain 
that falls on the high-lying naira above sinks in and 
finds its way down tho Chhaclih plain, and there, meeting tho 
subsoil springs of that plain, is forced up to tbo surface between 
the plain and the foot of the maira. My answer to tlio ques- 
tion, why then does not water ooze up all along tho base of tho 
wa, is first, that probably the subsoil drainage of the maira 
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is directed on to tbe chel lands by the Katnra hill on one side 
and spurs from the Gandgarh on the other; and secondly, that 
from Shamsabad the water-table is further from the surface, 
and the Chel runs in a deeper channel. The lands between the 
Chel stream and the maira are consequently much wetter than 
those on the right bank. The soil itself, apart from the water, is 
good enough, a light loam without any approach to clay except 
in a few spots. A good deal of harm has been done by kallar 
on the right bank near Darya, and also on the left bank near 
Shamsabad. Judging from the general tenor of Major Crac- 
roft’s report, the village assessment and the villages internal 
rating, there must have been great deterioration in these lands 
since the first settlement. They are now poor, sour and water- 
logged soils, on which only kharif crops can be grown with 
any chance of success, either kallar or water being fatal to the 
greater part of rabi crops if sown.” 

The unirrigated lands of the district have been thus classi- 
fied. 


Lipdra lands are either lands lying around the village site, 
or separate liamlets, and receiving its drainage and enriched by 
the habits of the people, or are lands which are artificially 
manured. 

Las lands are lands either lying in a depression, and conse- 
quently moist by position, and which receive surface drainage 
from lands situated higher up, or are lands artificially embanked 
to retain moisture and soil-washing. These are usually excel- 
lent lands. 

Maira lands include all lauds not irrigated or artificially 
manured, and which are uot so inferior in fertility as to be 
classed as rakkar. 

Hakkar lands include all the very poorest of the lands of 
the district. 

This classification has been adhered to throughout- the 
district. 

It will be readily understood that all classes of soil vary 
much in fertility in different parts, and that the lands, for in- 
stance of Pindigheband those of Gujar Khan, are very different 
in quality. 

Lipdra lands arc classed as dofasli, and frequently yield 
two crops in the year. They do not always do so, but they 
do in favorable seasons, and, therefore, they rank first among 
unirrigated lands. 

Las lands are never double-cropped, but they yield one 
crop per annum, which is usually superior to any not grown on 
irrigated lauds. Wheat is the favorite crop for such soils. 


Chapter IV, A- 

Agriculture and 
Arboriculture- 

The chel lands. 


Lipara 


Las. 


Main. 


Eakkar. 
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Chapter IV, A. The maira lands in the eastern part of the district in tahsil 
. — — Gujar Khan, Rawalpindi, and the Kallar circle of Kahuta, are a 

^frhoriCTltwre 6 00( ^ bght colored loatn. They are usually levelled by means of 
Rakfcar the karrah, a kind of rake without teeth, used for dragging the 

soil down from the higher portions of the fields on to the lower 
parts. It is worked with bullocks, andis much used in all parts 
of the district. The fields are then roughly embanked, and they 
are of excellent quality, yielding wheat of high repute. The 
viaira land of the western tahsils is often open, sandy, unem- 
banked and inferior. 

Rakkar lands include all the worst lands of the district, they 
are often stony or sandy, poor and light. 

The unirrigated land of the district has thus been distri- 
buted among the various classes : — 


Sailab 



Acres. 

12,712 

Li para 

... 

... ... 

... 86,886 

Las 

... 

... 

58,360 

Maira 

... 

... ... 

... 960,659 

Rakkar 

... 

— 

... 75,372 



Total 

... 1,194,019 


It will thus be seen that maira lands include 80 per cent, of 
the unirrigated area. Of the total area of the district 2,917,520 
acres, 1,225,998 acres, or 42 per cent, were cultivated at the time 
of the revised settlement, i.e., in 1885. In 1893 the cultivated 
area was returned at 1,307,351 acres. 

Colonel Cracroft’s remarks on the soils of the district arc 
interesting and deserve quotation. 

“ In unirrigated lands still greater variety exists. Along- 
side of a rich village in the lowlands of a river bed, would be a 
village of the poorest description on the high bank. The in- 
finite varieties resulting from the juxtaposition of good and 
barren land and other circumstances, influence a great 
number of villages, not only relatively to each other, but in 
ternaily. It must be premised, therefore, that no description 
of land, although known by the same designation throughout 
the district, is, either iu the whole tract, or in any particular 
village, of uniform capacity.’' 

The rainfall and seasons have been already noticed at 
Rainfall and page Chapter I A, and statistics of the total fall and its dis- 

tribution will be found in the table attached to this Report. The 
following table shows the times of sowing and reaping of the 
principal crops of the district ; — 
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Statement showing the dates of sowing, harvesting , and storing of crops in the 
Rawalpindi district. 




Sowing. 

Harvesting. 

| Storing. 

<o 

f 

c3 

a 

Crops. 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 


Maize 

15th May. 

12th June 

29th Sept. 

8th Novr. 

1st July 

23rd Deer. 

CM* 

Bajra 

June. 

& July. 
July ... 

3rd , , 

19th Octr. 

8th Novr. 

28th „ 

as 

Moth, tnutig 

13th „ 

14th Au- 1 

I9th Oetr 

ird Novr. 

23rd „ 

[8th ,. 


and mash. 
Til 

[28 th „ 

gnst 

1 Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

23rd ., 

8th „ 


Jowar 

13th ., 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

23rd „ 

8th „ 


Wheat 

4th Octr. 

14th Novr. 

15th Aprili 2nd July 

22nd June 

7th July. 


Barley 

20th Sept. 

Do. 

5th 16th May 

1 

17th ,, 

1 8th „ 

IS 

Gram 

Do. 

15th Octr. 

15rh „ 

20th April 

1 3th „ 

27th „ 

« : 

g'B.isoa 

15th Sept. 

Do. 

llth ,, 

Do. 

17th „ 

18th „ 


Taramfra ... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. j 

i 

Do. 

17th „ 

18th „ 


The wells used for irrigation in the district are mostly 
worked by means of Persian wheels. These wells are usnally lined 
with masonry; in Attock they are made with bricks and lime, in 
other places with stone and lime. The depth of the wells 
varies much in the different tahsils, the average in each, being 
as follows : — 


Rawalpindi 
Attock 
Kahntn 
Alurree 
Pindigheb ... 

Gnjar Khan 
Fatehjang ... 

There are in all 5,302 wells in 
following is a detail : — 


18 feet. 

19 .. 

9 

... 15 ., 

11 „ 

20 „ 

the district, of which the 


' ' 

Kachoha 

Masonry 

wells, dhenk- 

or pakka 

lis and Grand Total, 

wells in 

jhallara in use 1802-93. 

1892-93 [ 

during the 

1 

j 

year 1892-93. 

1 



Rawalpindi 
Attock ... 
Kahuta 




G02 

1.888 

36 

179 

222 

27 1 

j 

781 

2,108 

63 

Mnrroe 

Pindigheb 

Gnjar Khan 
Fatehjang 




1,080 

337 

1,589 

I 

88 , 
219 

HO 

1,168 

556 

1,699 


Total ... 5,5.30 i 845 • 0,375 
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W ells are commonest in the Chbachh circle of Afcfcock and the 
Sil-Soan circle of Fatehjang. The average cost of a masonry 
well is about Es. 450; of an nnbricked well about Rs. 100. 
A masonry well with two Persian wheels in Chbachh, how- 
ever, would cost from Rs. 1,000 to 2,000. The average 
area irrigated from each well is 3 - 5 acres, but it varies 
from one acre in Gujar Khan and Kahuta, two acres in 
Rawalpindi, up to five acres in Chhachh. Single-wheels are 
worked by a single bullock or buffalo costing about Rs. 20 to 30. 
The cost of a pair of bullocks to work a well with two Persian 
wheels is, on the average, Rs. 50. The cost of the plant of a 
well is from Rs. 40 to 70 where there is one Persian wheel, and 
about Rs. 80 to 100 in case there are two. 

The nahri irrigated lands amount to 13,435 acres. This is 
land irrigated from small channels made to draw off the water 
from the various streams of the district. Most of these cuts 
are taken from the Haro stream. Two-thirds, or 8,500 acres of 
the area irrigated in this manner, is to be found in the Attock 
tahsil. There is little irrigation by cuts from any other streams, 
except the Haro which crosses the north-west corner of the 
Rawalpindi tahsil, and irrigates some land there also. The 
other streams of the district are seldom of any value for this 
purpose. A few villages, however, take water from the Kha- 
rang stream in the Rawalpindi tahsil. 

There is nothing very specially worthy of note about 
the agricultural implements in use in this district, which are 
of the usual type. The ploughs are light and similar to those 
used in other parts of the Punjab, and there is no tendency ap- 
parent to replace them with any other. The woodwork of the 
plough is usually of olive ( kao , olea Europea), phulaa (Acacia 
modesta ), khair (Acacia catechu), or thisham ( Dalbergia sissoo). 
The village carpenter makes these implements, receiving the 
wood and iron from the zamindars. The component parts of a 
country plough have been so often described that it would be 
useless to recount them here. 

The total number of ploughs in the district is shown as 
103,976, with 173,793 plough-cattle. Cows and buffaloes are 
also used to draw ploughs in this district, which accounts for 
there not being a pair of oxen for every plough. The area per 
plough cultivated on the average is 9f acres, but it varies much 
in different circles. 

Other implements used in agricultural pursuits in this 
district are — 

Panjdli or jot (yoke), made usually of light wood, Per- 
sian lilac or bamboo, for yoking oxen to the plough or harrow. 

Nari (traces), of leather, for attaching the yoke to the 
plough, &c. 

Trat (whip), a whip with wooden handle and leather 
| ash for driving oxen. Choka (goad) of wood, with iron 
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point. Maira or mnj (harrow). This is a flat board, some 
ten inches broad and eight feet long. A pair of oxen is yoked 
to this, and the driver stands on the board and drives them over 
the field to level it before sowing after ploughing; usually made 
of phulaa , tut or pine wood. 

Karrah (earth-board), a large flat board with teeth at 
the lower end. Drawn by bullocks, and used for levelling fields 
by dragging earth from higher portions on to the lower, made 
of various woods, khcur, phulaa or tub ; much nsed in this 
district. 


Chapter IV, A- 
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Jandra or jandri (earth-board), similar to the karrah, 
but smaller and drawn by hand instead of bullocks. Requires 
two men to work it, one to hold it down, the other to drag it. 

Khopa (blinkers), coverings placed over the eyes of 
bullocks or buffaloes when working Persian wheels. 

Chhikka or topa (muzzle), made of string, placed over 
the noses of cattle to prevent their eating the crops ; also used 
to prevent calves from sucking. 

Kali (seed pipe), a pipe, headed by a cup, attached to the 
back of the plough, through which the seed is allowed to fall. 

Trangar, open net for carrying straw or grass. 

Ohamdni or Qhomat (sling), used for frightening birds, 
&c., off the crops. 

Manna (platform), a high platform, with bed of string, 
placed in the fields when the crops are ripening for the 
watchers to pit upon. 

Phula, a bundle of thorny branches pressed together and 
loaded with stones, dragged by bullocks over the crops to break 
the husks and chop up the straw. 

Tringli (pitch-fork), used for throwing up the mixed grain 
and chaff into the air to separate them. 

Phio, a flat spade, used for throwing the grain into the 
air after it has been already sifted by the tringli, to further 
divide off the actual grain from chaff and dust. The blade is 
usually made of shisham carefully planed, the handle of bam- 
boo or light wood. 

Chhaj (winnowing basket), shovel-shaped basket, the 
smaller kind is used for winnowing grain, the larger for sifting 
refuse. 

Salanga or satanga (pitch-fork with two prongs), a 
rough wooden pitch-fork, chiefly used for lifting bundles of 
thorns in making thorn hedges. 

Kanddli or kundala (for digging holes), shaped like a 
straight narrow spade, made of wood with iron blade. 

Kahi (spade), a spade with blade at right angles to the 
handle. 

Kohdri, kulhdri (axe). 
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Ddntri or dardti (sickle), sickle for cutting crops, &c. 
Ramba or Jchurpa (trowel), this is a small trowel or 
with a short handle. 


Name of imple- Takra (basket), a large basket for carrying manure. 

Bora, open sack of rough rope for carrying manure, 
earth, &c., on beasts of burden. 

There is little sugar-cane grown in this district, except in 
Chhachh. The old sugar-mill or kohlti is not met with ; the 
Behea sugar-mill being almost universally employed. Those 
zamindars who grow sugar-cane, but have no mills of their 
own, hire those of their neighbours at one rupee per day of 24 
hours. 


Oil-mills, known as ghani, are used to express oil from 
sarson, tdramira and other oil-seeds. These are constructed of 
wood, usually of shisham, tut or phulaa, and consist of a cir- 
cular receptacle of wood, made strong and bound at the top with 
iron, in which the grain to be crushed is placed. At the bot- 
tom of this is a small outlet for the oil to escape. 

In the centre of the receptacle a heavy wooden crusher 
revolves, being yoked by a beam at right angles to itself to 
an ox or buffalo. The horizontal beam is weighted with 
stones, and as the animal paces slowly round, grain is pressed 
between the vertical crusher and the sides of the circular recept- 
acle, the oil is squeezed out and escapes below. This is the 
usual form found throughout the Province, and it is to bo met 
with in nearly every village in the district. It costs about 
Rs. 35 to make on the average. It is still occasionally but 
very rarely used for pressing sugar-cane ; the belna or Behea 
sugar-mill being now commonly employed. 


Agricultural oper- Waste lands are usually ploughed up when first brought 
atioD8 - under cultivation in January, after a portion of the winter 

rains have fallen, or in July and August after the summer 
Breaking up of r ,iins have commenced. Unless the lands are particularly suit- 

wiisto liinns • • i ** 

able for cultivation, those broken up by the plough in Janu- 
ary will be sown in autumn with a spring crop, and those 
broken up for the first time in July and August will be sown for 
the next autumn crop. Land thus broken up will be ploughed 
up as frequently as its cultivators can arrange to do it, before 
being sown with a crop. 


FloughingR Lands already under cultiration will get from ten to 

twenty ploughings before a wheat or spring crop, and, when 
lying fallow, five or six before an autumn crop, if possible ; but 
when an autumn crop immediately follows a spring crop, only 
two or three ploughings can be accomplished ; and similarly, 
when a spring crop is taken on manured lands immediately 
after an autumn harvest, only two or three ploughings can take 
place. The value of fallow ploughings is very’ fully under- 
stood in the eastern parts of the district, and, speaking gener- 
ally, fallow land is turned over with the plough as often as the 
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cultivators can manage it. Large clods are broken up with Chapter IV, A- 
spades and similar implements and after the last few plough- - — - 

ings the harrow is also run over the fields. In the western Agriculture and 
tahsils, where the lands are much in the hands of tenants, the pi oa ° , ^; CU , s ,ire 
same amount of labour and care is rarely shown. ong IDKS ' 

Considerable care is now exercised in the selection of seed Seeds, 
for wheat growing in G-ujar Khan, Rawalpindi and Kahuta. 

The strong, red bearded wheat, locally known as lohi, is the 
variety preferred to any other. Maize seeds are also chosen 
with care, but there is room for improvement in this respect in 
regard to all crops. 

Sowing for the wheat crops is usually done by means of a 
seed-pipe at the back of the plough, but when the rains have 
been abundant, it is sometimes done broadcast by baud. 

Autumn crops arc usually sown by hand. 

The harrow is not much used after sowing, but is some- 
times passed over fields to reduce the furrows to the same level 
when the rain has been scanty. 

Weeding is only doue frequently on irrigated lands by 
hand and occasionally on rain lands. 

The plough is run through rain-watered lands bearing maize 
or bdjrn crops, when the crops are still young, at intervals of 
about a foot. This forms drains to let the moisture down to 
the roots, throws fresh soil on to them, and also turns up the 
weeds. This is done tw'o or three times, and is an important 
operation in husbandry, known iu this district as ail. 

Reaping of g^ain crops is done with the sickle ( ddntri ). Heaping. 
Ratooning cotton is also cut with the sickle, but when it is 
desired to rotate the crop, the cotton roots are dug out with 
the spade. 

The grain, iu the case of spring crops such as wheat and /Threshing and 
barley, is threshed out by means of large bundles of thorns, w,UU0 " r,D e'- 
which are weighted with stones (phdln) and dragged over the 
grain by cattle driven round and round as it lies oil the thresh- 
ing floor ikhnldra). The threshing-floor is a small space in one 
part of the field carefully levelled and then moistened and 
pressed down by the feet of flocks of sheep driven over it, after 
which some crop of little value is first threshed on it, and after 
it has been thus cleansed, it is ready for more valuable 
crops. 

The autumn crops are trodden out by the feet of cattle 
driven round and round on the threshing-floor, which is smaller 
than that used for spring crops. The grain which has been 
threshed out is next winnowed, as soon as a day occurs with 
sufficient wind to carry out the operation. 

The winnowing is done first with the tringali or pitch- 
fork, and then with the ph to, a flat spade-shaped instrument, 
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and consists simply in throwing the grain and chaff straight 
into the air ; the wind blows away the light chaff, the 
grain falling back on to the heap. The chhnj, or winnowing 
basket, is not used much for sifting grain. Biijra is the crop 
in connexion with which it is most commonly employed. 


After the winnowing is complete, if the crop has been 
grown by a tenant, the owner’s and tenant’s shares are separated 
off at the threshing-floor, and the dues of the village artizans 
are paid at the same time. The owners of the crop are usually 
at this time also much pestered by beggars, to whom it is the 
practice to give small portions of the grain and straw. 


Manure. The manure used by the zemindars of the district consists 

of house-refuse, cattle-dung, droppings of sheep, goats, &c., and 
old straw which has mildewed or rotted from keeping, ashes 
and earth-salts. 


The fields lying near the homestead, which is usually 
raised above the surrounding soil, get manured by natural 
drainage, and as a result, of the habits of the people. Fields at 
a distance from the homestead are artificially manured, the 
manure being carried to the fields, distributed over them, and 
then ploughed in. 

In the hill tracts it used to he a common custom for the 
villagers to get the Gujar herdsmen to collect their flocks on 
to the unsown fields at night, in return for which the owners 
of the fields supplied the herdsmen with food. The droppings 
of sheep and goats is esteemed the most fertilizing form of 
manure in this district. Wherever there are irrigated lands, 
these get the bulk of the available manure. The manure is 
thrown out on the ground first out of sacks, and then spread 
over it with the phio or flat wooden spade, and is then 
ploughed in before the crop is sown. Manure is also put into 
fields when the crop has come up. In the case of sugar-cane and 
melons, ashes and kallar or earthy-salt are used in this way. 

Much manure is used iu the bill tracts of Murree and 
Kahuta. 

In very dry tracts, such as parts of Pindigheb and Afctock, 
manure is of little value and is not much used, except when 
the rains are unusually favorable. The people say that manure 
iu very dry seasons only burns up the crop. 

The best irrigated lands in Chhachh get 600 maunds of 
manure per acre per annum. On the sugar-cane lands in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Hazro, however, 600 to 700 
maunds of manure per acre is put into the soil. Other irrigated 
lands get from 150 to 250 maunds. 

Unirrigated lipdra lands get from 80 to 160 maunds per 
acre in .the year in which they are manured, but no very 
accurate average can be struck as the amount of manure avail- 
able for any particular field varies very much'according to 
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circumstances, the number of cattle possessed by the owner, 
the distance of the fields from the homestead, and the nature 
of the crop intended to be sown, all affecting the question. 
Manure is much valued in the eastern portions of the district. 

The lands iif the Murree and Kahuta hills, which are not 
manured, are of comparatively little value ; those that are 
manured bear excellent maize crops, and some wheat. The 
irrigated lands may all be classed as manured, and amount to 
one per cent, of the total area ; seven per cent, of the total 
cultivated area of the district has been classed as lipdra or 
manured ; of this it may be said that one half, favorably 
situated, is constantly manured, and that the remaining half 
is a fluctuating area, constant in quantity with varying units ; 
that is to say, the same area is manured year by year, but 
the fields chosen to receive the manure vary from time to 
time. 

The husbandry of the district is much better and more 
careful in the eastern portions of the district, in the Chhachli 
circle of Attock and in the Sil-Soan circle of Fatehjang than 
elsewhere. The irrigated land of the Chhachli circle and of the 
Sil-Soan circle, much of which is cultivated by Malliars, is 
extremely well tilled and tended, and the good loams of Rawal- 
pindi, Kallar and Gujar Khan are also in general well culti- 
vated, albeit by methods usually considered primitive. The 
larger holdings and poorer lands of Fatehjang and Pindigheb, 
however, are treated with much less care and attention. 

Lands irrigated by wells are always manured, and are con- 
stantly under crop. The well lands in Chhachli yield sugarcane, 
tobacco, vegetables, cotton aud ordinary grain crops. There is 
a little sugarcane in Rawalpindi tahsil and elsewhere, but the 
ordinary crops are vegetables, cotton and grain crops, such as 
maize, barley, and wheat. 

Lands irrigated from cuts are manured wherever manure 
is available. They bear similar crops to those grown on well 
lands, with a much larger proportion of the ordinary cereals. 
Much maize is grown on these lands. They vary very much in 
quality, some receiving full irrigation, while others can only 
be irrigated when the rainfall has been plentiful. 

Unirrigated manured lands bear two crops in fivn’cHn 
years, the area of crops per 100 acres cultivated in the year 
having been 150 acres. One really good crop, either spring 
or autumn, is taken off manured lands, and when opportunity 
offers, a second crop ; but even on the best manured lands two 
crops are not taken yearly for any number of years together. 

The average number of crops per acre, however, exceed threo 
in two years. The commonest form of rotation observed on 
such lauds is bajra ( Penicillaria spieata ) followed by barley. In 
some cases no attempt is made to take more than one crop per 
annum, and the usual process is then to take a crop of wheat and 
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then of bajra, and then to allow the land to lie fallow for two 
harvests. Manured land in the eastern parts of the district, 
when treated in this way, yields very good crops both of 
wheat and bulrush-millet {bajra) and other cereals. 

The usual crops grown on manured lands are : in the 
spring, wheat, which is grown on about two-thirds of the area 
under crop, barley and sarson ; and in the autumn, bajra , maize 
and cotton. Cotton, however, remains on the land for the 
whole year, and if then cut down within a few inches of the 
surface, will again yield a crop in the next harvest. 

Saildh, that is, “ seo ” and mal lands, hear sometimes 
vegetables and melons, usually wheat in the spring and 
chari in the autumn. 

The system of cultivation on las lands varies very little 
wheat is the crop par excellence grown on such soil. It seldom 
yields more than one ci-op in the year, hut the wheat crop grown 
on las lands is as good as any in the district. 

The maira lands, which form 78 cent, of the cultivated 
lands, are, as might he expected from the description of such 
lands given on pag9 145, very variously treated, hut., speaking 
generally, they are always classed either as Han', that is, 
hearing one crop each spring ; or Sawni, or bearing one 
crop each autumn, or what is called ekfasli. The ekfasli 
system of cultivation which obtains much in the eastern half 
of the district, is to take first a crop of wheat or barley in the 
spring, followed immediately" by an autumn crop of bajra, moth, 
mung or jowdr, and then to leave the land fallow for the next 
two crops, that is, for about ten months. This is usually found 
to be better husbandry than to take a crop of wheat only year 
after year, or a crop of bajra in the same -way ; but it does not 
suit all soils alike. A bye-crop of tdrdmira sown before the 
autumn crop has been cut is also often taken from such lands, 
chiefly in the Gujar Khan tahsil. This crop is also usually grown 
on the embankments between the fields ; first, because all 
available space is thus utilized, and it involves no labour, and 
is useful for fodder ; and secondly, because stray cattle will 
always make for this tardmirx when they see it and spare the 
wheat. 

The crops usually grown on maira lands are in the spring 
harvest, wheat, barley and sarson, except in the Jaudal circle 
of Pindigheb, where gram is much grown ; and in the autumn, 
bajra, moth, mung and chari. 

Rakkar lands are merely inferior to maira, and are cultivated 
according to their capacity. Some of the very worst only yield 
one crop in two years or even less. 

The staple product throughout the district in the 
spring harvest is wheat. About four-fifths of the cultivated 
area of the district at this harvest is taken up with this cereal 
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Other crops grown are barley,, gram, and mustard seed Chapter IV, A- 

^ or °^‘ Agriculture and 

Throughout the district the wheat grown is of good quality, Arboriculture, 
but it is especially excellent in Gujar Khan, Kallnr f'tahsil Chiefstapl«« 
Kahuta), and in the eastern portion of the Rawalpindi tahsil ; and wIieat - 
the wheat of this part of the district, under the name of “ Gujar 
Khan wheat,” is now largely exported to other parts of India, 
and when prices are favorable, to Europe via Karachi. The 
variety preferred is the strong bearded red wheat, known 
locally as lohi, raltar or ratti, which grows particularly well 
in these parts, owing to the suitability of the soil and the re- 
gularity and copiousness of the winter rains. The soft white 
bearded variety of wheat is also grown in this district, and is of 
good quality, but the hard red variety is much more common. 

Beardless wheat is very little sown. The best time for sowing 
wheat is early in October^ but if favorable rains do not fall 
about that time, it can be sown up to the end of Decem- 
ber. When an autumn crop has already been taken off the 
land, it is usually sown, if possible, in November. In some 
parts of the district, when the autumn crop has not been 
favorable, and it has not been possible to sow it before, wheat 
has been occasionally sown as late as January ; but this is only 
done under pressure of necessity. 

The crop requires weeding occasionally about the end of 
December and beginning of January ; the pi'i'/.i or wild leek 
being the commonest weed. After this the fields then require 
little or no attention, until the time comes for cutting the crop. 

Heavy rains are desirable in August and September 
before sowings, and, speaking generally, tho zamindars think 
they cannot have too much rain while the crop is in the ground. 

Rains in Chet (March), however, are most prized, the people 
having a proverb to the effect — 

Wassc Clietar, 

Nu gbar mere na klictar, 
or 

Wassc Chet, 

Na khal mitte 11a khet. 

Tho meaning being that, there is no room anywhere for 
the grain when rains fall in March. 

Wheat ripens in different parts of the district at various 
periods. In the western plains it is cut as early as the end of 
April ; in the eastern plains usually in May ; in the hills as late 
as July. Wheat is iu this district very rarely sown in conjunc- 
tion with any other cereal or pulse and different varieties of 
wheat are not sown in the same field. 

Mustard (sarson) and tdramira is often sown, especially 
in Gujar Khan, along with wheat. This is never, however, 
allowed to ripen, but is taken out early in the year for fodder 
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Chapter IV, A. and other purposes. It was at ODe time supposed that this 
. TT - practice rendered the wheat more liable to rust { Jcummi ), but 

Arboriculture care f u l enquiries made on this point did not bear out the 
Chief 8 tap i es: assumption. 

wheat ' Rust, known as kummi or kungi, is the result of 

damp cloudy weather. Rain alone does not appear to produce 
it, unless accompanied and followed by heavy damp close 
weather. If the weather between the showers of rain is bright 
and wind springs up, the tendency to rust is dissipated, audit 
is wonderful to see how much good a few clear fresh days will 
do even to crops which have already begun to rust, provided 
the mischief has not gone too far. Rust and hailstones in 
spring are the greatest dangers to which the wheat crops of 
the district are exposed. 

A large number of experiments were made on the outturn 
of wheat on the various soils of the district. These experi- 
ments were carefully made, the fields being selected early 
in autumn, so that the results should not be vitiated by 
choosing fields only after the crops had come to maturity. 

In the spring of 1885, 524,426 acres were under wheat 
crop, of which the average outturn was estimated at 600 lbs. 
per acre, good and bad lands being alike included in this 
average. The area under wheat in 1893 was 363,523 acres, 
and the average outturn was estimated at 507 lbs. per acre. 

Barley ' Earley is grown in this district almost entirely on manured 

or irrigated lands. It is always grown alone, and, like 
tho wheat, is of good quality. That grown jin the Rawalpindi 
tahsil is noted for its excellence, and superior to that grown 
in most parts of the Province. 

Its outturn is larger than that of wheat, and it is never 
grown on inferior lands. 

In tho spring of 1S85, the total area under barley was 
31,704 acres. In 1893 it was 56,678 acres. 

Barley is sown at the same time as wheat, but can be sown 
later than that cereal, and ripens earlier. It is usually reaped in 
April and May, and is garnered generally by the end of June, 
or early in July. In years of pressure or distress, barley is 
sometimes cut in March, and the grain, though not absolutely 
ripe, can be then eaten. 

Gram. Gram is only grown to any extent in the Jandal circle of 

tahsil Pindigheb, and to a small extent in other parts of that 
tahsil and in Fatehjang. Both red and white varieties, the 
latter known as roda, are grown in Jandal, which is a 
light sandy tract, and is of good quality. It is sown in 
October and cut in April. It requires little rain, and is easily 
blighted by unfavorable winds. It is in this district always 
grown alone. 
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The total area under gram in 1885 was 52,196 acres. In 
1893 if; was 44,308 acres. 

Sarson or mustard ( Brassica campestris) is grown to a 
considerable extent in some places, alone for oilseed, or now 
commonly with wheat for use as sag or vegetables, and for 
fodder. It is sown in the end of September, and when allowed 
to ripen for oilseed is cut in the second half of April. Lands 
sown with wheat and sarson mixed have a very rich and 
pleasing appearance to the eye. Two varieties of sarson, the 
white known as gori or chilli, and the black or kali, are in use. 


Chapter IV, A- 

Agriculture and 
Arboriculture. 

Sarson. 


Thirty-one thousand two hundred and twenty-two acres were 
under sarson in 1885, in 1893 the area returned under rape 
and other seeds was 96,594 acres. This includes sarson, tdrdmira 
and other similar crops. 

Tdrdmira is grown on the embankments and divisions of Taramira. 
fields and on much of the poor outlying lands of the villages in 
the plains of the district. It sows itself when it has once taken 
possession of the soil. It is often sown in land on which a 
hdjra crop is standing, and forms a bye-crop on such lands, 
not being counted as a crop in the system of husbandry. It 
is usually sown in September, and when allowed to ripen 
as oilseed is cut in April ; it is much used as fodder, and is the 
favorite food of camels. 


In the spring of 1885, 63,418 acres were returned as 
under taramira. 


Tobacco is grown only on irrigated lands, and is most Tobacco, 
commonly met with in Chhaclih, but is grown wherever there aro 
wells for irrigation. It is sown from 15th January to the end 
of February, and cut in the end of June. The tobacco grown 
in Chhachh is mostly made into snuff by Kashmiris and Aroras 
at Hazro ; thence it is exported from the Lawrencepur station 
to other parts of the Punjab, especially Amritsar and Karachi. 

Snuff is also manufactured at Makhad. The area under 
tobacco in 1885 was 1,681 acres. In 1893 it had increased to 
3,420 acres. 

During the progress of settlement operations experiments 
were made on 2'9 acres in tahsil Attock, the result being an 
average outturn of 1,251 sers per acre. 

No other crops of any importance are grown in the 
spring harvest. 

Some alsi (linseed), masar ( ervum lens) and safflower 
( kasumba) are grown here and there, but the area under these 
crops is insignificant. Melons are also grown to a considerable 
extent in the Chhachh circle of Attock in the moist lands 
below the Gandgarh mountain. 

The staple products of the autumn harvest are hajra in the 
plains, which occupied 29 per cent, of the cultivated area at 
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Chapter IV. A- the harvest of 1886, and maize, which occupied 5 per cent, of 
. ’ 77 " the area in the hills. Other autumn crops are chari or jowir, 

Arboriculture. £ rown thick for fodder, cotton, ?nung, moth and mash, sugar- 
cane, rice and potatoes. 

Bajra. 

Bajra is the most common crop grown m the autumn 
harvest throughout the plains of the district. In the hills 
maize takes the first place. Bajra ( Penicillaria s-picata ) is sown 
usually in the latter half of May and in June, and is cut in Sep- 
tember and the first half of October. The best biijra is grown 
with the stalks well apart from each other, so that the plough 
can be run between them as described on page 151. 

A common agricultural proverb on the proper method 
of growing various crops runs as follows : — 

Moth supattal, 

Til gbane, 

Dad trap jowar ; Githon uttc bajrn, 

Dalanga uttc bar 

which signifies that moth should bo grown with the plants, 
at a distance from each other ; til with them close together ; 
jowar stalks at a frog’s leap distance from each other; 
biijra stalks a span apart, and cotton stalks separate one pace 
from each other. 

Biijra is grown on all classes of uuirrigated lands, but it is 
a very favorite crop for manured lands, on which it thrives 
best and gives the greatest outturn. The grain forms a great 
part of the food of the people in the plains. The bajra of the 
district, especially of the eastern portion, is of excellent quality, 
the husbandry is good, and the seed chosen usually with some 
care. The area under bajra throughout the district in autumn of 
1886 was 240,098 acres ; the estimated outturn per acre being 
205 sers. The area under bijra in 1892 was 280,319 acres. 

jj ajze Maize is grown in this district generally ns an autumn 

crop, but also sometimes as a spring crop in the plains on 
irrigated lands. 

The following account of maize cultivation in the Rawal- 
pindi district is taken from a special report on the subject fur- 
nished by Captain EgertoD, Assistant Settlement Officer, in 
November 1884. 

Varieties grown. The two varieties of maize which are universally cultivated 
in every tahsil in the district are the white and yellow, 
called respectively tufa-id or rhitti and pili. Besides 
the above, we find iu the Murree tahsil varieties called sattri, 
saithi, kdri. The latter, kari, is also grown in the Rawal- 
pindi tahsil. 

The Attock tahsil is the only tahsil in which the American 
variety is grown. It is locally known as garma, but must 
not be confused with that called harami or vxausam garma, 
grown in Pindigheb. 
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The two first named varieties, namely, chitti or pili, are 
used for all purposes without much distinction. The only 
variety which appears to be grown almost entirely for fodder, 
is that called kari. It is not very good to eat, and thrives 
best in a cold climate. 


Chapter IV, A- 

Agriculture and 
Arboriculture- 

Circumstances un- 
der which preferred. 


In the Murree tahsil preference is given to one or other 
of the five varieties there grown according to the more or less 
elevated position of the fields and consequent alternations of 
climate. That called ssaithi ouly thrives in a cold climate, 
and has this advantage that it can be cultivated in inferior 
lands. 


In the Rawalpindi tahsil, the variety called kari, owing to 
the superior nature of the soil, can be brought to greater 
perfection than in Murree, and is iu that tahsil preferred to 
pili. As a matter of fact, all the varieties grown are used 
for all purposes, and it is not customary to set apart any par- 
ticular variety for making flour, for roasting, or for use as a 
vegetable. 

Maize (makki) is, in most parts of the district, preceded The yearly course, 
and succeeded by barley, and except in chdhi, or well-watered 
lands, it is usual ouly to take one crop off the land in the year. 

An exception, however, is found in Pindigheb, where two varie- 
ties, one in the rabi, and one in the kharff, are sometimes taken 
off the land in the same year. In some parts of Fatehjang 
a barley and maize crop are taken off the land in the same 
year, and in this tahsil tobacco is sometimes alternated with 
maize, but the custom is not general. 

It is generally admitted that wheat does not do well 
alternated with Indian corn ; and especially in the Murree 
tahsil, where the soil is poor, if sown after wheat, the maize 
crop is a failure. Similarly wheat caunot succeed maize, though 
ouly one crop be taken in the year. 

The system of husbandry differs much in different tahsils. of bus " 

In the Rawalpindi tahsil maize is sown on the 1st July in 
manured land and about the 15th July in rhihi or well- 
watered lands, and nahri or canal-watered lands. The 
seed terminates in three or four days, and the first godi 
(hoeing) is effected in about ten days from sowing. At this 
time water is also turned on in irrigate! lauds. When the 
land surface has caked after watering, a second god! or loosen- 
ing of the surface soil is effected. Before the crop reaches 
maturity, the land is also furrowed (sil) three times. 

Irrigated lands are ploughed three or four times, and 
hdrdni lands eight times before sowing. This differs directly 
from the system pursued in the Murree hills, where only (wo 
ploughings are effected. Manure is applied before sowing iu 
all lands "in this tahsil (Rawalpindi), and, indeed with very few 
exceptions, this is the general custom in the district, the outturn 
depending to a great extent on the richness of the soil. 
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Chapter 17, A. The cob or hhutta ( chhalli ) is fairly matured in sixty 
. TT~ , days, but is left for ten days more before the stalks are cut 
f&boriculture. down. The cobs and stalks are then collected in heaps, called 
System of hus- P^ assa i and exposed to the rays of the sun for fifteen days, 
bandry. The cobs are then separated from the stalks and placed in the 

threshing-floor, and the seed is either beaten from the core with 
clubs, or removed by the trampling of cattle. 

In Fatehjang tahsil the wheat or barley (generally barley, 
but in this tahsil it is sometimes the custom to alternate wheat 
and maize) being reaped about the last day of April, the land is 
then left fallow for a month, in June the land is ploughed and 
manured, and after this, as soon as the rainfall comes three 
or four times more. Sowing takes place from the 1st to the 
lath August. If the rainfall is not opportune and the land 
irrigable, it is flooded seven days before sowing. In chdhi 
lands weekly waterings take place till the crop is matured. 
Godi is effected fortnightly ; but if the rainfall is plentiful, 
ordinary weeding is substituted. The crop matures in about 
two and half months. 

In the Attock tahsil American corn is cultivated by the 
Malliars (Arains) of Sarwalla, and is sown in May to 
June and reaped in July to August. At this season the indi- 
genous varieties cannot be cultivated. The land is ploughed 
three or four times and manured before sowing. If at the time 
of ploughing and before sowing-time no manure is procurable, 
manuring is effected when the crop is about a foot high. If 
there is not an opportune rainfall, it is usual in irrigated lands 
to water before sowing. Godi is effected when the crop is half 
grown, and again when about a yard high, and when the cob is 
formed in irrigated lands, but in bardni lands furrowing (nil) 
is substituted for godi when the crop is eighteen inches high. 
Sowing of the native seed takes place from 23rd July to 2nd 
August. 

The cobs form about the middle of October, and reach 
maturity at about the end of October. The stalk ( tdnda ) is 
then cut and collected in heaps ( phetssa ) and exposed for a fort- 
night to the sun. The cobs are then separated from the stalk 
and peeled ; the ivhite variety requires plenty of manure. 
Dlianian, a sort of viasnla, is occasionally sown after the last 
godi, but then the crop is not succeeded by barley. 

In Pindigheb tahsil maize is sown about the 11th of May, 
and reaches maturity about the 5th of August. Sometimes 
maize is again sown in the kharif, ripening about the 12th 
December. When maize is alternated with wheat, the land is 
left fallow for a crop in between, i.e . , ekfasli system. When 
the wheat has been reaped, the land is watered and ploughed, 
and the yellow makki called garma, sown. It is cleared about 
the 6th August. The system of sowing is as follows. The land 
is watered, aud when the surface has caked it is ploughed and 
burrowed and the clods are smashed up ; the land is then 
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furrowed, and holes called cholca are made with a ramba. Two or Chapter IV, A- 

three seeds are dropped into each hole. Godi and the destruc- . 

tion of insects have to be regularly effected. The hot weather an ^ 

crop is always poor, and, as has been mentioned, good sucees- ^ yetem 0 f ^ 
sive crops of wheat and rnakki are not generally obtained, bandry. 

Very often the hot weather crop of maize is succeeded by 
bdjra in the kharif ; a jilough with two cattle is worked by 
one man. Manuring is generally done before the cold weather 
crop of maize, and always before planting wheat or barley. 

A This suffices for the whole year’s course. Two or three days 

after the appearance of the crop, it is usual to water it, and godi 
is effected. Useless or poor plants are removed and given to the 
cattle. The hot weather crop matures about the 28th of August. 

The crop is theu cut and collected in heaps { pliasut ). The seeds 
are allowed to dry in the skin, and the phasx a is watched at night. 

When dry, the cobs are separated from the stalks, and after 
two or three days more exposure, the seed is beaten from the 
core with clubs, and the best seed set apart for sowing. The 
grain is winnowed, the core used for fuel and the stalks given 
to the cattle. 

The Malliars of Akhlas grow a fine cob. Good land and 
good husbandry are both required. 

In Murree talisil the land has to be highly manured in 
the more elevated tracts. Sowing takes place in May and 
* dune. Except in the lower lands, where the climate is warm, 
the crop does not mature for four month* in these lands, the 
variety called sattri is grown, which ripens in sixty days. 

'There is no rotation of crops in this talisil as far as maize goes. 

It is generally sown once a year in all manured ( Updnt ) lands. 

If the land becomes impoverished, io is allowed to lie fallow 
for a year, or potatoes are tried. Only two ploughings are 
effected before sowing. More than two ploughings is deleteri- 
ous. Manure is put in iu July, August and September. The 
snow then falls and causes the manure to percolate the surface 
soil. After the snow has disappeared, the land is furrowed 
for sowing, which is done broadcast, eight sera sufficing for 
one kanal. Godi is effected soon after the appearance of the 
crop, and furrowing (nil) when the plants are a foot high. 

Mothi for cattle is sometimes sown along with the maize, 
and grows with it, the proportion being 1 to mothi, f to maize 
After exposure in the pihussa for io days after reaping, the 
seed is beaten off the core with sticks. Sowing is always 
effected after a seasonable rain. 

The most successful cultivators of maize are the Malliars General remarks, 
or Arafns, a most industrious class, and the best cultivators 
in the district. Their success is obtained by constant plough- 
ing before sowing ; assiduous attention to the crop by weed- 
ing, godi \ and sd ; and care in the selection of seed. The 
finest seeds of the finest cobs are most carefully preserved for 
next year's sowing. In going about the district, I have fre- 
quently been struck with admiration of the way in which the 
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Chapter IV, A. Arains cultivate tlieir maize. One of their khets of makki. about 
. "7T" , a foot high in appearance, bears about the same comparison to 

i^rboricnlture- H’ 8 *' °f an inferior cultivation that a British regiment in column 
General remarks. w£,ul< f to a street-rabble. 

The Awaits are also successful cultivators of maize, and 
very nearly rival the Malliars. Of course in maize cultivation, 
the amount of manure available, timely rainfall, and a judicious 
rotation of crops, are all most important, factors; but what is 
required to improve the quality of the maize grow 1 is a careful 
selection of seed by the cultivators, and the fostering care dis- 
played by the Malliars in bringing their crop to maturity. 

The total area under maize cultivation in 1886 was 59,404 
acres, in 1892 it was 61,057 acres. 

Cotton. Cotton is cultivated throughout the district. There will 

always be some cotton grown in every village, and it is cultivated 
on every class of soil, irrigated or unirrigated, except the 
very worst. Cotton is sown in April ; the seeds are sown broad- 
cast, but scantily, so that the plants shall not press upon each 
other. Furrowing (sll) is done after it has begun to come up, 
especially on irrigated lands, and pickings commence in the 
middle of September, and continue once a week throughout 
November. This is usually done by women and children; tlio 
husks are given to the cattle, after roasting, with their chaff or 
other fodder. Cotton is a plant which can bo ratooned, and if 
another crop is desired, it is cut down in December. If it is 
intended to take a different crop off the ground in succession to 
cotton, it is necessary carefully to dig out the roots. Too much 
rain i3 bad for cotton, and it grows best in average land which, 
while not damp and water-logged, should be fairly moist. 

The area under cotton in 1886 was 53,318 acres. 

The following experiments were made at the revised settle- 
ment : — 


Rico. 


Tahsil. 

Area experi- 
mented on. 

Total produce 
in sera. 

Average pro- 
duce per acre 
in s6r,9. 

K&walpindi 


7-8 

"" 

30 


Attock ... 





Kahuta ... 


■ • 1 



Murree 


0 3 

10 

33 

Pindigheb 


.17 G 

205 

0 

Gojar Khan . 


28 

36 

18 

Fatehjang 


13 5 

127 

9 


_ Hice is little grown iti the Rawalpindi disti ict. What there 

is, is mostly to bp found on flip lands known ns hntar in the 
Murree tahsil, and it is not usually of the best quality, although 
^ t?r ®, are . rnan y different varieties known in the district. Rice in 
tne hills is grown on terraced fields, on the banks of streams and 
ravines from which it can be flooded. 
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The ground is first flooded in March, then ploughed up and 
levelled with the harrow {man a) and weeded; the seed is then 
soaked for a week, arid when - it commences to break it is taken and 
sewn very thickly in a corner of the field which has been manured 
with drek or bhaikar leaves. It remains thus in the ground 
throughout Jeth (May, June), and is kept well flooded. 
The rice fields are kept flooded, and well ploughed up in Har 
(June and July) three times, and the water well mixed into the 
ground, which is then levelled, and the rice plants are then taken 
out and planted over the field by hand at a distance of one foot 
from each other. This goes on until the end of July, the fields 
being kept continuously under water and carefully weeded. In 
October the rice ripens, the water is run off, and the crop is cut. 

The area under rice cultivation in 1886 was 1,566 acres. Of 
this area, 1,089 were in the Murree tahsil. The area in 1892 
was only 560 acres. 

The total area of sugarcane grown in the Rawalpindi district 
in the year 1885 was 1,000 acres only, of which over 800 acres 
are to be found in Attock, almost the whole of this being in the 
Cbhachh. In 1892 the area was 1,559 acres. What is grown, 
however, is of very good quality ; three kinds arc cultivated — - 
ponda, hihu, sahdrni. 

The ponda and sahdrni varieties are sold iu the stalk, and 
eaten as ganderi. All the ponda grown elsewhere than iu 
Attock is so treated, and caue grown near Rawalpindi yields a 
large return in this way. The hdhn is a- slender variety of cauc, 
from which the juice is extracted. Sugarcane is only grown 
on the bust well or canal irrigated lands. Except in Cbhachh, 
its cultivation is not an important item in the husbandry of 
the district. Iu Cbhachh planting takes place from 20th March 
to the end of April, and the cane is usually grown in lands from 
which cotton has been dug out in the preceding December, the 
ground being constantly ploughed up thereafter to prepare it 
for sugarcane. The best selected canes are tied into bundles 
and buried in the ground in the middle of October, and they 
are left in the ground until the time for planting arrives. 'I hey 
aro then taken up and are carefully cut into lengths from six 
inches to one foot, each containing one or more knots. All in- 
ferior, bruised or blemished portions aro rejected. These pieces 
are then planted horizontally in the ground, which has been well 
ploughed and manured, about six inches under the surface, and 
the same distance apart. When this has been done over the 
whole field to be planted, water is at once let on to it, chiefly 
in order to obviate danger from white ants. The land is. then 
irrigated as frequently as may be, and godi or hoeing is 
done several times before the cane ripens. Also, if Decessary, 
manure is thrown iu in June and July. From loth October on- 
wards the canc ripens. 

The ponda or sahdrni varieties attain a height of from four 
to eight feet, and a diameter of from two and a half to four 
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Chapter IV, A. inches. Kahu from three to six feet, with a thickness of from 
— - \\ to 24 inclies. Sales of separate canes are made, however, 

^rborirnltnre^ before the crop is ripe, in the neighbouring bazars by the end 
Sugarcane of September. Except in Chhachh, the crops are sold standing 

for sale in the bazars. In Chhachh, however, the juice is ex- 
tracted by the cultivators. 

The plant necessary to the extraction of the juice consists 
in hut or shed, a crushing press, an oveu built under the shed, 
four or five feet deep and about three feet wide with a large iron 
vessel for boiling the sugar in, and sundry vessels for receiving 
the juice. This oven and press are set up on the borders of the 
field, the cane is cut and carried direct to it, and in many places 
in Chhachh, the cutting, pressing and boiling processes go on 
simultaneously. The press, which in this district is usually the 
Behea sugar-mill, is worked by one bullock or buffalo ; a man 
is required to feed the press with canes, and the juice runs off 
into earthenware vessels known as matka. When four matkas 
are full, they are emptied into the karak or iron caldron, and the 
furnace is then lighted beneath it; the juice thus extracted is 
known as ros. One man is required to manage the fire, and 
another to watch and stir the juice as it is heated up. When the 
juice becomes red in colour, the fire is allowed to die out ; and the 
juice now of a much greater consistency is ladled out into open 
vessels. When it has cooled, such portions of it as are white 
aud pure are taken aud rubbed by hand and purified thus into 
sugar. Those portions which are less clarified are made into 
par, aud rolled into balls weighing from 10 to 20 tolas. 

From 3.1 to 7 mauuds of gur can be prepared in this way 
in the 24 hours. This process is completed in this district by 
loth December. A kanil of pan a sugarcane in Chhachh, on the 
average, yields 23 inannds of juice, giving about seven maunds 
of gur. Kahu yields about 20 maunds per kanal, yielding fivo 
maunds of qur. Canes sold standing, to be disposed of piece- 
meal iu the bazars aud not required for immediate sale, are 
buried iu bundles and kept as late as the following June. The 
juice of the kahu variety is darker in color aud inferior to 
that of the other varieties. When kahu gur sells for Ks. 3 a 
maund, pondci gur will sell for Es. 4 or Ks. u. 

The largest area of sugarcane aud the best crops arc to bo 
found in the villages round Hazro in the Attock tahsil, aud there 
is a small area of very good cane much esteemed in the Rawal- 
pindi bazar, grown at the village of Kuri, ten miles east of the 
city. Sugarcano fields in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Hazro are very highly manured. Thirty loads of about 
three maunds per load will be thrown on to one kanal ; that is, 
700 maunds per acre, costing one rupee per ten loads, or Ks. 24 
per acre. In outlying villages as much manure as can bo 
gathered is placed on the fields, but it is not usual to purchase it. 
The canes, after tho juice has been extracted, arc used as fuel, 
and the leaves used as fodder for cattle. 
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As tlie total area of sugarcane grown in tlie district is 
small, and its cultivation presents no very special features, 
and has been very fully described in the Final Reports of set- 
tlements of other districts where it is largely grown, it is 
unnecessary to enter into further details here. 

The cultivation of potatoes is becoming yearly more com- 
mon and of greater importance. Potatoes were grown in 1886 
in ten villages on the banks of the So;tn river in the Rawalpindi 
tahsil, in two in Kahuta, and 51 villages in the Murree tahsii. 

The soil and climate of many parts of the Murree tahsil 
are very well suited to the growth of this vegetable. The seed 
potatoes are first selected, stored in a corner of the house, covered 
over with grass and then with a layer of earth to protect 
them, as far as possible, from the damp. In the hills they are 
growm ou all classes of soil. Before sowing the fields are 
ploughed up four or five times, and the clods broken up. 
Sowings take place between the middle of April and middle of 
June. Eight maunds of the smaller varieties, and ten maunds 
of the larger, are used as seed per acre. Straight furrows 
are ploughed previous to sowing, two feet apart and six inches 
deep, and seed potatoes, if small, or seed cuttings of large 
potatoes, are put into the furrows by hand at a distance of one 
foot from each other, and earth is then thrown over them, until 
the furrows are filled up. 

The sprouts appear 15 or 20 days after planting; when 
they are about four inches long, hoeing is done and the earth 
loosened and turned over. In July and August, after rain, 
earth is thrown over the roots again, and this is done throe or 
four times. Pigs and porcupines do much damage to potato 
fields, which are consequently usually fenced with thorns and 
watched at night. The root, too, is sometimes attacked by a 
parasite which destroys the crop. The potatoes are ready to 
take up from 1st November to the middle of December. 

Manured lands yield best, six maunds per kamU being about 
tho average on such soils ; four maunds and two maunds being 
the average for niaira and rcikkar, respectively. 

The cultivation of potatoes in the district is not good, and 
leaves much room for improvetneut. The crop is one which 
gives large and quick returns in the first year or two, after 
which the outturn falls off and the soil becomes exhausted 
owing to the absence of careful husbandry, and rotation on the 
part of the cultivators. This is coming to be better under- 
stood every year, and the cultivation of this vegetable, of which 
a ready sale can at once be effected in Murree and Rawalpindi, 
may be expected to undergo great improvement. The best 
potato growing villages are those lying on each side of tho 
.Kashmir road between the Gharial camp and Dewal. 

The price of potatoes varies from Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per 
tnaund for good samples in the villages, and from Rs. 2 to Rs. o 
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Agriculture and 
Arboriculture. 

Potatoes. 


per inauud in Rawalpindi. Inferior potatoes can be bought 
for from 8 annas to Re. 1 per maund. 

The total area under potatoes in 1886 was 1,357 acres of 
which 1,350 acres were in the Murree tahsil. 


Experiments were made on 6'3 acres sown with potatoes in 
tahsil Murree. The average yield on this area was 2,353 sers 
per acre. 

Hash, mung and Mash , muiiQ and moth are other autumn crops commonly 
me t with. Afoth is most frequently grown, and m un g more 
commonly than mash. Mash is, in this district, often grown 
with chari, both being than treated as fodder. These three 
pulses are sown immediately after rain in April, and are found 
in all parts of the district ; the}' are easily grown and require 
little labor, and are grown in lands neither irrigated nor 
manured. 


r ^ Moth is valued in this district its food for horses and cattle. 
Ihe grain is an excellent substitute for gram, and the straw 
makes good fodder. 

Mvng and mash are only used as vegetables or dal. Moth 


is not grown with mung or moth. 
together, mash always by itself. 

O 

Many and jo war 

are grown 

The area under mvng, moth and mash was iu — 



1886. 

1892. 

Mlillg 

Acres. 

Acres. 

... 25,330 

47,664 

Moth 

... 75.918 

33,976 

Mash 

4.363 

7,975 


Jowsr - JoiC'ir or great millet is hardly over grown in this district 

for grain, but rhari is not an uncommon fodder crop, and is 
much esteemed for this purpose. It is much grown near the 
Rawalpindi cantonment, where it commands an immediate 
sale. It is very easily grown, gives no trouble, and with 
favorable rains yields a good return. The area under this 
crop in 1886 was 32,526 acres, in 1392 it was 67,384 acres. 

No other crops are of sufficient importance to require 
special mention. 

A table showing the average yield estimate for each crop 
iu each assessment circle is given in the Appendix No. IV f2) 
of the Assessment Reports. 

Production and In the Famine Commission Report, the Rawalpindi 
graiD. mPtI0n0ff ° 0d ^ istrict is sllowa as consuming 237,700 maunds of food grains 
beyond the amount produced in the district. This calculation 
was made on a population estimated at 71 1,256. The population 
given by the census of 1881 amounted to 820,542 souls, being 
an increase of 15'4 per cent. ; but on the other hand the total 
area under cultivation of food grains was iu that report ostimated 
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at 786,672 acres, whereas the cultivated area in 1883 under Chapter IV. A- 
food grains was 1,063,833, so that, while the population was . 

15 4 per cent below the present estimate, the cultivation was Arboriculture. 
35'3 per cent, below the actual fact. In addition to this the production and 
estimated consumption of food grains was certainly too high, consumption of food 
It was much larger than that estimated in Jhelum and elsewhere, grain. 

The estimated consumption per family of agriculturists of 
five persons given for the Rawalpindi district was 1,916 sers, for 
4 non-agriculturists 1,670 sers. In Jlielum the estimated con- 

sumption was only 1050 sers for each class. Probably it would 
be quite safe to reduce the estimated consumption by 20 percent. 

The estimated produce given by the produce estimates 
made out for assessment purposes give a lower actual total 
than that given in the Famine Report, but the estimates of 
yield framed for that purpose, as has been pointed out by the 
Financial Commissioner, were much below the truth. 

Calculations of this kind can never be made with any 
degree of exactness ; but assuming that the newly cultivated 
lands do not as yet yield as well as lands which have been 
longer under the plough, it will be still safe to assume an increase 
in production of at least 20 per cent, giving a total produce of 
7,826,000 maunds, and allowing for the increase in population, 
but deducting 20 per cent, from the assumed rate of con- 
4 sumption, the total consumption would be 6,240,000 maunds, 

leaving a very considerable margin of production inordinary years 
over consumption of 1,586,000 maunds. This is of course at the 
best a rough estimate ; but it is probably notveiy far from the 
truth, and is certainly much nearer it than one which results in 
showing the consumption as larger than the production. 

European industry in this district is represented by the European mdaa- 
Murree Brewery Co , Limited, with Breweries at Gora Galli and 
Rawalpiudi and a branch breweiy at Quetta. 

The Company was founded in I860 with a subscribed 
capital of Rs. 2,C0,000 ; this has been increased from time to 
time and now stands at Rs. 12,00,000, the present actual 
capital employed is about thirty lakhs. 

The Gora Galli Brewery is situated on the road to Murree, 

33 miles from Rawalpindi. Brewing was commenced in 
1861 but very little progress was made uutil 1870, when Govern- 
ment first granted a formal contract to the Company for the 
supply of beer to the British troops cantoned in the vicinity. 

The outturn is now about 1 6,000 hogsheads (24,000 barrels) 
annually. This brewery ordinarily employs 4 Europeans, 16 
office staff and Printing Press, and 260 native workmen. 

The Rawalpindi Brewery is situated at Topi, about one 
mile from the Rawalpindi civil lines. Brewing was commenced 
in the spring of 1889 and the outturn is about 6,000 
hogsheads (9,t)00 barrels) annually. This brewery ordinarily 
employs 2 Europeans, 6 office staff and 180 native workmen. 
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The Quetta Brewery is situated at Kerani at the foot of the 
western hills, 3 miles from the city of Quetta. Brewing was 
commenced in February 1886 and the outturn is now about 
4,000 hogsheads (6,000 barrels) annually. This brewery 
ordinarily employs 2 Europeans, 4 office staff and 80 native 
workmen. 


The Malt for Gora Galli and Rawalpindi Breweries is made 
from barley grown in the Hazara, Peshawar, and Rewari 
districts, and for Quetta Brewery from barley grown in the 
Peshin valley. Hops are imported from England, Bavaria, 
California, and Australia, and small quantities are purchased 
from the Kashmir State (where an experimental hop garden 
was started by this Company) and from the Chamba State. 
Experiments in hop cultivation are now being made in Quetta 
and the Kurram. 

The head office of the Company is at Gora Galli from April 
to October and at Rawalpindi from November to March, in 
each year. 

The Company is under the management of Mr. James Brown. 

Large groves of mango trees are not met with in the 
Rawalpindi district, but isolated trees, or groups of five or six 
are found in some of the villages of the plain tract of the 
Kahuta tahsil, and in a few villages in the north of the Gujar 
Khan and Rawalpindi tahsils. These trees are cultivated in PI 
villages in Kahuta, 8 in Gujar Khan, and 13 in Rawalpindi, and 
are a source of considerable income to their owners. 

In Sikh times these were regarded as the property of the 
State, and their fruit was always taken by the rulers of the 
tract, and on this ground some of them were sold by auction 
after annexation. They grow in all soils except clays, and 
parts of the tracts near the foot of the hills appear well suited 
to their cultivation. Mango seeds are sown in -July in groups 
about six inches apart, with only one inch of soil above the seed. 
After two years the sods containing the roots are taken up, and 
transplanted to some favorable spot. This is done also in 
July. They then require water, old manure, and earth-salts 
(cellar), and are protected from the wind by a circular hedge, 
the southern side being left open. For five years the plants 
ate watered every third or fourth day. Eight years after trans- 
plantation the trees begin to give fruit. The trees sprout in 
March, and the fruit forms iu April and ripens in August, and 
the fruit is over by the end of September. 

The weight of the fruit varies from two to six ounces. It 
Mdlsfor preserve, unripe, at from 12 to 20 sers per rupee. Ripe 
mangoes sell from 12 annas tolls. 2-8 per hundred. A good 
tree will yield Rs. 100 per annum ; an average one from Rs. 20 
lo 40 ; fl T «'y inferior tree from Rs. 2 to Rs. 10. These prices 
aie those obtained by the owners from Khatris who contract for 
tho fruit yearly. 
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Mango trees in this district grow tc a height of 35 feet. In Chapter IV, A. 
a few places the better kinds of mangoes have been planted. . ~~ 
Those usually met with, however, are country and inferior Arboriculture 
varieties. The best mangoes in the district are to be found at . . . .. 

Saidpur, Mandla, Thoa, and Palakhar. The following different 
species, as locally known, are to be found in the district — seta, 
golatthn, rhnvjn, amhi, kha/ta nmb (small and large), rmilperh, 
sandhvria, Malda, JJombay, malilam, ahhoilu, gidimir, a very 
small variety. Sardar Sujan Singh has lately planted some of ihe 
superior varieties in his garden at Rawalpindi ; but none have yet 
arrived at maturity. Fruit trees of various kinds are found in 
considerable numbers in the hill tracts of Murree and Kahuta, 
and their produce is a valuable addition to the resources of the 
villagers. 


Walnuts and the umlo!:* (Diaspyras lotus) ripen in the cold 
weather; uluclin-hohlmra plums ( Primus dm,irsiica),v'sp,iti, and 
nt'ik or pears (Ptjrus cohiuiaitis). Jmri or apricot ( Armenian* 
vulgaris), nru or peach (A hi i/i/duU- Periled), which, however, are 
not very sweet, and plantains are all common, dhe value of the 
fruit harvest in the hills was estimated at from Rs. 15,000 to 
Its. 20,000 per annum m 1855. 

In the Rawalpindi and Attock tahsils, in a few favored 
spots, lobits ( Erio holey a J upomea) and alwhus, limes and plan- 
tains are grown. Melons are grown in large quantities in 
Ohhach ; the annual value of t his fruit is estimated at upwards 
of Rs. 20,000. 


The forests of Murree and Kahuta, that is _ to say, 
the hill forests of the district, have been made the subject of an 
exhaustive F most Settlement. The Forest Settlement of the 
laro*c reserve, known as the Kala Chitta i orest, has also 
be<Tn completed. A general description of this tract has been 
already given at pages G and 7, and of the Murree and Kahuta 
forests at pages 5 and (5. In addition to these, which are the 
chief and most important forests in the district, there are a 
number of Forest rakl.s which were d-marcated at last settlement 
oi* soon after it, and the settlement which was revised by Wolone. 

W ace in 1874. These were brought under the forest Act, WI 
of 1878 and gazetted as reserves in fw/d, t.V.W/r, pages 73-/4, 
dated Gth March 1879; Notification X->. 95 F., dated Ft March 
1879. The principal of tlie-e ur-- the Mhrgalla reserves ; the 
Khairi-Murat rakli, and the Magham rakh. him Margalhi rakh 
is situated on the .Margalla spur, de-cribc-l on page 43. A great 
portion of it is given tip f" Arm g-ass pr- -ri vet for the cavalry 
and artillery quart -red in Rawalpimn, and a large part ot it is 
burdened with grazing rights, « Inch u. noli reduces its value 
The Khairi-Murat raklis are situated on the klMin-.Mur.-it lull 
described cm page 9. They ire not burdened with rights, and 
although ar present they contain v. ivl.rth- tor -t produce, 
having been almo-t completely donu.hd, tm> are \eariy improv- 
ing and will one day prove of considerable value. 


Forest. 
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The Bagliatn reserve, which is situate in the north-east of 
Gujar Khan, is the only reserve, and indeed the only piece of 
forest land in the tahsil. It has considerable capabilities, but 
its value is destroyed by the unrestrained grazing rights, far in 
excess of their requirements which have been conceded to the 
surrounding villages, and as it is impossible to close any portion 
of it, it is, from a forest point of view, practically useless as a 
reserve. 


Tamair, Maira and Belgalla are three rakhs, situated at 
the foot of the Murree hills in the Rawalpindi tahsil. These, 
too, are completely overburdened with rights and of little valup. 
The Khairimar and Kawagar rakhs are situated on the hills of 
which they bear the names, and which have been described on 
page 8. They are not. overburdened with rights, and will one 
day be useful fuel reserves. Kaulial is a rakh situated south 
of the Xhairi-Murat range, and is not of great value. A list 
of reserved forests in the Rawalpindi district, exclusive of the 
Kala Ohitta and Murree and Kahuta reserves, is given below. 

The Kala L'hitta reserve, which is formed from three 
different tahsils, Rindigheb, Attack and Fatehjang, amounts to 
98,301 acres, of which only 39,851 acres are burdened with 
rights. T here are twenty-three reserves in Murree amounting to 
30,4*33 acres, and twenty-four reserves in Kahuta amounting to 
35,053 acres. In addition to these there are thirty demarcated 
protected forests in tahsil Murree, amounting to 23,232 acres, and 
twenty-six protected forests in Kahuta aggregating 20,125 acres. 


List of ie serves. 


Name. 

i" 

Area. 


Acres. 

Marjalla 

1 ,930 

Tamair ..... 

3,308 

Msur.i .. ..... . 

1.357 

Iianipalla ...... 

705 

Kliairi-Murnt. 

13,775 

Kaulial 

1.207 

Khairimar 

2,2C1 

Kawapar 

3.159 

Basham 

5,910 


Jhe total reserved area in the district is, therefore, 192,511 
acres, of which 130,837 acres are either free of rights or only 
burdened with rights to way and water; and the total area of 
demarcated protected forests is 43,357 acres, which are bur- 
dened with rights of grazing, grass cutting, fallen dry wood and 
brushwood, timber for houses on application, and wood for 
agricultural implements, graves and cremation, free. These 
protected forests are also studded with cultivated plots included 
in the lands of their parent villages, but as no increase in culti- 
vation will be permitted, and timber can only be taken on express 


i 

i 


! 


f 


i 
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permission, these forests are not without their value, were it only Chapter IV, A- 
considered as relieving the reserve from pressure. 

Agriculture and 

the forest growth of the district was thus described by Arboriculture. 
Mr. Elliott, for several years Deputy Conservator of Forests Forests, 
in Rawalpindi, in 1885 : — 


“ The hill forests are characterised by pine and oak The hill forests, 
as the chief products ; in the extreme north of Murree, 
pinus excelsa, quercus dilatata and inc.ana, together with 
populus alba and cilliata, cedrela toona, var serrata, 
ulmus wallichtana, celt is Australis, aeer villosum and piclum ,- 
assculus Indica in the higher forests ; while south of Murree 
grow pinus longifolia and quercus incana with some annulata, 
pyrus variolosa, comas macruphylla, acacia catechu ; and de- 
scending lower, modesta, pistacia xntsgerrima, zizyphus jujuba, 
eugenia, jamboluna, dalbergia sissu, ole.u cusjiidatu, &e. The 
lower Kahuta forests present the curious mixture of pinus 
longifolia and dodomea burmanniana with hardly any other tree 
or bush. The pine forests ( longifolia ) are very liable to dis- 
tinctive fires, often lit by villagers with the intent of burning 
off the thick layers of pine needles which destroy the grass. 

The chief brushwood plants are indigofera helera.ntha, berberis 
aristata, carissa diffusa. ‘ The pine (chil) is largely used for 
building in Rawalpindi and throughout the district ; while the 
oak, acacia, olive and other hard woods are used in large quanti- 
ties for fuel, and conveyed by camels and bullocks to Rawal- 
pindi. There are no cart roads, except that from Rawalpindi 
to Murree.’ Hitherto the Government and villagers have had 
a kind of commonality, the former claiming all trees of spon- 
taneous growth, while the latter have liberty to graze ‘their 
cattle everywhere they please, and to cut wood for domestic 
purposes without restriction. Trees for building are grant- 
ed free on application to Tahsildars. '1 he sale only' is 
prohibited. It will thus be seen how very little control over 
these forests has been possible by the Forest Department. 

They are, however, now under demarcation ; reserves aie being 
selected ; and the rest of the country will probably be protected 
under Chapter IV, Act VII of 1878. 


Margalla 

Tamair 

ilaira 

Banigalla 

Khairi-JIurat 

Kaulial 

Khairimar .. 

Kawagar 

Bagham 


The plain reserves under this Department are as shown in 

the margin. Each of these, 

except Qaulial, may be describ- 
ed as consisting of a hill stand- 
ing out from the surround- 
ing plains. Margalla is the 
south side of the range where 
the Hazara hills abruptly 
come to an end ; the upper 
boundary of the reserve is, 
generally speaking, on the top 
of the hill, and forms the 
boundary of the districts of 


The plain forests. 


Acres. 

. 1,030-) 

. 3,368 f Rawalpindi 
. 1.257 ( tahsil. 
765 ) 

12,775 ) Fatehjang 
1,207 j tahsil. 

2,261 ) Attock 

3,159 j tahsil. 

5.910 1 Gt, J ar ™ aa 
) tahsil. 
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Rawalpindi and Hazara. The highest point is 5,200; from 
3,500 upwards the ch.il (pine and pistacio) occurs ; below this the 
vegetation is the same as elsewhere in the plains reserves, viz., 
acacia modesta and some catechu, olea cuspidala. Peculiar to 
Margalla aremallotus phillippinensis which forms occasionally fine 
and dense thickets, hambnsa strict a in patches here and there, 
also huxus semper virens. Of brushwood comes first dodonsea, a 
most useful plant , justicia adhatoda, prinsepia utilis, celastrus 
spinosa, carissa diffusa, &c. Podomrn and justicia form the fuel 
of the poorer inhabitants of Rawalpindi ; the former burns well 
when green, and forms a good roofing material, as white ants 
do not eat it while both are used in immense quantities for lime- 
burning. 


“ Tamair, Maira and Bauigaila are the last spurs jutting 
out into the plain from the Murree hills. Khairi -Murat is an 
isolated hill about fifteen miles long, running east and west, 
about twelve miles west of Rawalpindi station ; it bears the 
usual trees, with rapparii npliyllo, which does not grow else- 
where. Kaulial is a ravitiv piece of waste ground, south-west 
of the west end of Kliairi-Miiraf. Khairimar and Kawagar arc 
isolated hills in Attoek talisi'l ; the litter is almost entirely 
covered with olive, whence its name (Mount of Olives), and 
produces a prettily marked marblo-liko stmo ; the formation 
is limestone. The form, r is r.V-o to Hnmn Abdul on the 
Grand Trunk rmtd. If ; \ r - its uuine implies (Khairi Mar, 
sandal-destroying), a ptecipitous hill ot limestone. In 
these reserves the Government lias entire control, with 
the exception of a. small portion of Margalla, where grazing 
rights exist, and in Tamair, Mail a and Bauigaila, where 
grazing and cutting dry wood is allowed to the villagers. The 
great Kiila Chitta range runs from near the Grand Trunk road 
in the Rawalpindi talisi'l due west to the Indus. It bears olive, 
acacia idudesta, dodunicn and jnHicin, while towards the Indus 
rcputnni'i hutifojha becomes common, aud rha-.yn stricta takes 
the place of /i|.s/e in. 


“Iho formation of the Mrirree and Kahuta. hills is tertiary 
sandstone, with the exception of a small limestone spur at Tret 
and another below the depot barracks. Tho Margalla range is 
limestone, Jurassic and triussic, with the usual tertiary sandstone 
foundations; the Pointed hills Khairi-Murat, Khairimar, and 
Kawagar arc also Jurassic limestone. The Kill a Chitta range is 
Jurassic and triassic limestone, except on the Pindigheb side 
where sandstone appears, thus accounting for the name, as the 
prevalent hue of the limestone is whitish grov, and that of the 
‘-andstono dark grey and red, weathered into black. 

‘‘ In the plains reserves camel and bullock carriage is 
everywhere available, and in many places, the railwav, both the 
Peshawar and Kohat branches, comes into play. The rakhs 
were selected by District and (Settlement Officers, and reported 
on as demarcated iu September 1SG5 by the Deputy Commissioner. 
They were made over to the Forest Department in 1869-70 . 
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The reserves in the plains were gazetted in Notification 95 F., Chapter IV, A- 
dated 1st March 1879, Punjab Gazette, pages 73-74. dated fitli 

MaroHSrO.” figK' 

In addition to these forests, there are a number of rakhs £^ ass district 
marked off at last settlement as belonging to Government, ra 8 ' 
which are usually leased out annually to contractors. 

The total area of these rakhs is 89,593 acres, distributed 
as follows in the various tahsils: — 


Name of rakh. 


Area in acres. | Tahsil area. 


' Trap Narian 
Makhait ... 
Nakka Kalan 
Mana Nalhatl 
Cttr.'in 
Dliok Alila .. 
(lokiti 
T.irabera 
Sindian 
Cliitti 

Ciiiha! . . 
Mari 
Jabbi 
Tawin 

Kot CliUajji 
Do. A. 

Do.' B. 

Aranwali ... 
Bhatiot 


7,(j~o , 
•M'J \ 
4,5US « 

; 

1 >,220 ! 
i,uo2 ! 
a,04 u | 
4 ,yus j 
7,7-j ! 
iti.oos : 
2.274 
1,240 
s.dui ; 

270 j 
1,057 
DAS j 
poo i 
178 ! 


“ | Attoek 

g | Lumli 
^ | Kandliaripnr 


Pi nd Ranja 

Adiala 

Dbamial 

Takhtpari .. 

Lobi-bhir .. 

Topi 

Banda 


Total area 
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These rakhs contain no timber, and some of them nothing 
but grass ; others have a fair supply of firewood, and many of 
them are well suited for treatment as fuel and fodder reserves. 

It is difficult to get trees to grow in many parts of the 
western tahsils, but in the eastern portions of the plains of the 
district, drek, shis/iam, sarin and acacias, such as khair and 
■phulaa, usually grow freely and well, and most of the roads in 
these parts are shaded by rows of such trees. This is especially 
the case with the road from Rawalpindi to Bharakao, and the 
Nurpur, Haidpur, Kuri and Cherah roads. 


SECTION B.— DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

Statistics of cactle according to the census taken at the 
first regular settlement and at the revised settlement are 
given here in a tabular form : — 


La-t and 
picsynt ►tan-tics* 
compaied. 

Agbiccliubal, 


c 

£ ~ j- 

s’ 

£ 

tirst Regular 
fcettlement. 

Revised Settle- 
ment. 1593. 

a ; i | g 

o' j ct* 

i '£ \ £ 1 

g | 3 1 £ 

i S ! 6* 

( ~ 1 - 

O I XI 

g J « j 



loo much reliance is not to be placed on these figures 
especially those for the first regular settlement ; the enumera- 
tion of cattle iu the plains is always a matter of difficulty, and 
iu the hills entirely correct results are not to be hoped for. 
Ihe process was carried out at the revised settlement with much 
care, and the results may be taken as fairly approximate. It is 
clear that the number of cattle of all kinds now in the district 
is considerably greater than it was at the time of the first 
regular settlement, though the figures may not show the in- 
crease with any great degree of exactness. 


Ihe number of cattle cannot, however, be expected to go 
on increasing iu the same degree ; cultivation has been enor- 
mously extended, and the tendency already is in many places, 
and will shortly be throughout the plains of the district, only 
to keep such cattle as may be necessary for agricultural pur- 
poses, and to diminish the number of all superfluous beasts. 
Ihe action of Government in reserving and protecting large 
areas of forest, however, although at first it may appear to the 
people themselves likely to have a different effect, will do much 
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to prevent any decrease in the number of cattle in tlie future, 
by preserving them in times of distress and scarcity of fodder, 
and by providing large areas secure from denudation. 

The breeds of horned cattle of the district are not good ; 
the cattle found in the hills are hardy but small ; those of the 
plains are of an inferior breed to those of many other parts 
of tlie Province. Bullocks used in ploughing are worked from 
their fourth year, and generally last till they are from 10 to 1(5 
years old. In April, Slay and June, plough bullocks get 
bhusa, or chopped straw, and while in work half a ser of 
khal, or oilcake. Bullocks used as beasts of burden usually 
get a small feed of grain daily as well. 

In July and August they are fed on green grass, and from 
September to March on tlie straw ol autumn crops, known ns 
tr'nuln jou-i'ir, hujrn, missn (the straw of moth). Favorite 
and valuable animals are also occasionally allowed to graze m 
iowdr and moth fields when the crops are still young. Surson, 
and occasionally young wheat, are also used as fodder for 
bullocks. In the hills more gra'-s is used and less of other kinds 
of fodder. The price of plough cattle varies very greatly. A 
plough bullock may cost from Its. 25 up to Rs. 100. Their price 
has risen much of late years. Cattle used for carts rarely cost 
less than Rs. 40 each, or Rs. 80 per pair. 

The number of carts in the district has also much increased 
owing to improvement in the roads, but carriage throughout 
the district, immediately that the main roads are abandoned, is 
entirely conducted by means of beasts of burden, camels, males, 
donkeys and bullocks; the unmetalled roads of the district are 
usually unfit for wheeled traffic. 

The cows of the district are not good milk givers. 
Attempts have been made to improve the breed of horned cattle 
by the introduction of well-bred bulls from Hissar, but not with 
much success, these animals being too big for tho indigenous 
breed; the importation of some small, strong, well-bred bulls, 
however, would probably do much good. Cows for mdk arc 
freely imported from other districts; those belonging to tho 
tract give from half a ser of milk up ta five sers> per diem. 
The hill cattle give very little milk. A cow m the Murree hills, 
of indigenous breed, giving as much as one ser of milk a day is 
a rarity. 

Cows drop from 4 to 7 calves, before going barren, and cost 
very various sums from Rs. 5 to Rs. 40. Cows, when not in 
milk, are frequently used for ploughing as well as bullocks m 
the Rawalpindi district. Fourteen Hissar bulls are kept in tin- 
district, three in the Rawalpindi tahsil, two in Unjar Khan, three 
in Pindigheb, five in Fatehjang, and one in Kahuta. I le-.-e 
cost Government nothing to keep, as they are entrusted to tlie 
care of landowners of position, and are allowed to wain at 
large. 


Chapter IV, B- 

Domestic Ani- 
mals- 

Live-stock. 
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Chapter IV, B. 

Domestic Ani- 
mals. 

Cattle diseases. 


Cattle diseases are at times very prevalent in this district, 
and are often very fatal. Eleven different diseases are reported 
to be known. The most fatal are : — 

Gari or ghotu, a swelling of the glands ; animals thus 
affected rarely survive. The only attempt made to cure it is by 
pronouncing spells over the animal. It is infectious. 


Tale or taku, which comes at all seasons ; the animal 
ceases to eat, the body swells, and the skin becomes limp, and 
the temperature falls. 

Bari zahmnt, or wall, a kind of dysentery. Wall also is 
now used for rinderpest. 

Mokhar, the foot and mouth disease. Animals affected 
are carefully separated from the others. 

Pharnn, accompanied by cough. 

Dhath, a disease of the mouth. 

Ghing, filch i, tali and till, the last disease of the 
spleen, are vernacular names for less common affections. 
When bine are affected with viokhur, it is considered very' 
beneficial to hunt down a jackal with dogs, and then to drag 
his dead body round the affected animals. 

The buffaloes of the district, like other horned cattle, are of 
inferior breed. Male buffaloes are used for ploughing, and more 
commonly in the working of wells. 

Cow buffaloes give more milk than cows, from two seers up 
to as much as twelve seers per diem, and drop from five to eight 
calves. They are fed much as other cattle ; milk buffaloes are 
more carefully looked after when in milk thau other kinds. 
Milk buffaloes cost from Rs. 15 upwards ; even Rs. 100 will be 
given for a very good one. The male costs much less, from 
Rs. 12 to Rs. 40. 

Camels are bred in many parts of the district, which is very 
well suited to their production and maintenance. They are, 
however, most destructive of forest growth, and as the waste 
area for their maintenance has diminished, and is likely to still 
further diminish, there is danger ot a decrease in their number 
occurring in the future. I'his is a question which requires the 
attention of the District and Forest Officers, as such a result 
would be much to be regretted. 

the camels of this district are a fine breed, and situated as 
the district is with a large cantonment in its centre, the encour- 
agement rather than the discouragement of their production is 
a matter of public importance. Camels bring m large profits to 
their owners, and are not animals used in agriculture ; conse- 
quently, it is fair and right that their owners should not be 
allowed to graze freely' over ncigbljoiuing finest which are the 
property of Government, but should be called upon to pay leasjon- 
able fees for the privilege. The number of camels in the district 
appear to have decreased from 24,149 in 1885 to 9,334 in 1893. 
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Camels are made to carry light loads when two years old, 
and are considered full grown at seven years. While still at 
the mother’s foot, the young camel is known as toda or 
lihdk. Prom this period up to two years as chhattar ; when 
three years old as tirhdn ; four years dok ; five years as 
chocka ; six years as chhiggct ; seven years and upwards as 
jawdn. They usually work until twelve years old. They 
browse on trees and shrubs, such as jand and phulaa, and 
occasionally get tdrdmira and green moth, of both of which 
they are very fond. The absence of carts, except on the metalled 
roads, makes camels peculiarly valuable in this district. 
The price varies from Rs. 30 to Its. 120 ; a fair average beast 
can be purchased for Rs. 70 to Rs. 80. The camels of this dis- 
trict are rarely ridden and do not make good sawdri camels, but 
they are strong and enduring, and excellent beasts of burden. 


Chapter IV, B. 

Domestic Ani- 
mals. 

Camels. 


The diseases from which camels suffer much in this district 
are — Muwdra, malli, from cold or wind stroke. 


Akar, under which the animal becomes almost rigid. 

Joga, a very fatal disease, considered very infectious, in 
which the whole body swells, and the animal cannot eat. 


Pira, accompanied by eruption on the skin. 


Donkeys are numerous in the district, are employed in all Donkeys, 
kinds of carriage, especially that of stone, and are strong, 
hardy and useful animals. A native proverb ascribes to the 
district a capacity for producing only donkeys and stones. 

This is not fair to the district at large, which, however, 
undoubtedly produces a fair share of both. The best donkeys 
are owned by the Bhabr&s, a trading class of Rawalpindi. They 
are also much employed by Odhs, a hard working class who 
quarry stone and carry it on donkeys. Tbe price of donkeys 
varies from as little as Rs. 5 for the miserable little animals, 
occasionally seen staggering under a load, to Rs. 100 for tho 
best, which will carry an enormous load of grass which almost 
hides it from view, with a lazy grass-cut perched on the top of 
tho whole. 


Mule-breeding has taken a strong hold upon tho district, Slulca. 
and many tine mules are produced. The high prices recently 
obtainable for these animals has given their breeding a still 
further impetus, and has acted injuriously upon the horse-breed- 
ing of the district. During the year 1880, mule purchasing 
operations were going on ; the limit of average price laid down 
was Rs. 350, whereas the average price laid down for remount 
purchasing committees for Ileugal Cavalry regiments was only 
Rs. 200, or little in excess of that sum. Seeing that a ruulo 
commences work much earlier than a horse, that he requires 
much less care, and is much more hardy, and is readily sold, 
it is not surprising that mule-breeding should be frequently 
preferred to tho more precarious horse-breeding. In 1893 
the average price paid for mules was Jls. 19 7, that for Bengal 
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Cavalry remounts was Rs. 323. High prices are however given 
for horses purchased for the British Cavalry and Artillery. 

Mules when two years old are known as deohri ; when three 
years old as dowdk ; and from five years old as jawin, being 
full grown. They are, however, worked after their third year to 
their eighteenth. The best mules are to be found in the Narali 
ilaka of Gujar Khan, in the group of villages round Basali in the 
Rawalpindi talisil, and in the villages on the Soan banks in the 
Fatehjang tahsil. Many mules are kept by the Khatris of the 
district. Their price varies very much, from Rs. 50 to Rs. 500 
for the female, which is considered much superior to the male, 
and from Rs. 20 to Rs. 200 for the male. Many are sold annually 
at the Rawalpindi horse fair, and at all times of the year for 
employment in mountain batteries, transport and elsewhere. 

Large flocks of sheep and goats are kept in certain 
tracts of the district, in the Murree and Kaliuta hills on the 
east, and on the borders of the Kala Chitta tract in the extreme 
west. They are of inferior breed. The goats are chiefly kept 
for their hair, and because they breed rapidly, and their young 
furnish meat for their owners, and the female goats coutiaue to 
give milk after their young have been taken from them. Ghhals, 
boris, or large packing bags much used in the district, are made 
of goat’s hair. Sheep are kept for wool and for their produce. 
Blankets are made from their fleeces. A goat fetches from 
Re. 1 to Rs. 8 for a very good one giving a large amount of milk. 
A sheep from As. 8 to Rs. 3. 

Milk goats give from half a ser up to two se'rs of milk 

per diem. 

The fat tailed sheep, or dumba, is the breed met with in 
the western tahsils, but is never seen in the eastern portion of the 
district ; the breed there met with being the short tailed Hazara 
sheep. The dumba does not thrive in Murreo hills, it requires 
a good deal of grazing with a warm climate. The dumbcis of 
Makliad are the best breed of sheep in this district. Only one 
ram is kept in the district by Government, it is in charge of 
Malik Hayat at Bhallar-jogi, but the people do not make much 
use of it for their sheep in that part of the country, preferring 
rams of the dumba species, which this is not. 

A disease known as phrikki or tainki is often very fatal to 
both sheep and goats; the zamindars know no remedy for it, 
and it comes on and proves fatal in a very short space of 
time, the animal often succumbing as if shot. 

Putin or khdrish is a sort of maDge. 

Zahmat or wall, is a kind of dysentery. 

Thandi is a disease of mouth accompanied with cough. 

I hrikki or thandi is considered very infectious. 

Anolki' affection, of which the symptoms are great debility, 
inability to eat, and geueral collapse, is known as budhi. 
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Fowls of good breed are kept in every village in the Chapter IV» B- 
district in large numbers, chiefly for sale, but also for use by 
their owners as food. They are a source of considerable 
income. In the hills especially, very large numbers are kept, 
commanding as they do a ready sale in Murree during the 
summer. In some places ducks are also kept, being valued 
chiefly for their eggs. 

There is a small piggery kept by a pensioner in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Murree Sanitarium. 

Colonel Cracroft says in his report — 

“ There are some fine breeds of dogs in the district. One 
is similar to a pointer in shape, has a good nose, and is used as a 
retriever, and also hunts up the game. The other is like a grey 
hound, probably imported from Persia, the breed of which it 
resembles, it is a very savage animal ; there is also in some 
parts of the district a shepherd dog, with curly hair very like 
the Scotch breed. The common pariah is a much better bred 
looking animal than I recollect seeing in the Lower Provinces. 

All these facts appear to indicate a favorable climate.” 

The dogs of the district must have degenerated since 
Colonel Cracroft’s time, the curly-haired shepherd dog, very 
like the Scotch breed, is not now to be seen ; but in all other 
respects the description still holds good. The pariah is indeed 
a very different beast here from that of districts further south. 

Horse-breeding is much practised in the district, many Horso-breeding. 
parts of which are well suited for the purpose, and many 
good animals are annually produced. Colonel Cracroft says in 
his report on this subject — 

“ The best horses are to be found in the tahsiis of Pindi- Horses and mulog. 
gheb and Fatehjang, where the tenures being zammdari and 
the estates large, the landholders have better means for breed- 
ing. Captain Cooper of the Stud Department greatly approved 
of the breed of horses he saw in these subdivisions. They are 
generally fiery and well bred, though sometimes slight and small 
There are at present five Government stallions in the district. 

“ This is the best tract for breeding horses in the district ; Horses of Jandat. 
and were reservoirs of water or lakes formed in the Chitta 
Pahar, it is believed that large areas might bo turned into 
excellent pasture ranges, and the tract might become a tic one 
for breeding horses on an extensive scale. The great obstacle 
to free breeding is the scarcity of water and the consequent 
absence of fodder. The horses are in good years allowed to 
roam at large. The breed of Jandal horses used to be noted 
for its blood and wiry strength. The village of Mithial has a 
great reputation for its horses. But the colts are seldom kept 
beyond one year, and are then sold to Khattaks and Pathans, 

Trans-Indus. It is found that the cost of stable feeding neces- 
sary in dry years, which unfortunately almost forms the rule, not 
the exception, is far too expensive.' 


Domestic Ani- 
mals, 

Fowls. 


Dogs. 
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Chapter 17, B. These observations do not apply altogether to the present 
_ TT* . . state of affairs. The best horses are bred in the tahsils of 
* Fatehjang and Pindigheb, but few horses are bred in 
Horses of Jandal. J an d 4 1 ; the best known horse-breeding tracts are in the 
southern portion (or Sil ilaka) 6f Pindigheb and in the Gheb 
ilaka in the west of tahsil Fatehjang, in the Ivhattar 
tract north of the Kala Chitta range in tahsils Fatehjang 
and Attock, and in a few villages as Sapiala and Ariala 
in the western portion of the Rawalpindi tahsil; horse- 
breeding is however by no means confined to these tracts. 

In the Narrar hills, a breed of small, hardy, wiry horses 
is found, which are much prized, but there are not many of them. 

The fodder usually given to horses in this district is grass from 
April to August ; from September to January they get chart 
and the straw of moth; in February and March they are fed 
on young wheat; and in winter are usually given various 
masalas or spices, as gur, oil, majith, turmeric, and so on. 

The grain given to horses varies according to the taste 
of the owner, hdjra, barley, moth and gram being all in 
common use. Moth is an excellent grain for horses. 

Foals intended for exhibition at the horse fair get balls 
of butter and turmeric, and butter and pepper, to put them 
into “ dealer’s condition” as well as cow's and goat’s milk. 

Colts and fillies are, too, often ridden in this district when 
only two years old, and are often put into regular work at * 

three. Several of the large landowners have formed runs for 
young stock, with very good results, but horse-breeders, who 
are unable to do this, continue to spoil the produce by tying 
them up, as soon as they cease to follow their dams, in dark 
and close quarters. 

The number of horses available for remounts in the Bengal 
Cavalry must always be a point of great importance and interest 
connected with horse-breeding, and in regard to this it may 
not be out of place to glance at certain difficulties under which 
zamindars labor in regard to meeting this demand. 

In the first place horses are useless to the ordinary zamin- 
dar for any purpose except show. He does not require them 
to ride, and they are not employed in any way in the husbandry 
of his fields. He can, therefore, only keep them to sell at a i r 

profit. Now, the officers buying for their regiments will take 
nothing under a certain age, or a certain height, four years 
being the limit of the one, except fn very special cases, and 
14‘2 hands the limit of the other ; and they will only buy horses 
which they believe to be sound. They are also tied down to 
a certain averago price. The appointment of a committee 
and then of one remount agent to buy horses for the Bengal 
Cavalry also had a deterrent effect, and though this plan has 
since been abandoned and a return made to regimental pur- 
chasing, the mischief done has not yet disappeared. * 
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Tlie natural effect of all these considerations is that the Chapter IT, B- 
average zamindar prefers to breed mules -which require less — — 

care, which he can sell without difficulty at an early age, and Aai- 

which are better beasts of burden than horses or ponies, and yiorses of Jandal 
which give him far less trouble and anxiety, and for which he can 
actually get a higher average price than he can for his horses. 

If he does decide to breed horses rather than mules, he 
is still strongly tempted to part with his animal as a yearling or 
two-year old, as soon as he can get a remunerative price, before 
it has become unsound through being too early worked and 
other injudicious treatment. 

Thus the source of supply of horses of mature age ie still 
further diminished, and the only zamindars who are likely to con- 
tinue the practice of horse-breeding are large landowners who 
desire to do so only in part for profit, and in great ‘measure for 
show, and who, not being pressed by necessity to sell, may be 
expected to hold out for their own prices. 

A good supply of animals, of a class not useful in agricultural 
pursuits, can only be expected, however suitable the tract may 
be for their production and maintenance, when the price to be 
obtained for them is sufficiently attractive to render them 
obviously a good investment for the horse-breeder; and it cannot 
be expected that animals which are useless to him, except for 
sale, and which he knows likely rather to deteriorate than 
improve in his keeping, will be kept by the average breeder 
one day longer than he can help. Consequently, many of the 
animals bred in this district are sold very young indeed, across 
the Indus or wherever there is a demand for them. Govern- 
ment now buys young animals for the purpose of mounting 
British Cavalry and Artillery and thus secures some of tho best 
young stock. 

To improve the breed of horses and mules in the district. 

Government stallions and stallion donkeys are kept in Rawal- 
pindi itself, at each talisil head-quarters, and in selected 
villages, for the service of zamindars' mares. 

Branded mares are served free of charge, unbranded mares 
have to pay a heavy fee, This arrangement is probably advant- 
ageous on the whole as preventing the sale of brood mares, but 
it is not always liked by the breeders. And it is very doubtful 
whether some of the restrictions on the transfer of branded 
mares ought not to be withdrawn. 

There are in all 22 stallion horses ; 12 in the Rawalpindi 
talisil, 2 in Attock, 4 in Gujar Khan, 3 in Pindigheb, and 1 
in Fatehjang, their keep costing in 1892-93 Rs. 4,195. 

The number of donkey stallions is 07 ; in Rawalpindi 39, 
in Attock 3, in Gujar Khan 7, in Pindigheb 5, Fatehjang 7, 

Kahuta 5, and Murree 1, their keep costing in 1892-93 
Rs. G, 700. 
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Chap ter I V, B. The following table shows the distribution of these animals 
Domestic Ani- ttrou S llout the district : — 

Statement showing the distribution of stallions throughout the district 
on 1st April 1887. 
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The presence of these animals has undoubtedly done much 
to improve the breed of horses to be found in the district, and 
1 ° aore 0 ] ™P r °Y e the breed of mules. Vernacular treatises 
" H arse-breeds mg have been distributed to breeders, with some 
ood effect, l oung stock are now better managed than formerly 

t&Jhth b r ha J G ,fc 1U * he . ,r P ower > but t,lc conditions under 
■ ie * °. D0 * : a( l m it, in all cases, of any very great 

of stock™ 60 m ^ US res P ect on tbe P ap t °f the small owners 

, JJ' 6 richer zamindars who have taken up horse-breeding 
, any of them, established runs and paddocks for their 
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young stock, with excellent results. Among the best of Chapter IV, B- 

these are those of Sirdar Fateh Khan in tahsil Fatelijang . 

aggregating 1,000 acres; of Jahan Khan at Sahwal ; Itabar 

Khau at Khunda ; Sirdar Fakir Muhammad Khan at Makhad ; u g o{ j am jal 

Nawab Khan, Malik of Pindigheb, at Thatti-kalri ; Amir Haidar 

Sh&h, son of Mahdi Shah of Sangjani, 

There are in all 57 of these : 7 in Pindigheb, 1 9 in Fateh- 
jang, 14 in Gujur Khan, one in Attock and 10 in Rawalpindi, 
in all aggregating 1,723 acres. 

The last day of the annual Horse Fair is now re- The Rawalpindi 
garded as a gala day by the whole district. It is concluded Uorfl0 Fa ' r - 
by the distribution of prizes by some high official in presence 
of a large company of Europeans, aud all classes of natives ; 
those of high rank being accommodated with seats in the 
wooden building which has been erected on the ground, follow- 
ed by an axhibition of lime-cutting aud tent-pegging. 

The Rawalpindi Horse Fair was instituted some years after Rawalpindi Metro- 
annexation, and was called the Nurpur Fair, from a place of P oIltan Horso * air - 
that name situated at the foot of Hazara Mountain, where there 
is a tomb of great celebrity visited by thousands of pilgrims, 
and a fair is held in honor of the Muhammadan Saint Shah 
Latif Bari. It was originally proposed that the Rawalpindi 
Horse Fair should be held at the same time and place, but 
it was found impossible to carry out this plan after the first few 
years. The Horse Fair was, therefore, held at Rawalpindi 
in 1859, and has since continued to be held there at the end of 
the month of March each year, on an open space on the west of 
the city of Rawalpindi. At the fair horses and mules arc 
exhibited. When the fair was first established, the number of 
animals exhibited seldom exceeded 50 or GO. 

In 185G the amount of prizes awarded was increased to 
Its. 1,000, and owing to the subsequent increase in the value 
of prizes, and the good prices realized from purchasers, 
the number of animals exhibited has largely increased. The 
conditions then laid down were, that the young stock must bo 
the produce of some Government stallion, born in the Punjab, 
and under three years old. That the prize-winners should 
become the property of Government, and be sold on the 
spot to the highest bidder. In the event of a larger sum 
than the prize being obtained by sale, the difference was to bo 
given to the owner ; but if less, the loss to fall upon Govern- 
ment. Proclamations in Panjabi and Hindi to the above effect 
were issued throughout this and the neighbouring districts, 
but the results were not great. In the following year, 1857, 
about 50 colts and fillies, born and bred in the Punjab, 
competed for 13 prizes aggregating nearly Rs. 1,000; 25 full 
grown horses also appeared from Lahore and the more southerly 
districts, and 23 Kabul horses. The Rawalpindi and Gujrat 
districts each won four prizes, Jlielum carried off two, whilo 
Lahore, Sialkot aud Gujranwala each took one. 
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Rawalpindi Metro- 
politan Horse Fair. 


During the next year (1858), there was a great improvement 
~ ~ - - • — both in quality and 


4 priies 
6 consolations 
Do. 

4 prizes 
14 consolations 
Do. 


j for 3-year old colts. 

for 3-year old fillies. 
^ for 2-year old colts, 
for 2-year old fillies. 


quantity, the number of 
animals of all ages being 
554 ; and it was found 
advisable to submit a 
new scale of prizes on a 
more liberal scaie ‘ as 


indicated in the margin, making altogether 16 prizes and 
40 gratuities aggregating Rs. 1,480. It was at the same time 
proposed to exclude yearlings from competition. These 
measures were sanctioned by Government, and as it bad been 
found very inconvenient to award the prizes at Nurpur, they 
were given at Rawalpindi for the first time. In the course of 
this year (1858), the Deputy Commissioner strongly recom- 
mended the removal of the horse fair altogether from Nurpur. 
Being held at such a distance from the cantonments, military 
officers could not always go out there, and other reasons being 
urged, Government approved of the recommendation. Accord- 
ingly the fair was held next year (1859) at Rawalpindi, but 
it was not well attended, owing partly no doubt to the change 
of site and also to the early date upon which the Ramzan fell. 
From the records of this period it appears that the horse- 
breeders were somewhat disappointed in the prices realized 
for their good Dhanni breed, and that several of them had 
turned their attention more to mule-breeding. The persever- 
ance, however, of the local authorities, aud their successful 
efforts in obtaining some good Government stallions, once again 
led the people to devote themselves to horses rather than mules. 


The next horse fair of 1860, which was held early in May, 
showed good results, when, out of 300 exhibited, 39 colts and 
fillies of Arab stock obtained prizes and gratuities to the 
amount of Rs. 1,230. Tiiii ty-four horses were sold at an 
average of Us. 202. Of these six were by Arab sires, the rest by 
country •, fifteen of tbe thirty-four were bought for the Irregular 
Cavalry. The committee of judges declared that they had never 
seen such aii improvement within so short a time, and were of 
opiuiouthata finer lot of colts and fillies than the prize-winners 
could not be found out of the studs. Twenty-two of the success- 
ful exhibitors belonged to the Rawalpindi district, 17 to 
Jlielum, and a few to other districts. The improvement thus 
clearly seen in 1860 was continued in 1861 and subsequent 
years. In 1861, 400 colts and fillies attended the fair, all of 
good quality. The best fillies came that year from Jhelum. 
With the concurrence of the Commissioner and Committee, the 
number of prizes was this year increased, while their value was 
reduced, the highest being Rs. 75, the next Rs. 50, acd the third 
Rs. 25. The distribution of several gratuities (or consolations), 
especially during this year of great scarcity, gave great satis- 
faction to the exhibitors. From the returns it appears that 
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the Jliolmn district horse- breeders were most successful in 
1860-01, but that tho Rawalpindi district then took the lead 
and has retained it ever since. Tim largest number of nudes 
ever brought to one of those fairs was Ho in the year 1871, 
when an average price of Rs. !G! per tnuio was realized, the 
district of Rawalpindi contributed led or the whole number. 
In the first years of the fair the encouragement given to mule- 
breeders was almost ml. Subsequently a demand sprang up, 
and the Abyssinian campaign gave a marked impetus to mule- 
breeding. The fair now attracts a huge number, and good 
prices are obtained. 

The fair is usually held during the last week in March, 
when there is an ubun.iane-* of or green corn availab! 

for fodder. It is held in a large "l 1 '’" ! T; lC0 beyond the Ren 
river on the west of the city. \\ lthin this sipiare, l 'iiiporniy 
railings of bamboo and r -pc are erected, w liieh mark pic the 
lines for each class of animal. A circular enclosure is to: men 
in which the young horses are taken in turn by chi- -os for tine 
judges to examine. The examination generally lasts for f< >i:i 
-lays, the Committee, consisting of selected Cavalry and Artil- 
lery o Ulcers, giving up their entire attention to this duty 
from 7 a. y. till noon. A native officer of the Police, who 
is experienced in horses, assists tho Committee by classifying 
r.lie young stock the day before according to age, so that much 
time and trouble is saved. 1 lie relative merits of each aniinu 
arc ascertained by a system of marks prescribed by (jo\ eminent 
The fair lias become a very popular ins, itution, ami atti.mr- 
nofc only horse-breeders from the surrounding districts, bid 
-inmerous officers from Cavalry Corps to purchase remount'.. 
The prize day is made a gala day, and is brought to a el 
with tent-pegging. The amount and vabm of prm-'s gi'en, 
which has risen from Rs. 1,000 in HOG to nearly Rs. 1.700 in 
lsfi-> and Rs. 2,055 in H80, has no doubt contributed 

not a little to the 
h j ,,f success of tin-. fair 
and w i t h t In* i: - 
n- created attention whiei 
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CHAP. IV.— PRODUCTION’ AND DISTRIBUTION. 


Chapter IV, B. 

Domestic Ani- 
mals. 

Mule*. 


Prize®. 


The number of animals exhibited fell off very much after 
] 884 until the fair of 1886, when it suddenly rose again to the 
largest total yet known of 2,674 animals. Three mules only 
were purchased by the Transport Officers at this fair. The 
highest price given was Rs. 250, the lowest Rs. 200, and the 
average Rs. 225. Prizes to the amount of Rs. 2,000, were 
sanctioned by Government to be given at this fair, but owing to 
a grant made from Local Funds, the sum of Rs. 2,055 was 
actually distributed among the classes. The home district was 
well to the fore, obtaining the greatest number of prizes both for 
horses, mules and donkeys. 

Besides the Rs. 2,055 above mentioned, Rs. 400 were 
distributed (partly in cash and partly in the shape of lungts), 
along with bridles and honorary certificates to those native 
gentlemen who had, by maintaining runs and paddocks, or by 
other means, done most to promote the interest of horse-breeding 
in the district. Eight honorary certificates were distributed 
and fifteen bridles. 


Hoiacs ®«!. I. The total number of horses sold at the fair this year was 

707, fetching Rs. 75,336, or upon an average Rs. 106. The 
s. number of mules sold were 226 for Rs. 22,493, with an average 

of Rs. 99 per mule. 

I'ioagl.inv match. After the judging of the various classes was finished, a 
ploughing match was held for the first time at this fair ; 18 
competitors entered and Rs. 95 were distributed in prizes. 
This sum was contributed from the Local Funds. 

1’iize givcu. The prizes were distributed on the afternoon of April 1st 

by H. E. Perkins, Esquire, Commissioner of the Division, and 
the fair was brought to a close by the usual display of tent- 
pegging by ono of the Native Cavalry Regiments in the station, 
and by an exhibition of all the Government stallions which 
could be collected within an area of 40 miles. 

The following table gives interesting statistics of the sales 
at each fair from 1382 to 1894 — 
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Year. 

CO u 

o o 

m <>-. 

u 

o 

o § IS 

& T O 

•2 h S 
p - 2 

A 

Average 

price. 

Number of horses 
of all kinds sold 
at the fair. 

o 

m 

s* 

o 

13 

a 

c*. ~0 

"5 M 

H 

X amber 
of males 
sold. 

2 ~ Cnapter IV, B. 

| ~ Domestic Ani- 

l C mals. 
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1890 ; 

S2 
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78.854 

1891 ] 

CO 

250 



fit 3 ! 


1892 

f v,» 

290 

552 

02 , 09 1 

3 ,010 i 
020 • 

70 722 

1893 

02 

323 

ih>0 > 

00,159 ! 

80,008 

1894 | 

47 

387 

048 | 

03,u35 i 
j 

757 j 

07,000 


The Judging 1 Committee awards tho prizes according to 
rules prescribed by Government, the relative merits of each 
animal being ascertained by a system of marks. This Committee 
consists of the two or three officers of the mounted branches of 
the Army at Rawalpindi and an officer of the CivT Veterinary 
Depaitinent. The Deputy Commissioner D i ‘resident and the 
Assistant Commissioner is Secretary. 

The Committee for IS-SJ consisted of Colonel lb Parry 
Nisbct, c. r. F.., Deputy Commissioner, as President, and an 
officer from each of the following corps—!?. II. A.; K. D. Gs . 
loth 13 C., with two Veterinary Officers of the Horse-breeding 
Department : — 

“ Of the various different classes the Committee found but. 
little to say which was not good. To this general statement, 
however, there is one important e\- ■. -priori, v is., class 11! 
geldings, which was at one. 1 small in ninu'-er- and bad in quality 
This appears to have been the ca«o in all previous years at tin 3 
fair, but now that p. regular an'otri has been attached to the. 
district to travel through it for purpise- of castrr/i ng horses, i r 
is to be hoped that some improvement may take place both in 
the number and quality of this clars. 

“Classes II and V, fillies and y-'arh: gs, v/cr* particularly 
good all round, especially the latter chti--. It is a very unfor- 
tunate thing that, owing to the :ib'urd system of' tying up 
which is prevalent, these young animals have no fair eiiame m 
n healthy development. Thus, in tho cla^e- devoted to i-l 
animal 3 , it is found that in the great majority of anitn.ils the 
action is cramped; while in sonm cases th« f.-ti-,ck - tires, 
swollen from the effects of the ropes as to auiiuci tori do 1 ’.-! n..t\ . 
The mo r c* rfain way to due inra-r-* th - 


•-uu 
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0 tup ter IV, B t\ ing up, if for Government to encourage by every means in its 

, . . power the making and maintaining- of runs and paddocks. 

Buiuistic Am- . ° . , . „ 

mals At the fair of 188T.U8 remounts were purchased by Gov- 

j>,,/ v . ernment ; 08 at the fair of IS. ^3 and 30 at the fair of 1886, and 3 

mules only were purchased by the Transport Officers at this fair. 

“ Of the animals exhibited at the fair of 1886, .1,756 came 
fiom liawalpmdi district, 600 from Jlielum, 10 from Shalipur, 51 
fin'll liar, tin, 150 fiom l’eshiiwar, 8 from Gujrst, 8 from Bannu, 
6 hum other districts, and 8 2 from foreign countries.” 

1 1 M 1 .W 0 J ])onu st icafed bees rro found in the Ahirree hills only. 

Wild boos are found in other Jiaits of the district. 

The hoes found in the Wurree hills are of much larger 
size, and aie quite different in their habits from those of 
the plain tahsils of the llawalpiudi district. The following de- 
scriptions of their habits have been gathered from the bee- 
keeping z imludars of Alurrce aud from personal observation : — 
The hives, or houses occupied by the bees, are constructs 1 
of baked mud in a cylindrical shape, on the average about 8 
inches ii. (u.imoVr at one ( mi, and 16 to 20 inches in diameter 
at the other, ami s .um 15 to 20 inches in length. A hole to 
ht the ■•m, lit, -r end i> then nude by the intending bee-keeper in 
the wad of hm I case, and in this he inserts the hive. He then 
i lose- up the large end which projects tow aids the inside ol the 
house with a suit of h.i-ket, generally made of grass and mud, 
;,nd closes up tile smaller end with knchrhu mud, leaving only a 
small hole, about 1 inch m diameter, for the bees to come in 
and out at. Having pr-.-pai ed their house for them s onetime 
in Apnl ( Br.isahlil, the bee-keeper proceeds to smear a mixtuie 
i f much cur and milk over the mouth of the hive. iSome ton 
' i a do/."ii bees fbst alight npmi this, and, if it suits them, 

■ -main a lew days. ’I hose bees are known as hluiii; they 
tii'ii by "ll apum, following one of thoir number, it is said, 

: - a li'.iui", and pi i s, at iy 1 1 1 i:i n with a swat m of la cs known 

■ - ;.a 1 . 1 . and t In > g radiiaiiy ( ntt r • in* In Ve and m.iko t heir lmnio 
i ! ei e. Altera b \v liai s t lu-y begin to 6 y about and suck sap ironi 
t ri es and lloweis, ami cmsti net their combs (ptiA'/iu). These ate 
i "mpleted in about fifteen days, and then the young are denosit- 
i d and lid with cxtiacts from the tiers, ilowus, and so on. 


f he young become full grown in JInv, and then all swarm 
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back, and then it is again closed up. In places where the winter is Chapter IVh C 
not too cold for the bees to remain, only two-thirds of the honey ~~ 

is taken out, one-third being left to keep the bees during- (he cfusme^tuid 
wiuter. In other cases it is all taken. The hives generally Commerce 
contain from 4 to S pounds of honey each, with from 1 to 1 -J pounds i;,-. s < i da- .v 
of wax. These are separated oS from each other after extraction, intis 
aud the honey is sold at from 4 to 6 pounds a rupee, the wax at 
from 4 to 5 pounds, uncleaned, and when cleaned at a rupee a 
pound. 

Except in portions of the Rawalpindi talisil, where bees , Hep of tic 
are occasionally kept in the same manner as in the Murroe j},^, , Kntel'u'nntr am 
talisil, the bees of t fie plain portion of the district are wild, ltawiltpimli. 
and do not make their homes in hives of any kind. 

In March or April these bees, which are not much 
bigger than a common fly, begin to build their combs round the 
branches of trees or on projecting rocks. First, the comb i- 
builfc round the braucli and then a portion is built 
pendent below it. This latter portion is known as the jntlilm, 
the former is the chain. The young are deposited in the pulthtt. 

The old bees live over all parts of the comb. The young 
swarm off in May -June, and the old bees then go off to seek 
a cooler place, but continue to draw honey from the original 
comb. They do not make any honey during the hot season. 

Then, in the end of August- September, they again commence 
building a new comb, have young, and store honey up to about 
1 5tli November, about which tune the young .swarm off. Then 
the bees go off again to seek a warmer clime, eating the honey 
lrom their old comb for the next four months which brings them 
round to Apt il again and completes the year. Immediately after 
the lath November F the time when the honey is mostly collected 
aud soil. This honey is cou-idcred ot good quality, and 
fetches a higlnr price than that made in the lulls. It is sold 
at about 1 to 4 pounds a rupee, aud the uncleaued wax is sold at 
about 10 pounds the rupee. 


SECTION C. —OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES AND 
COMMERCE. 

Table No. XXII! shows the principal occupations followed - -i .--iF t.. 
by the people as returned at the census of isPI. Jlnt the figures 1 ' ' 

are not yeiy satisfactory for reasons explained in the Census 
Deport, and they must be taken subject to limitations which 
are given in seme detail in Chapter XII, of the same report. 

The figures iu Table No. XXI II refer to the total population 

., of the district. The figures 

I T in the margin show the ilistn- 

t ' " ,1 ‘ ' bution of tiie whole population 

into agricultural and noii-agri- 
cultural. calculated on the 
assumption that the number 
T..t.ii ... i 7.1.7, iso of women and children di peiid- 

ent up'-n each male of over 


Population. 


mu. - it 
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Chapter IV, 0. 15 years of age is the same whatever his occupation. These 

— figures, however, include as agricultural only such part 

triesand 11 * °* : ' ^ le population as are agriculturists pure and simple ; and 
Commerce exclude not only the considerable number who combine agri- 
( o, unatiuniuf Hie culture with other occupations, butalso the much larger number 
tri ple. who depend in great measure for their livelihood upon the yield 

of agricultural operations. More detailed figures for the occu- 
pations of both males and females will be found at pages 124 
to 102 of Table No. XIIA, and in Table No. XIIB of the Census 
Report of 1881 and Table No. XVTT, page 408, of the Census 
Report of 1891. The figures for female occupations, however, 
are exceedingly incomplete. 

The rural population is essentially agricultural or depend- 
ent upon the results of agriculture ; and a return which shows 
the rural population as a little less than three-sevenths non- 
agricultural, and a little more than four-sevenths agricultural, 
is misleading. 

A great many persons eke out their incomes which they 
derive from land usually m kind by daily labor of various 
kinds. The zanmidars in the villages neat’ Murree will in a few 
dn> s earn enough as coolies outlie road to pay their land 
revenue for the year, the rates of daily labour in that tahsil 
being always artificially kept far above the natural wages of 
labor, very much no doubt to the advantage of the neighbour- 
ing villages. 

Wherever remunerative labor is to be obtained not far 
from their own homes, those of the faunlies of zaniindars 
in all parts of the district whose assistance is not required in 
cultivating the family lands, will go to obtain it; but they 
n=ually prefer daily labor or labor which is of a temporary 
mi lire to regular and prolonged service. Tlmy do not like to 
far lo in their homes for Midi work, but will flock to it if it 
be available within a moderate distance. 

Theienre very few tribes which do not till their own lands 
nowadays ; in fact there are no triht s which can be so de- 
scribi d The chief families of Gakhars, Janjuas, Johdriis and 
(J hebas do not do so, and Snyads net er cultivate themselves 
;f they can avoid it, but the humbler members of all tribes till 
their own fields, tfnvad women never work in the fields and 
Gakhar or Janjua women rarely. The women of other trib-s 
help in most agricultural operations, except ploughing. Like 
the men of the ti the, the Maliiar women are the most industrie s 
and do most field-work. 

The ordinary non-ngr.'culriral iuhr.hi tanks of ;he village* 
of the district arc — 

Jolt ho — (weaver; . 

Tell — fei’-man), 

hash mo i - -(usual! v spinner-) , 
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Chapter IV, C. 

Occupations. In- 
dustries and 
Commerce 

< 3 1-1 t ' 

pcplo. 


These only form a small percentage of the total population, 
and are most of them more or Jess dependent on the outturn 
from agricultural operations. 

The trading classes who are almost entirely confined to the Tta imy cl.tw* 
city of .Rawalpindi, and the so-called, by courtesy, towns of the 
district, do not require detailed notice. The Paraehas of Malah- 
Tola and Makhad have already heeu noticed on page 104. 

These are very enterprising traders, going to Kabul and 
Bokhara for their commodities, chiefly silk goods, gold threads, 
gold seals and such like, and taking them again even as far as 
to Bombay and Calcutta. They also deal largely in hides. 

A large number of lacquered legs for bed-steads (<■ hdrpdis ) iiai.i.mVs k > . 
are made by the tarkhdns of Akhias and Kami ini in tahsil nian,lfa r ' un ’ s 
Pindighob, Kuri-Dolal, tahsil Rawalpindi, and Salgraon, tahsil 
Kahuta. These fetch from annas 12 to Rs. 10 for the sot 
of 4 ; and are made of sliisham, phulau, or lhair wood. I’ihrds, 
or low chairs, and spinniug-wheeis are also made bv tho same 
class in considerable quantities. The chairs cost from Re. 1 to 
Rs. 8 ; the spinning-wheels, from Re. I to Rs. b. Other wooden 
articles are also constructed for sale in many of the villages, 
especially in tahsil Kahuta, where wood is plentiful. 

The lohdrs of Maniantla, tahsil Pindighob, make padlocks 
of iron, and stirrups are made at this village and in several 
places in Fatehjatig and at Hasan Abdal. 

Iron vessels of large size { karah ) arc made at Makhad, 
costing from Re. 1 to Rs. 40, according to size. Baking-plates 
are also made here. 


Mochls — (leather workers). 

Lohdr — (blacksmith), 

Tarkhan — (carpenter), 

Mirdsi — (musician), 

Musalli — (sweeper) , 

Sundr — (goldsmith), 

0 with Khatris, Brahmans, Kohlis, and a few others. 


Reed matting, known as phdr, is uiado in some villages in 
Attock tahsil. embroidered shoes, choppri?, and sandals (kheri) 
are made at Kot, Chauntra, Findigheb, and Hazro. 

Country cloth of various kind-- is made throughout tho 
district ; blankets are manufactured m considerable quantities 
in tahsil Kahuta, and in prr'ts of Findigheb and Fateh jang, 
also chhats and horis, or packing bags. Tim 1, arbors of Fateh- 
jaug and Findigheb engage in t’-o manufactu: e of *hese articles, 
which are sold in Rawalpindi, Peshawar, and elsewhere in con- 
siderable numbers. 
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Chapter IV, C- Saddles are made in Rawalpindi and also in Bisandot (talisil 

Ivahuta), Pindigheb and Fatehjang, costing from Rs. 5 to 
^ustrie^and ^ s - Silk-work of various kinds is done by the women of the 
Commerce. Attock talisil especially. Phulkuris are made in many places. 
Industries and those of Hazro and Rawalpindi being the best. The stone of 
■ i ’I i„'tnri'<. the Kliairimar hills, known as abri, is worked into cups and 
other shapes in Find Trer and Kawa, neighbouring villages. 
Snuff is manufactured in Hnzro to a considerable extent, and 
in smaller quantities in Makhad. Soap of a common country 
kind is made at Rawalpindi, Fatehjang, and at Makhad. 
Leather manufactures have diminished ; saddles and shoes 
are the principal articles made. 

There is now no considerable manufacture of liuzijs, or 
earthen-jars, at Fatehjang, as there is said to have once been. 
Oil is manufactured in many of the villages of the district, 
especially iu Fatehjang, aud a good deal of it is exported 
across the Indus. 

None of the above manufactures are of great importance, 
most of them are uot known beyond the limits of the district. 

Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore School of 
Art, lias kindly furnished the following note on some of the 
industries of the district : — 

“ There seems to be no special manufacture of any kind 
in this district. Boats are built for use on the Indus at Attock 
and Pindigheb. Richly carved chaukats for doors and windows 
are occasionally made as in other parts of the Punjab. From 
a village near Hasan Abdal some good cotton prints (arias), 
rough in execution but fairly good in color, have been pro- 
cured. But while the district cannot be said to do a regular 
export trade in any special branch, it must not bo imagined 
there is a total absence of industries. Here, as elsewhere, the 
cotton weavoi s complain that their trade suffers from Euro- 
pean competition ; aud it is said they arc turning to wool 
weaving.” 

Boats are occasionally built at Attock and Makhad ; 
both lie on the Indus bank. The phnih'iris of the Hazro and 
Rawalpindi towns deserved notice in the productions of the 
district. It is very doubtful if the weavers have ns yet 
to any extent given up their old trade in favor of wo o. 
weaving. 

O 


i-.v..;n Borings f,>r petroleum were liiot made in l s 70, when a 
t-'Usii well was sunk at Kidkal at the foot of the southern slope of 
the Ivala L'hitta hills, three miles fmm Fatehjang. 

The area taken up for the works is 4 acres 2 mods 4 poles. 
Five borings have been made, 41- inches in diameter each ; No. 
1 is 100 feet deep ; No. 2, 50 feet ; No. d, 60 feet ; No. 4, G’J 
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feet; No. 5, 1 00 feet. The borings arc 3-5 feet from each other, 
and the oil is drawn out in small dipping tubes with ropes 
aud brings up about 2 pints of mixed oil and water. 

This is thrown into a cistern, from the bottom of which the 
heavier water is drawn off, leaving the oil above. 

For the first eight years the average outturn of oil was 
about 30 maunds per diem, but since 1878 the quantity of oil 
obtained from the wells has gradually decreased, and the 
outturn from the wells is now about 1,000 gallons per year. 


Chapter IV, C- 

Occupational, In- 
dustries and 
Commerce. 

Petroleum oil wells 
at Sadkal, tahsil 
Fatebjang. 


The petroleum now costs Rs. 20 per ono hundred 
gallons delivered at (In' llan.ilpiinii gas-works. This includes 
the cost of maintaining the borings in working order. 


In the rains tin. oil which come.' up in the boriugs is very 
much mixed with via ter. 


In 1887-30, an attempt t-> increase the output of oil was 
made by deepening boring No. 3 and by making another 
boring SCO feet deep, but the operations did not load to any 
appreciable difference in the quantity of oil obtained annually. 

The Rawalpindi g. is- Works were erected by Govern- Rawalpindi gas- 
tuenl in IfcliS. The gas is used tor lighting all the European work8, 
barracks, the churches, <ke. It is made from mustard oil, 
petroleum and wood. The petroleum is procured from two 
localities, Fatelijang, 30 miles from Rawalpindi, and Kulabagh 
ou the Indus, in the Unnnu district. 

The total on It urn of p.-tioh mu iroin Fatelijaug was about 
1,200 gallons last year. 

There are now i.o borings at kuJ.ibagli. The oil is collected 
as it trickles with wai er from fi-sures of rooks in a deep 
ravine. The tutu! oil collected is about 1,600 gallons per 
annum. 

The petroleum costs, delivered at Rawalpindi : — 

Fatebjang oil ... ... Rs. 16 per hundred gallons. 

Kulabagh oil ... ... ,, 28 ditto. 

The oil is used in its raw state. ; ; d is not distilled nor 
purified in any way. Its color is dark green by reflected light 
and a bright golden yellow by transmitted light. Ono gallon 
yields 260 cubic feet of gas, sufficient to light ono jet for 00 
hours. 

The trade of the district uaa M outre in Rawalpindi, Trade. 

JLIazro and JMakliad, but Gujar Khan now absorbs a very 
large part of it. Tin) ordinary manufactures of the district, 
described abt-ve, rue exi-rKd j ,, ionic . i. nil extent; and a 
good deal of snuff is sent away from Ihi/.rn rid tho Lawrenen- 
pur station on the Kurth-U'c.-itern Railway; but tho great 
exports of tho district are food grains and uikced.a and in years 
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Chapter IV, C 

Occupations, In- 
dustries and 
Commerce 

Trade. 


of good harvests and favorable price.-, the exports of wheat 
from liiijar Khan are very 10.1 adorable 1 . 

W o:i! y i j (inti*, mod,. ai Ilazro and chewhe re, are 

exjiorted m c- n.'idiraol 1 ■juai.tii! . 3 t 1 Peshawar and across 
tire I'roiiti.r Wool blanket- mid hides are also exported to 
-,ome extent. 


Among tin. import.-- a: 1 j in'. -good; ltoiu Calcutta ami 
Aiuritsar, rice Irwin neighbouring distiiet", bidlkof, WTtzirnbad, 
I’eshawar, Kashmir and Sav.at ; nee being little grown, and 
that of inferior quality in this district. i.Hii is brought in from 
Punch, Kashmir and lluzara and other districts o! the Punjab. 
Salt comes from -Jlielum and Kiiiabagh • reiiiiod sugar from 
Bombay, Shall jalianpur, LLoshinrpur ami Julluudnr; <jnr from 
Sialkot, Peshawar, Jullumliir ami Meerut; fruit and vege- 
tables from Lahore and (iujuinv-alu ; fruity from Kashmir, 
Kabul and Peshawar ; tea from Kangra and tlm sea-ports ; 
country cloths from Ainrit- ;r and Ludhiana ; raw cotton and 
indigo from ib iltan; lmi . 1 ".’.. !■•. tr Ai"iitsar, IJolhi and 
Gujr.inw.il.t ; .dlk Jr m Artr.ls l, -Julluiide.r, and Pesha- 
war; leatlur from Ki.shn ir, Ik shit war, and b'ujrat ; thick 
cloths, I'ntt ' -', j i*. .; ■ ii. ir ; timber, chiefly deodar, 

from Kashmir. Pir. -\/- • d 1 ■■ al 0 k,, injht in front Khairabad. 
The- Kasim, ir trad, i-t. ni :mvd ;t Alurree and at Lacliman 
ferry on tin. Jr hi: : ri, ,r. In j .'b'J.pg the v.lluu of the 
registered trade v. e.s :.s ■ Ii a.:: LJ-. .— 


impel L. Expoits. 


ii- Its. 

1 '.-.-g : ; 1 vjti, 

'. 1 !. ~ 


It -.2,1, *172 


Tlie trade ,,f <h. LV:v,,.lpii, !i distticf. with Kashmir, 

however, il .i--. a. mie 1 iy n 1 Srinagar, Yarkand and 

Ladakh Tinders si em 1. ■ prefer the Ivulu route, which is 
proi abb !. r'.rt’ mi!:' t! r ugh the Kadnnir valley. 

ill I, tin h. ; , , , d\. In, - . ;u.. I medicines and rice 

di ■ me *.■ n , .■ . *! ; -.nd e- tt n pit ee-goous 

aim bah. :: ’I'm .red -■ 0 r "i. noticeable 

..n.'.T.y rho • i • ' ' 1 h: ■ quantity <f 

wheat, e! . \ ’ , t ■ in, Kashmir. 

Tr,, ! ■ .or, . ■ , i, ... ■*. iriiv, ay is carried oil 

by that u.eai «. V. eh Ka !.. tlie trade u ed to bo carried on 
bv mule, doule \ ,.d b. !! el. ' u'. eb fine the pad veals 


J !v M .,1 n • 

!. ■ Ii-, :■ 
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enormous sfriivjs of op rid i w< v < -i n p]- ■%-. '> 1 1 > carry .'-/ill aim 
wheat into t he valley. Thom !- !■ ■ ootaea miwuiil of trade 

carried on l>y the 1> >:it -j mi ll. In l.i , rivw ■ lids is cliielly a 
trado ill food "rains. Trad" a"" *!■> iV.ui'i , r i; carried on 

hy beasts of harden ; with E dm, : ■ 1 1 y Py nr ■in-- i ! mmols. 
Except on the railwnv, 1 1; . vt. \ < nl t*rd- v oh this ,h triet is 

nowhere carried <•' 1". i.i • •' * e 1 1 ■ * I. d Meti! ■. 


SECTION D, — PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

The jiri’"' "i ;'i:. io i m i • .• i ■ in this dis- 
trict, ns in other p u fs ' ■ f * 7 : • I ■ i t. ''in"'" •> t twenty 

years. 

Table No. X7CVT ;;iv- ; • 1 - ; 'i i • - i> s , ; commodi- 

ties for the Iri'i tv/mity y. -.m, i ;h • tel !e I, low rives tin 1 
rates approved e|’ I.y the i'lamini'l m d- -loner on the Settle- 
inent Officer’s detailed r port on prims f nnvarded in March 
led'', as the arera'_'e j l- ie f tin h' trim ■ •rein cr. jisto he 
taken for ns«.>=5mo’ r purm s ■ — 


4 * 


T dim! 



Wheat .. ... • .10* 

(ilYi’.n ... . .. 

Uil-rc d ( t.ii .1 1 i i . • j 

I’aih \ ... , pi 

Maize ... ... . . '■ i -Jo 

I Viira ... ... .. ... 1 ■ h> 

Mot], . . r s M ;n 

> ■ ; i ■ i; 


Chapter IV, D. 

Prices, Weights 
and Measures. 

Tiaiio. 


PlH’Pfs. 
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Chapter IV, D. These average prices assumed arc below tlie actual aver- 

. ages given by the figures, and it is desirable that they should 

and Measures 3 so > ^ or bigh prices of famine years which raise the average 
Prices represent no advantage to the zamindars, who in such years 

have usually nothing to sell, and are lucky if they do not them- 
selves have to buy at these excessive prices. The principle 
that these years of famine prices should he excluded from cal- 
culation has since been generally accepted. 

In his Attock Assessment Erporl, written in 1884, Mr. 
Steedman made the following remaibs on the prices obtaining 
and likely to obtain in future in tho district : — 


Difficulties in “ The price current statements will show how greatly 
framing a p r i c e prices have varied from year to year in this district. Throe 
years ago grain was almost dearer in the Rawalpindi district 
than anywhere else in tho Punjab. Now grain lias been for 
some months cheaper here than in any other district. I know 
that barley, moth , and h.'ijrn wore almost unsaleable last year ; 
and for Indian corn there v,.is very little demand. There was a 
brisk demand for wheal and oiH"''ds, principally smshaf, for 
exportation to Europe. Hut even then prices were by no means 
high, and according ti the let- ft new- from England, wheat is 
unprecedentedly cheap, and some t wo millions of money have 
been lost on the importanoas of Indian wheat. I believe 
that it is far too often a-nomd that prices must rise. 
A comparison between prices nr the regular settlement, 
or for a short immediately preceding period, and the 
average annual price that lias since prevailed as a guide 
to the enhancement that can be taken seems to me 
fallacious. Prices obtaining during Sikh rule cannot fairly be 
compared with prices (hat have- prevailed since annexation, 
nor prices in a distiic". !, ii.ro the opening of a Pailway, with 
tho=e thatobiain suh'-Hpn'iifly. Railways D is generally said, 
tend to raise prii . s. ! do ui>r li.dawc the, will hold good of 
the Rawalpindi district, cud m mly m ! f the Attock talisil. 
Hitherto the f.Tihackli ph:;n l.ns been a tract in which 
harvests have hardly c ver fail'd: the crops of the adjacent 
country depending entirely upon rain and being very liable to 
failure, while the nearest tract that could he counted upon 
to supply grain in bad years, was (nijr.dt some 100 miles 
away. Before the railway was opened, the Chhachh 
ztnnindars obtained, in year- of scarcity, high prices, and in 
years of plenty were no wur-u oft than their neighbours, the 
cultivation of wh-c-e lands -,v..s d< p lent < i, rain. Now, in a 
year of scarcity, grain i- p end in , rom th” di-trict- round 
Eahore \ while i . , tea: ; , : i A • * 1 . ■ exp rt 1 > haivne scorns 

unable to raise tlm ; r:e ■ <•: v. p. any eon-aLmble extent. 
As a matter of fact, v.-.y !.'.•! ■ in was exported even last 
year from the Af< ; ta i|. .. • ( f‘. ct < f i xi ortation to 

Europe on price.- i- < . .-a - : : at- addon ; ru 1 tin- profit on 
these sudden rises does not go into the zamiudar’a pocket. I 
particularly remember in 1875 that wheat sold on the threshing 
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floor in tho Indus Kaclii at a rato of from 40 sort* to 50 Chapter IV, D. 

sffrs per rupee. Then some Karachi merchants came up to p r j ceg ~m • 

buy for export, and wheat rose in two months to 25 sers per and Measures S 

rupee. Tho difference went entirely into tho pockets of the intli <• u 1 1 i i- s in 

middlemen. If a zamindar could hold his grain back, he framing a price 

would share in these profits, but lie hardly ever can. .First viiiirni . 

there is the revenue which must be paid ; next there are his 

debts to be satisfied ; and the result is that the grain is sold 

immediately it is winnowed to the Khatri with whom he deals, 

while prices are at their lowest and tho demand for exportation 

has hardly had any effect. 

“ Tho two events of the last few years which have had tho Tho Kabul vrar 
greatest effect on the prices of the district have been, first, veTitT 1 " o*f ho'V all 0 
the Kabul war ami tile scarcity which prevailed at that time, „.„y ! !l 

and secondly, tho advent of tho larway. 

“It seems undeniable that price 1 - are both higher and better 
established than they were before tl e year JSGO, and agricul- 
turists have now far grcudtr facilities for converting tlioir 
produce into money than existed thirty years ago.’’ 

The red wheat of the district, known locally as lohi, and 
to the trade under the name of Gujar Khan wheat, has a well 
established reputation in tho Kmaelii market, and is largely 
exported, and in some years there is also a considerable export 
trade in oilscpd.-. J’oth the cantonment and city of Rawal- 
pindi have undergone large development in Into year-'. For 
these reasons if does n it appear lik.-ly that iliero is a very 
great fall in prie.'S to b" antiupated. 

What appi ars to be nur-t probal 1 ■, is that in future prices 
will vary within much more restricted limits than in former 
times, and that their oscillations v.i:l be much less violent, 
that the very abnormally high puces of previous famine years 
■will very seldom, if ever, be reached again ; but that, on tho 
other hand, the very l>v juices, vaulting from a surfeit, of 
grain in the Ioe.al market, will novr recur, as exports will in 
such circnm •tances largely increase, and the price will be t<> 
some extent enhanced. In fact, while it is possible that another 
war might, like the h to Kabul war, .'rive jirics up very much 
again, it is extremely uniikoV that any e .ntingoncy will arise 
which will very materially d'j'ivs them. The result of the 
enormous improvement in eoinniin.ieatinn must be to steady 
jirices, and it is to this sum!;, ing prof ss, inther than to sudden 
rises which usually benefit tie' mi idleinan or trader rather 
than the zmnndar, that the eulMvn'ors must look for their 
advantage in the future. 

The folb .wing l.iMf '-i-.-.-s fi'-are hr the sales and Value nf land for 
mortga* i-s < f land ;u each fa! d • f the district during the sal ° an <l mortgage, 
past tliiity years : — 


Chapter IV, D. 
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I. — iliSTRACT OF LAND 


Tatisil with aver 

AGE ASSESSMENT PER 
ACRE CULTIVATED 


Rs. a. p. 
Attock ... 0 13 10 
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II.— ABSTRACT OF LAND 


Prices, Weights 
and Measures- 

Value of land for 


T.U/Mf., 


SALLfc* EXUIINED BY PERIOD. 


Average price. 
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TRANSFERS FROM 1SS1-85 to 1892-93. 


Mortgages with possession examined 

BV PERIOD. 


Average mort- 
gage debt. 


Average assessment 

PER ACRE OF LAND. 


Chapter IV, D- 

Prices, Weights 
and Measures. 

Value of land for 
sale and mortgage. 
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Chapter IV, D. The total area of land sold during the 30 years ending 1893 

. amounted to 143,989 acres; the purchase money to Rs. 61,50,81 2. 

^nOIesumres S The total area mortgaged amounts to 336,086 acres, - the rnort- 
Value of land for g a g e mone y to lis * 57,31,232. 
rale and mortgage. The total alienations, therefore, amounted to 480,075 acres’ 
value Rs. 1,18,82,044, or 12 times the annual land revenue of 
the district. 

The results are very encouraging in Gujar Khan, Fatehjang, 
Attock and Kahuta, where the total area alienated is small, and 
a larger proportion of the alienations have been made to zamin- 
dtirs of the same village as the alienor or of other villages. 

In Rawalpindi and Murree the alienations are large and the 
proportion of these alienations made in favor of other zamindars 
smaller, but in Pindigheb the amount of land shown in the state- 
ment as mortgaged is considerable, and in that tahsil it is chiefly 
mortgaged to outsiders. 

The statistics available on the subject, although not reliable 
in every particular, show very clearly that the price of land has 
risen very considerably throughout the district during the last 
thirty years. 

Wages of labor. Wages of labor have also steadily increased, and are now 

much higher than they were thirty years ago. 


Weight* and mea* 
iores. 


They are lower now than they were during the Kabul war, 
when all kinds of daily labor were at “ famine ” rates, but the 
general result throughout the period has been a steady rise in 
all wages paid in cash. Agricultural laborers are still paid 
sometimes entirely in kind, but whenever they are paid partly 
in cash and partly in kind, the cash portions of their wages has 
shared in the general rise. 

The rate of coolie labor is high, but lias fallen much since 
the Kabul war ; but the fixed district rates have not yet followed 
the natural fall, and tend to keep them artificially high. True 
rent rates are not yet common in the district ; but whenever land 
is let at competition rents, the rates have lately gone up con- 
siderably, especially in the neighbourhood of Rawalpindi itself, 
Hazro and other towns and tahsil head-quarters. 

Rents in kind paid by hereditary tenants remain as before, 
but cash rents throughout the district have shown a strong 
tendency to rise in the case of both hereditary tenants and 
tenants-at-will, and iu the case of tenants-at-will the kind rents 
paid have practically reached their limit throughout the district, 
having risen in almost everycase toono-half oi the produce. 

The standard measures of length in the Rawalpindi district 
are as follows : — 


Uira = three fingers breadth. 

Pao — 4 giras. 

Foot = 12 inches. 

Gaz — 16 giras — 4 pao = 36 inches. 
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Chapter IV, D- 

Prices. Weights 
and Measures. 
Weights and luea 

wLich has become fully adopted into the country measures, anres ‘ 
especially in the building of houses. 

The rough country method of estimating a foot is to place 
the points of each extended thumb together, the distance from 
the right hand side of the right closed fist to the left hand 
side of the left fist is then one foot. 

The land measures of length in common use are : — 

Gith or P£o = span from the point of the little finger to the 
point of the thumb extended of an average hand. 

Hath = ^ a yard 

from the point of the elbow to the tip of the long finger, 

Kadam or karu = 7i gith 
or Pao or 66 inches. 

This is the full step from the back of the heel of the right 
foot at its rest behind the other, to the point of the toe of the 
same foot when it comes forward. 

K4n = 3 karu. 

The square measures in use are — 

Tassu or sarsfii — is a square of one karu. 

Marla =9 sarsai — a square of 30J yards. 

In some villages of the Chhachh ihika, tahsil Attock, where 
the custom of khangi paimdaish obtains, the maria consists of 
a square of 36 yards. 

Kanal = 20 marlas. 

Bigha = 4 kaniils. 

The bigha is, however, a measure hardly ever used in this 
district and rarely mentioned. 

Ghomaon = 8 kanals and, very fortunately, is precisely the 
equal of the English acre. 

In the Narrara tract held by the Sagri Pathans, these 
measures are not in common use. They estimate the size of a 
plot of land by the amount of seed which has to bo sown in it. 

A piece of land requiring two and a half sera of seed, Alnklind 
measure = three sers two chhitaks of ordinary measure is a 
kan$l ; 20 sers go to a gbomaou. 

In the other Pathan villages of Makhad ilaka, a nal 
usually means a plough of land. 

The standard of weight varies from place to place. 
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The “gar.” varies; in some places 15 “girus” make a 
“ gaz,” this is known as the Lahori gaz. The country darzia 
use a “gaz” of 17 “ giras ” in bujing cloth. 

The “foot” =12 inches, is of course the Ensrlish measure 
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The weights used for jewellery and precious metals are 

Prices. Weights 
and Measures. 

Kan kola = one grain of rice. 


Weights and mea- 

Ratti 

... = 8 Kan kolas 

sures. 

Masha 

... = 8 Rattis. 


Tola 

... = 12 Mashas. 


Ordinary weights — 



Sarsai 

... = 18 Mashas. 


Chhitak ... 

... = 3 Sarsai. 


Adh-pao ... 

... = 2 Chhitaks. 


Pao 

... = 4 


Adh-ser 

... = 8 


Ser 

... = 16 


The “ ser,” however, varies in actual weight. It weighs 
sometimes 75 rupees weight, and is known as the “ kachcha ser.” 
This is used in Gujar Khan. The English ser weighs 80 rupees 
or toMs. The Bahidur Shahi ser varies from 85 rupees up to 
one hundred rupees in weight. In Makhad the ser weighs 106 
rupees. This is the heaviest known ser in the district. The 
divisions of the ser arc always the same down to the sarsai. 


All shop-keepers throughout the district now use Govern- 
ment standard measures, but the zamindars among themselves 
trade by the local weight — 


The Doseri 
Dhaia ... 
Dhari ... 
Maund ... 


... — 2 Sers. 



... =40 „ 

or 8 Dharfs. 


Measures of capacity used for measuring grain are : — 

“ Kachehi,” “paropi ” and “chauthai.” These vary in the 
weight of grain they contain from place to place ; they all stand 
for one-fourth of “ choha.” 

Triha — A Clioha. 

Atha cr adh-chohai ... ... ... = f „ 

Choha ... ... ... ... ... =4 Paropis. 

The “ choha ” varies in actual capacity from If sers to 
4^ sers of grain, and the larger and smaller measures vary in 
terms of the “choha.” 


The Khattars do not use the choha, which everywhere else 
is the basis of all grain measurements, but always employ 
Government standard measures of weight instead. 
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The " dhari,” “odhi,” or " atari ” = two chohas. The 
term“odhi ” is only in use among the Pathans of Attock — 

Topa ... — 4 Chohas. 

Nalla ... ... ... ... ... =8 „ 

The “ patar ” is a measure used in some of the hill villages ; 
it varies in capacity up to 20 eers — 

Pai ... ... ... ... =16 Chohas or 4 topas. 

Chali topa ... ... ... =24 Choha. 

Chhatt = 6 Mannds. 


and is only in use in tahsil Pindigheb. 

The “wara” is a measure used for measuring oil. It varies 
in capacity from one holding “ adh-pao weight of oil to one 
holding a pao. 5 ' 


TABLE OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Measures of Length. 

Cloth Measures. 

1 Gira = 3 Finger breadths. 

I Pao ... ... ... = 4 Giras. 

1 Gaz ... ... ... =*:16 Girdsrrfour paos=3G inches. 

Land Measures. 


1 Gith or pao 

1 Hath 

1 Kadara or karu ... 
1 Kan 


... = I Span. 

... = £ Of a gaz. 

... = 7j Gith a plo. 
... = 3 Kadams. 


Square Measures. 


1 Tassu or sarsai ... 
1 Marla 

l Kanal 

I Bigha 
1 Ghomaon... 


... = 1 Square kadam. 

= 9 Sarsai = 30j square yards. 
... =20 Marlas. 

... = 4 Kanals. 

... = 8 Kanals = I acre. 


Measures of weight used for jewellery. 


1 Kfin kola... 
I Ratti 
l Masha 
1 Tola 


... = 1 Grain of rice. 
... = 8 Kan kola. 

... —8 Ratti. 

... =12 Mashas, 


Chapter IV, D 

Prices, Weights 
and Measures 

Weights and mea- 
sures. 
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Ordinary weights. 

Communications 

] Sarsai 

... 

... =18 Mashas. 

Wgighfci and mea- 

l Chhitak 

• •• 

... = 3 Sarsai. 

gores. 

1 Adh-pao ... 


... = 2 Chhitaks. 


1 Pao 


... = 4 „ 


1 Adh-ser ... 


... = 8 „ 


1 Ser 

... 

... =16 


Doseri ... 


... = 2 Sers. 


Dliaia 


... = 2J „ 


Dhari 


... = 5 „ 


Maund ... 


... =40 „ 


Measure i of capacity used for grain, tyc. 


Kachchi, paropi, chauthai ... 

= y of a choha. 

Triha 

— i 

— a >, 

Atha oradh-choha ... ... 

= 5 a choha or 2 paropi. 

Choha ... ... ... ... 

= 4 Paropi, kachchi or chauthai. 

Atara, dhari or odhi 

= 2 Chohas. 

Topa 

= 4 „ 

Nalla 

= 8 „ 

Pai ... ... ... ... 

=16 ,, or 4 topaB. 

Chali topa 

=24 „ 


SECTION E.— COMMUNICATIONS. 

Navigable rivers. Tho Indus river, which forms the western boundary of 
the district for 96 miles, is navigable for large boats of small 
draught as far as Makhad, which is in the south-west corner 
of the district, and to which point the steamers of tho Indus 
Valley Flotilla used to ply. Country boats engaged in carrying 
grain, oilseeds and other merchandise go up as far as Attock, 
but the navigation of the river between Makhad and Attock is 
difficult and dangerous. Above Attock the river, as above 
described on page 1, is shallow and spreads over a wide 
surface. The boats built at Attock and elsewhere on tho Indus 
are of considerable size, and they carry on an extensive trade 
from Peshawar via Attock and Makhad to Sukkar and other 
southern ports on the river. Boats of average size are built to 
carry 60 0 maunds, but larger ones carrying 800 maunds and 
1,000 maunds are not uncommon. The boats of the district 
are all flat bottomed with high stems and sterns, both usually 
covered over to provide shelter and steerage room. They are 
generally constructed of deodar wood and s issu strongly 
clamped together with iron. They are not provided with 
rudders, but are steered with huge bladed oars, and worked by 
means of a pair of large oars near the bow, each handled by 
from three to five men. 
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There are two colonies of boatmen and their families on 
the river bank ; one at Mallah-Tola, a suburb of Attock, and 
one at Makhad. A revenue assignment which was made to 
them under a former Government was continued to the Attock 
boatmen by the British Government, amounting to Rs. 1,095 
per annum. 

There can be no doubt that the maintenance of this jugir 
was a wise policy on the part of Govern ipent, as it was very 
necessary to maintain a strong hold over the boatmen, who 
managed the ferry-boats, which during the flood season, when 
the bridge-of-boats had to be broken up, was a matter of 
difficulty and danger, and the only means of crossing the river. 
As regards Attock itself, the railway bridge, with its sub-way, 
has superseded the bridge-of-boats, and the occupation of many 
of the mallahs has thus gone. Some of them have migrated 
to Khushalgarh, where there is a bridge-of-boats on the road 
from Rawalpindi to Kohat, and a ferry has to bo worked in 
time of flood. Eight boats are now kept at Khushalgarh, 32 at 
Makhad, and 6 at Attock. 

There is no bridge-of-boats now at Makhad, the only one 
maintained in the district being that at Khushalgarh. 

The following is a list of the ferries and mooring places on 
the Indus, with the distances between them .— 


Name of River. 

Station. 

Distance in 
miles. 

Remarks. 

Indus 

Attock 

... 

Railway bridge with sab* 
way for travellers. 
Mooring place and ferry. 


Haro 

10 

Mooring place for conn* 
try boats. 


Bagh Nilab ... , 

7 

Ditto and ferry. 


Sujanda ... ... | 

S 

Mooring place for conn- 
try boats. 


Bata 

5 

Ditto. 


Pari 

4 

Ditto and ferry. 


Nara 

5 

Ditto. 


Dandi 

5 - 

Ditto. 


Mahri Japwal ... 

5 

Ditto. 


KhashaJgarb 

1 

5 l 

j 

A boat bridge and moor- 
ing place for conn try 
boats. 


Ziarat Bela 

8 

Mooring place for coun- 
try boats and ferry. 


1 Makhad ... 

32 

Ferry and mooring place. 


I Bakhwan 

4 

Ferry by country boats 
and mooring place. 


Kani ... 

3 

i 

Ditto. 


Sarndt, or inflated goat skins, are also nsed for cross- 
ing the Indus at the following places : — Sojanda-Bata, Khnra 
Khel, Garki Matanni, W stisa', Painda, Kamilpur Alam, Daman, 


Chapter IV, E- 
Communication!. 

Navigable rivers. 
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Chapter IV, E. Mallah, Aba Bakr, Adalzai, Tatari, Salem Khan, Asghar, 
_ tHra+i nn c ^asin, Momanpur, Jalalia, Abdul Rahman, and Shinka, all 
N . , , . ' with the exceptions of Sujanda-Bata above the Attock rail* 

aviga e rirers. bridge, are in the Chhachh ilaka. These sarnas simply 

consist of a large inflated goat skin with a strap to go across 
the neck, and one for each of the rider’s legs to be thrust 
through. The skin can be inflated at pleasure, and their 
owners will cross even rapid and dangerous rivers on them with 
great skill. * 

The Jhelum, which forms the eastern boundary of the dis> 
trict for 72 miles, is not navigable throughout any part of that 
distance. The bed is rocky and the stream very rapid, and of 
very variable depth. Much timber is floated down the river 
in rafts and logs from the forests of Kashmir, but this is the 
only traffic on its waters. The only boats in use on its surface 
are those at the ferries, a list of which, with the distances 
between them, is given here. There is a good deal of traffic at 
some of these ferries between British and Kashmir territory. 


Name of river. 

Station. 

Distance in 
miles. 

Remarks. 

Jhelum 

Kbodar 

16 miles from 
Murree. 

Ferry only. 


Serri 

3 

Ditto. 


Malot 

6 

Ditto. 


Ram Patan 

12 

Ditto. 


Lachhman 

8 

Ditto. 


Oan 

12 

Ditto. 


Salgr£on ... 

12 

Ditto. 


Dangalli 

12 

Ditto. 


Hill 

G 

Ditto. 


Bagham ... 

n 

i 

Ditto. 


There are four ferry boats kept on the Jhelum in the 
Murree tahsil, four in the Kahuta tabsil, and five in the Gujar 
Khan tahsil. 


In addition to these ferries, sarnas or inflated goat 
skins are kept at the following places, by aid of which natives 
of these tracts make a practice of crossing the river : — 

Hi! near Anwali, Piota of Kuranna Kalan, Kullari, Bari- 
mdr Bariaka in Malot Sattian, all in tahsil Murree ; and at 
Kanand, Karot, Sang (of Janhatal), Soa, Banahil, and Balimah 
in tahsil Kahuta. 

Railway and rail- The North-Western Railway runs through the district 
ay station*. from Missa to Attock, and a branch line runs from Golra Junction 
to Khushalgarh. The total mileage of railway in the district 
is 164, of which 96 miles are on the main tine and 68 miles 
on the Kohat-Khushaigarh branch. 
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The stations on the main line are as follows : — 


Chapter IV> E. 


North-Western Railway. Communications 

Railway and rail* 

Length of main line and branches of North-Western Railway , way stations. 

Rdioalpiudi District. 


Main 

LINE. 


Khcmialcarh Branch. 


1 

j Mileage 

I . ® I 
o a 1 
| J3,2 

1 % 


Mileage 

• 33 

o a 
-a O 

Name of station. 

| from 
‘Kiamari 

1 

j p "ot j 

[go! 1 

3 £ '! 

Name of fetation. 

from 

Kiamari. 

‘ 

g » 

O, {3 

c3 a> 

O 

** 

Beginning of Ra- 



Lawrencepur .. 

1,0375 

1 

oil 

walpindi District 
Missa Keswal 

H51IJ 

:k;o 

Milo. 

oi 

Camp Bel Ipur ... 
Attack bridge 

1,0405 

8 $ 

Gujar Khan 


of ; 

station 

1 ,0ool 

81 

Mandra 

0741 

Si 1 

End of Rawal- 



Riwat 

0835 

Oi . 

pindi district. 

1,055? 

J 

Hoomack * 

087-} 

H 

Golra Junction 

1,0051 

0 

Bohan 

Rawalpindi Kalch- 

00 0} 

2 i , 

Kutbal X ... j 

Fatehjang ... i 

1,019} 

1,026| 

13f 

7 

eri % 

0.94V 

si 

Gaggan * ... j 

1,034} 1 

75 

Rawalpindi 

090} 

21 

Chantra + ... j 

1,042-; 1 

8S i 

-Bokra * ... 

1,001 i 

41 

Kahal § . 1 

1.04 63 

4 

Golra Junction ... 

1.005.V 

41 

Basal X ... \ 

1,051 

41 

Sangi Jani + 

1,012 | 

fil 

I’ind Sultaui } : 

1.054] . 

‘i ' 

Serai Kala 

l,0ll>a j 

41 : 

Road > j 

,S ‘ I 

Hasau-Abdal 

1,020 I 

o; 

Langur ... I 

1,000 

ill 

Burhan 

1,0325 

ns 

Kliufehalgarh ... , 

1,075] 

01 

Nore.— Length uf Norths i -ui u R iiuvm , l».««a!piz.'J: Di^tiiei - 

Mile-. 

-Main Line tr 

otn Mi-^a to .Ul.h,K 


... 

Khuslul^arh Branch irom (Joint to Khu-haJ^.u Ji 

Total 

.. ... 7<Pf7 

... ltf6’2U> 


* Crossing stations yet opened lor (no traffic. 

t Sangi Jam crossing station made over to th ’ Traffic Department < :n Jot h Juno 1*'!*). 

7 Flag station". 

§ Crossing station closed. 

Those marked (J) are only flag-stations/'' at which no 
buildings have been built, and at which the Mail trains do not 
stop. Platforms and buildings were erected at Kutbal, Gaggan 
and Kahal on the branch line, but owing to the small amount 
of traffic no establishment is maintained at these places which 
are now treated as flag-stations only. 

It is expected that the new alignments in connection with 
the improvements of the gradient between Jhelum and Rawal- 
pindi will be opened in 189o, stations Riwat, Hoomack and 
iSohan would then disappear, and would be replaced by new 
stations near Ladhra Siala and Khana. The new lme between 
Jhelum and Rawalpindi will be four miles longer than the old 
line, and the mileage of Rawalpindi and all stations north of it 
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Chapter IV, E. would be increased accordingly. New railway 
Communications recen ^y been completed to the arseual and to the 

Railway and 
way station. 


sidings have 
Brewery. A 

new line of railway is in progress of construction to connect up 
Mari, on the Sind-Sugar Railway, with Attock ; this new line 
would be 96 miles long. At present, owing to financial difficul- 


Metalled and urn 
metallad r«ad3. 


ties, construction is being proceeded with only on the northern 
section near Campbellpore. The line passes through a difficult 
country, necessitating some 2| miles of tunnelling and many 
large bridges, running up to 150 feet high. 

The metalled roads of the district are the Grand Trunk 
road, which traverses the district from Missa to Attock, the 
Rawalpindi-Kohat road, and the Rawalpindi-Kashmir mad. 

The Grand Trunk road is kept in excellent repair, and is 
still much used notwithstanding the existence of the railway, 
though there is nothing like the traffic on it that there once was. 

The Rawalpindi-Kohat road is now of comparatively little 
consequence since the construction of the Khushalgarh line of 
railway, and is not thoroughly metalled throughout, but is fit 
for wheeled traffic. 

The road to Murive for tin* first 22 miles out of Rawalpindi 
is fairly level and easily maintained, - but for the last 5 miles it 
is very steep, and as it runs through much sandstone formation 
it is not easy to keep it in good order. Ten miles from Rawal- 
pindi the road crosses a water-course, usually dry, which in 
heavy raius becomes a ro uuiug torrent, and stops all traffic, 
rarely, however, for more than a few hours. Several fatal 
accidents have occurred at this spot, owing to the attempt to 
cross while the torrent was in flood. 

The uhl road beyond Murroe towards Kashmir only runs 
for 12 miles in the Rawalpindi district, and is not metalled or 
fit for wheeled traffic. 

The new Kashmir road, which has been lately opened is 
metalled and suitable for traffic of all kinds. A considerable 
detour had to bo taken to make it so. There are 150 miles of this 
road iu the Rawalpindi district. The construction of this road 
has required much labor, and has been a matter of considerable 
difficulty owing to the tendency to landslips duriog the rainy 
season. 

A mail t<>nga runs throughout the year from Rawalpindi to 
.Murrec, and there are two Companies which run tongas during 
ihe season, accomplishing the journey from Rawalpindi to Mui'ree 
in about six hours, and from Murree to Rawalpindi in about 
four hours ; and maintain bullock trains. Tlicro is a toll on 
this road, at which high rates are charged on all kinds of traffic. 
Tongas now run through from Rawalpindi to Biiramulla in 
Kashmir. 

A mail cart runs daily from Hasan Abdul to Abbottabad 
and vice versa. 
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A. list of camping-grounds and halting-places on these roads 
is given here : — 

Route. 

Halting places. 

Distance in 
miles. 

Remark*. 

p 

Bhurakao ... ... 1 

in* 

Encamping-gronnd, dak bungalow. 

s K 1 

Tret | 

121 

Eneamping-gronnd, dak bungalow, 

E w ( 

ss 

Murreo .. ! 

13'. j 

mi rdf. 

Hotels ; mv\< i and encamping- 

j 

I 

1 

ground at Sunny bank. 


fin jar Khan . , 

ir» 

Encatnpinsr-pronnd. District 


(it Mlu SmIiUWI 

.1 heinm 
disti i r* ) 

Mandra ... .. 

b. ngalow. 

Encamping-ground and 


Biwat 

ii 

Kncnmping-gronnd and snrui. 

§ ! 

Rawalpindi . .... 

U! 

Encamping-ground, dak bun- 

! 

y. 

Sangjani . . 

1 1 

"alow, and hotel*. 

Zitr.h and oncamping-ground. 


Smai Kala 

ft 

Encamning-gronnd, D. P. W. bun- 

< 

02 

Hasan A 1x1:1 1 

galow : nnnietalled road towards 
Haz/irn rnns froin this place. 

!* Eneampmg-grounrl, zardi, dak ban- 


Hnti i 

galow : metalled road to Abbot - 
i tabad branches off. 

1." E nca m pm "-ground and private 


Attork 

i mi ; ‘ ■ (an unmetaded road rnns to- 
ward"’ Haznd. 1>. P. W bungalow- 
12 Encamping-gronnd, dak bungalow. 


o 

Xnngazi , , 

1 l 

Ewnniping-gronnd 


Fateh j mg 

! ."> 

7'ncan'ping-irP‘MTid. District 



bungalow. 

X. £4 

1 finggfin . . 

ill 

j Eneamping-ground 

0 * H 
(J < 

; Kamil pur 

i<> 

1 »1M M 

jjf C 

j Find Snlfiini 

12 

, Sat'h, and Di-mVt bungalow. 


j Jand 

11 

1 Diftiiel bungalow, encamp - 




1 ing-gronnd. 

5 5 

Murree 


Camping gn *nnd — hotel*. 

71 

Dewal 

, 1 1 

; F'wamping-grouml, -/rib. and dak 

hi 


1 

1 bungalow. 


The most important nnmetnllnl ron<7« nf flip district are 
from Rawalpindi to Kahnta (2.°> milc-A, whence several branch 
roads, fit for camel traffic, pvm-ved r* « i lit- different ferries on 
the Jhelum, Oan, Salgraon, Lachhinan. and from which a 
mountain road runs across the hills, via Karor and Parhana, to 
Murree (24 miles), meeting? the i!£waipindi-K<>fli road in the 
Xarni valley. From Rawalpindi to Murree, through Karor 
direct (4ii miles!. Rawalpindi thrmujli Kiin and on to Murree 
through Antruri. Rawalpindi t* » (‘h-mnira .'22 miles) and on to 
Fhakwal, and Rawalpind' to Tal iiraiiir. 

Roads also run from the Grand Trunk road at Riwiir to 
Kalar and to Kahuta (12 mile?) and branches to tho various 
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Chapter IV, E. 

Communications- 

Metalled and un- 
mptalled roads. 


ferries. From Riwat to Banda (14 miles') and Riwat to Basali 
(18 miles). Rawalpindi to Kotli up the Narai valley (32 miles), 
and thence to Murree (14 miles) from Kotli. From Rawalpindi 
direct to Hazara across the Margalla range, and from the Grand 
Trunk road at Kala-ka-sarai and again from Hasan Abdttl to 
Abbottabad, and from Sangjaui to Fatehjang (15 miles), and 
from Kala-ka-Sarai to Fatehjang (13 miles). 


A military road runs from Attock to Makhad (74 miles), 
via Chhoi and Pind Snltani. A metalled road has been 
constructed between the Lawrencepur station a.nd Hazro via 
Hatti. Other roads run from Hazro to Hatti and Campbellpur 
and thence to join the Attock-Makhad road at Chhoi, - from 
Hazro to Kolian ; from Hasan Abdal to Fatehjang (16 miles) ; 
from Hazro to Gondal (9 miles). Campbellpur to Akliori and on 
to Fatehjang (20 miles) ; from Pind Sultani to Pindigheb (18 
miles) and Pindigheb to Makhad (31 miles). From Fatehjang 
to Dandi Dhok Rahinat and on to Kalabagh and Talagang. 
Jand to Maira and on to Talagang. Jand to Pindigheb (18 
miles). From Pindigheb to Pari and out into the Jhelum 
district, and Pindigheb to Kot Maliaran and on to Chakwal. 

A broad unmetalled road runs from the Grand Trunk road 
at Maudra through .Jatli (34 miles) to Chakwal, and from 
Gujar Khan to join this road at Jatli. From Gujar Khan to 
Bagham (16 miles) ; from Maudra to Kallar (10 miles), whence 
roads run to each of the ferries at Daugalli, Salgraon, Oan and 
to Bewal, to Kahuta (14 miles) and to Riwat (14 miles). A 
great many cross roads meet at Kallar. A road runs from 
Fatehjang to Talagang, and one from Fatehjang to Chauntra 
(26 miles). 

There arc no roads properly so called at all in the hills. 
The road from Rawalpindi to Murree via Bliarakao and Tret 
and on to Dewal is the only one fit throughout for camels, hut 
bridle-paths in addition to those mentioned above run from the 
various ferries to Murree, from Murree to Karor through Chaka, 
and from Tiin da to Kotli, uud Tanda to .Murree. There are 
other village paths but none requiring mention. Six miles of 
the Murrco-Abhottabad road through Chhanglagalli lie in this 
district. 


Encamping. There are in all 31 recognized camping-grounds in the 
grounds. district: — 

Seven in tahsfl Rawalpindi — at Rawalpindi, Riwat, 
- Sangjani, Kala-ka-sarai, Usman Kliattar, on the road from 

Kala-ka-sarai to Hazara, and Naugazi. 

Six in tahsil Attock — Hasan Abdal, Saidan Baoli or Hatti, 
Attock, Hazro, Campbellpur, Chhoi, on the road from A.ttock to 
Makhad, 

Two in Fatehjang — Fatehjang and Gaggan. 

Eight in tahsil Pindigheb — Kamilpur, Pind Snltani, Jand 
Lambidhan in the Kala Chitta hills, on the road from Makhad 
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to Attock ; Jaba between Jand and Makhad, Lakarmar, on the Chapter IV , E- 
same road, Makhad, lliatti Nur Ahmad Shall, on the road from Communications. 
Fatehjang to Pindigheb. Encamping- 

One in Kahuta at the head-quarters of the tahsil. grounds. 

Four in tahsil Murree — at Tret, Sunnybank, Dewal and 
Karor, on the road from .Rawalpindi to Murree, c iu Karor. 

Three in Gujar Khan — Gujar Khan, Mandra, and Jatli on 
the road from Mandra to Chakwal. 

Dak Bungalows provided with servants and furniture are Dak Bungalows, 
only to be found at Rawalpindi, Bharakao, Tret, Dewal, Hasan 
Abdal and Attock. 

District or Police bungalows are to be found at Fatehjang, District, or Police 
at Jand, Dandi, near Pindigheb, Thatti Nur Ahmad Shah, and bm 'S al °ws. 

Pmd Snltaui, in Pindigheb; and at Parhana, Karor and Kotli, 
in the Murree tahsil and at Kahuta. These are provided with 
furniture but no seivants, and are reserved for the use of Police 
and District Officers, except under special permission. 

There are 3i> taniis in the district, 18 belonging to 
Government and 18 to private individuals, on the various roads of 
the district. Of the 18 private mrais, 1 1 are in Ritwalpindi itself. 

There is very tine private sanii with a handsome frontage at 
Bangjani, built by Birdur Sojtin Biugh, but owing to the 
opening of the Railway it is now almost deserted. 

Communications have vastly improved since Colonel, 

Cracroft wrote his report, but owing to the rough and uneven 
surface of the district, they still leave much to be desired. 

Carts are much more common than they used to be, but can 
still only bo used on the mam lines of communication. The 
country roads are never fit for wheels. 

The following is a list of the post offices in the district : — Post offices and 

telegraphs. 


Sarfiis. 


Suitability of roads 
for wheeled traffic. 


Po 

S5 

NnniP** i 

S t 

Murree 

■i 

Clifden 


Gharial 

4 

Goragalli 

5 I 

Kuldana 

o ! 

Thoba 

7 

To pa 

8 

Dewat 

0 

Karor 

'10 

K oh a I a 

in j 

Kuth 


De*rri)*tion of Post 

Remarks. 

Divbur^ing 

M. O. S. B. & C 

Sub-OMieo 

M. 11. & S. B. 

lb» ... 1 

C. M. O. & S. !’•- 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

J)o. 

Do. 

Do. 

M.n.is P- 

{•ranch Office ... . 

D... 

Do ... ! 

Do. 

Do. ... j 

r. m. t> a- s. i: 

Do . ; 

M n. A- s n. 
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12 

13 

14 

15 
1G 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 


1 

! Names of Post Offices. 

i 

! 

Description of Post 
Offices. 

Remarks. 

. 



Rawalpindi 
Attock 
Campbellpnr 
Fatelijang 
Gnjar Khan 
Hasan Abdal 
Hazro 
Kahuta 
Lalkurti Bazar 
M andra 
Rawalpindi city 
Rawalpindi Kutchery 


24 I West Ridge 


25 

2G 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 


Bahtar 
Basal 
Domel 
Landabazar 
Mohulla jhangi 
Chakri-Dhairi 
Dera Khalsa 
Golra 

Kala-ka-sani 


34 

Kirpa 

35 

Kuri 

36 

Riwat 

37 

Sangri 

38 

Sayad par 

39 

Shahala Ditta 

40 

Siala 

41 

Sohan 

42 

Takhtpari 

43 

Tret 

44 

rdkowAI 

45 , 

Jailor 

46 

.land 

47 

Khanda 

48 

Kot Fateh Khan 

49 

hangar 

50 

Makhad 

51 

Kara 

52 

Pindigheh 

53 

Thatta 

54 ! 

Bewal 


do 

5G 

57 

58 

59 
GO 
61 
02 

03 

04 

05 

60 
07 


Darn Bhoda 

Derabnkshian 

Dhangdeo 

Dowlatalla 

Guliana 

Kaziau 

Knntriala 

Snkho 

Sayad Kasrawan 
Bnrhan 
Harro Bridge 
Wah 

Gorgnshti 


Disbursing 

Snb-Offire 

Do. 

Do. 

■ Do. 

Do. 

: Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 
Do 
' Do 
Do 
Do. 

Branc|, ogj ro 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


C. M. O. & S. B. 
I M. O. & S. B. 
Do. 

j Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

| C. M. O. & S. B. 
M. O. & S. B. 
Do. 

Do. 

C. M. O. & S. B. 
Do. 

Do. 

; m. n. & s. b. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

C. M. O. & S. B. 
M. O. & S. B. 

M. <). Sr S 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 


B, 
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o 

& 

Names of Post Offices. 

Description of Post 
Offices. 

Remarks. 

G8 

Lawrencepnr 

Branch Office 

M. 0. <fe S. B. 

09 

Choa Bhagtan ... 

Do. 

Do. 

70 

Kallar 

Do. 

Do. 

71 

Matore 

Do. 

Do. 

72 

N ara 

Do. 

Do. 

73 

Thoya 

Do. ... 

Do. 

74 

Basali 

Do. 

Do. 

75 

Banda 

Do. 

Do. 

76 

Chak Beli 

Do. 

Do. 

77 

Chaim tra . . 

Do. 

Do. 

78 

Gungrila 

Do. 

Do. 

79 

Harnaul 

Do 

Do. 

80 

Kalian 

Do 

Do. 


Note.— "O. ” = Combined Post and Telegraph Office ; “M. O. ” — Money Order Office 
“ S. B. ” == Saving Bank. 
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Post offices and 
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A telegraph line runs along the whole length of the main 
line of the railway, and along the branch line to Khushalgarh 
and thence to Kohat; and another line runs to Murree, whence 
it is continued to the various military stations in the Gallies. 
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CHAPTER Y. 


SECTION A.— ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE. 

Cha pter V, A. The Administration of the Rawalpindi district consist 

Administration. a Deputy Commissioner with usually five Assistants or Extra 


and Finance. Assistants, and a District Judge 
Execnt ire and 
Judicial. 


One of these Assistants has his head-quarters at Attock, 
and is in charge of what is known as the Attock Subdivision, 
comprising the two tahsils of Attock and Pindigheb. 


During the hot weather months there is always a European 
Assistant Commissioner posted at Murree in charge of that sub- 
division, but he does not usually remain in the district in the 
cold weather. 


The district forms part of the division of the same name 
which has its head-quarters also at Rawalpindi, and the Deputy 
Commissioner is subordinate to the Commissioner of the Rawal- 
pindi Division. A Divisional Judge is also posted at Rawalpindi 
to whom the District Judge is subordinate. 

Each tahsil is in charge of a Tahsildar assisted by a Naib, 
except in Murree where the work is not heavy enough to require 
a Naib-Tahsildar. It is also very doubtful whether there is any 
necessity for a Naib-Tahsildar at Kahuta. 


The subordinate Revenue staff consists of one district 
kanungo, 23 kanungos, and 327 patwaris and 22 naib-patwaris 
thus distributed by tahsils : — 


Tah&ie. 

Ka.vcju.os. 

Patwaris. 

Office. 

Field. 

Total. 

t-t 

'3} 

£ 

*3 

P-. 

eo 

-a 

'33 

5Zi 

Total. 

Rawalpindi 

1 

3 j 4 

ii-t 

4 

68 

Attock 

1 

1 2 . 3 

60 

3 

63 

Kahuta 

1 

2 3 

35 

.3 

38 

Murree .. ... 

1 

1 2 

20 

2 

22 

Pindigheb 

1 

2 3 

40 

3 

43 

Gujar Khan 

1 

3 4 

64 

4 

68 

Fatehjang ... 

1 

2 3 

44 ; 

3 

47 

Deputy Commissioner's Office ... 

1 

1 

1 

... j 



Total 

8 

13 23 

i 

CO 

22 

349 
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There are usually three Munsiffs attached to the district 
who sit two at head-quarters, one at Gujar Khan. A Munsiff 
is also posted at Murree during the hot weather. All the 
Munsiffs of the district have jurisdiction over the whole district, 
but the Munsiff at Gujar Khan hears cases from tahsils Gujar 
Khan and Ivahuta. 

There is a Cantonment Magistrate in the Rawalpindi 
cantonment, and a Bench of Honorary Magistrates in the 
Rawalpindi city. There are seven of these Honorary 
Magistrates. The Bench in 1893 consisting of the following 
gentlemen : — 

1. Fir Sadr Din. of Malta Hotar. 

2. iS.iyad Amir Haidar Shall. 

3 Sirdar Tarn Singh 

t. Malik Khaz.'iu Singh. Kahil 

o. Jail a Sov t Ram. 

6. Raja ICarmdad Khan 

7. Nabi Bakhsh, Khoja. 

In addition to the Bench of Honorary Magistrates for the 
town of Rawalpindi there arc the following Honorary Magis- 
trates in the district : — 

1. Mr. Dhanjibhoy F. Commodore, Khan Bahadur, 

1st class — Jurisdiction, Rawalpindi district. 

2. Malik Aulia Khan, of Pindigheb, 3rd class — Juris- 

diction, 36 villages in the Pina Sultani Police 
station circle. 

3. Sirdar Sujan Singh, Rni Bahadur, 2nd class — 

Jurisdiction, tahsil Rawalpindi. 

4. Bedi Gurhakhsh Singh, of Kallar, 3rd class — Juris- 

diction, tahsils ICahuta and Gujar Khan, except 
the village Dauiatalla in tahsil Gujar Khan. 
o. Sirdar Muhammad Ali Khan, of Kot, 3rd class — 
Jurisdiction, 18 villages in tahsil Fatehjang. 

A Hindu and a Muhammadan always sit together to try 
cases. The Bench has the powers of a second class Magistrate. 

Muhammad Husain Khan, son of Fateh Khan, of Kot, is 
invested with the powers of ’a Magistrate of the 3rd class, with- 
in his ji'g'f, and Gholam Muhammad Khan, always known as the 
Khan of Makhad, was invested with Magisterial powers within 
the Makhad ihika, but this latter is now dead. 

There is a large jail at the head-quarters of tho district .1 
witli accommodation for 915 prisoners, 60 female and S55 
male. It is fine stone building, on tho radiating system, and is 
now and lias been for the last five years extremely healthy, 
though it has not always been so. Convicts are sent to it from 
the neighbouring districts of Pe.-Jiawar, K-di;i t and Jhelnm for 
want of room in the jails of those districts. Escape" from this 
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Felice force. 


jail are not frequent, only 13 having occurred within the last five 
years. The accommodation in the jail is ample. The manu- 
facture of rugs, darries, blankets, sacking cloth, munj matting, 
paper and the practice of lithography are the principal re- 
munerative occupations of the prisoners in the jail. There is 
also a large jail garden. 

Statistics of criminal trials, of police enquiries, and 
convicts in jail for the last five years will be found in Tables 
Nos. XL, XL! and XLII. 


The police force of the district is controlled by a District. 
Superintendent of Police with one or more Assistants. There 
are also five Inspectors of Police, of whom two are usually 
Europeans; 26 Deputy Inspectors; 135 Sergeants divided into 
three grades; 31 Mounted Policemen; and 832 Constables 
divided into two grades. 


The strength of the police force as given in the Report for 
1893 is given here— 


Distribution. 


Class of Police. 

1 

j 

Total 

strength. 

Standing , 
Guards. i 

Protection 

and 

detection. 

District (Imperial) ... 

729 

149 

580 

Cantonment ... 

125 


125 

Municipal 

160 

1 

166 

Total 

1,020 

149 

871 


In addition to this police force there are in the district 
1,032 village watchmen. These are paid at the rate of from 
Rs. 3 to 4 per mensem, except in the mountainous tahsfls of 
Murree and Kahuta, where they are paid chiefly in grain, being 
given only Rs. 4 per annum in cash. 

There are 2! police stations (tlianas), and 16 small ones 
(chaukis) and 27 cattle-pounds. 

These are distributed over the district as follows : — 


Inhsil Rawalpindi . — Thdnu.s — Rawalpindi city, Rawalpindi 
cantonments, Rawalpindi, Eiwat lihai akao and Sangjani. 
Catfle-poumh— Rawalpindi city, Rawalpindi cantonments, Rawal- 
pindi, fcangjani, Eivat, Liharakao. 

TahsU Ail.icL . — 7 hinds — Hn«sau Abdul, Hazro, Attock. 
Chaukis — LLtrun, Hazro, Jadid, Saidan Baili, Attock, Chohi, 
Malaki-Tola. Cattle-pounds — Hasan Abdul, Hazro, Attock, 
Choi. 
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Taha'il Pindiqheb. — Thdnas — Pindigheb, Pind Sultani, Charter V, A- 
Makhad. Chaukls — Jand, IChewra, Lambidhan, Nara. Cattle- Administration 
'pounds — Pind Sultani, Makhad, Pindigheb, Narara, Jand. and Finance- 

p 0 ]ice iurce. 

Tahsil Fatehjang . — Thdnas — Fatehjang, Chauntra. Cattle- 
pounds — Fatehjang, Chauntra. 

Tahsil Gujar Khan. —Thdnas — Jatli, Gujar Khan, Mandra. 

Cattle-pounds — Jatli, Gujar Khan, Mandra. 

Tahsil Kahuta. — 1 hands — Kallar, Kahuta. Cattle-pounds 
— Kallar, Kahuta. 

Tahsil Murree. — Thdnas — Murree, Kotii. Chaukls — Karor, 

Dewal, Tret, Sila, Goragalli. Cattle-pounds — Kotii, Karor, 

Murree, Dewal, Tret. 

The district is within the Rawalpindi Police circle under 
the control of a Deputy Inspector-General of Police, who has 
his head-quarters in Rawalpindi. 

There are no criminal tribes in the district proclaimed 
under the Act. 

The gross revenue collections of the district for Grow revenue 
the last 2o years, so far as they are made by the Financial collections. 
Commissioner, are shown in Table No. XXVII I ; while 
Tables Nos. XXIX, XXXIII, XXXIV and XXXV give 
further details for Land Revenue, Excise, License lax and 
Stamps, respectively. 

There is only one distillery for the manufacture of native 
spirits in the district situated at Rawalpindi. Fifteen thousand 
soven hundred and fourteen gallons of European liquors, 0,05/ 
gallons of rum, and 9,91)2 gailotis of country spirits are returned 
as having been consumed in 1892-93. 

The consumption of European liquors by the inhabitants 
of the city and district is yearly increasing in preference to 
countrv spirit, but the consumption of both lias grpatly 
increased of late years with the increase of population. Culti- 
vation of the poppy is carried on to a very limited extent, 
the opium produced being us-*d only by the cultivators them- 
selves, and not for purposes of trade. In 1S85- Mi ; 19 acies 
were grown, in 1893, Jo acn s were grown. 

There is now' no establishment connected with the Salt 
Department in the district. 

The Punjab District Board Act, XX of 1883, was District Bcunl* a- - 
extended to the Rawalpindi district by Punjab Government. 

Caret te. Notification N<>. 2473, of the 8th November 1882, and 
a District Board of the 2nd class was established and on mo 
into existence on the 7th July !*''<>, in accordance with 
Government Punjab Notification Nos. 129, 130 and 132, dated 
7th Julv 18*11. 
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. , . TT ,. Government Notification No. 181, dated 7th July 1886, wholly 
and¥fnance 0U a PP°' I ited members, of whom 77 are non-official, and 11 

District Boards . 

and Municipalities. m. ... . , 

ilie ex-officio members are : — 

The Deputy Commissioner, Chairman. 

The Civil Surgeon, Rawalpindi. 

Inspector of Schools, Rawalpindi circle 
executive Engineer, Rawalpindi Provincial Division. 
Tahsildar of Rawalpindi. 


Ditto 

Attock. 

Ditto 

Kahuta. 

Ditto 

Murree. 

Ditto 

Pindigheb. 

Ditto 

Gujar Khau. 

Ditto 

Fatehjang. 


No local or tahsil Boards have been established. 

The Board meets 'at Rawalpindi for the disposal of business, 
generally once a quarter, or ofteuer if the state of the business 
requires meetings to be assembled more frequently. 

In the last official year of 1892-93 the income of the 
Board was Rs. 89,015, and the expenditure Rs. 90,780, the 
details of which are exhibited in the subjoined table : — 


Ixcomi. , Kxim ndiitke. 
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There are a few municipalities : — 


1. 

2. 

Murree, 

Rawalpindi, 

j- of the 1st class. 

3. 

Attock, 

) 

4. 

Hazro, 

>of the 2nd class. 

5. 

Pindigheb, 

f 


The Municipal Committees aro composed of ex-offirio, 
nominated and elected members. 

The following table shows how each Committee is consti- 
tuted : — 


COMMITTEL. 

Number of members. 

Ex-oj}icio.' 

] 

Nominated. i Elected. 

Total. 

Murree 

4 

8 

VJ 

Rawalpindi 

3 

3 ; Il> 

IS 

Attock ... 

a 

i 0 

1) 

llazro 

a 

1 ! 8 

v> 

Pindigheb 

4 

8 | 

13 


Of the 12 members of the Murree Municipal Committee, 
the four ex-officio members consist of Deputy Commissioner, 
President, Assistant Commissioner, Vice-President, Civil Sur- 
geon and Executive Engineer, Rawalpindi Provincial Division, 
and the eight elected members are elected by qualified European 
and native house proprietors. 

The three ex-officio member-! of the Rawalpindi Committee 
are the Deputy Commissioner, the Civil Surgeon, and the 
Tahsildar. The four nominated members are appointed by 
Government, and tho 12 elected members represent the 12 
wards into which the city has been divided for election 
purposes. 

Of the Attock Committee, the three ex-officio members aro 
the Assistant Commissioner, Attock, the Tahsildar of Attock, 
and Native Medical Officer, Attock, and the six elected members 
represent the six wards of the city. 

Of the Llazro Committee, t lie three f.c-n/]i<io members aro 
the Assistant Commissioner or Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
Attock, and the Tahsildar, Attock, Assistant *Surgeon, llazro, 
and eight elected members represent the wards of the towu. 

The four ex-officio members of the Pindigheb Municipality 
are the Deputy Commissioner, President, the Assistant Com- 
missioner or Extra Assistant Commissioner, Attock, tho 
Tahsildar, Pindigheb, and Assistant Surgeon iu charge of tho 
dispensary. The 12 nominated members are appointed by 
Government, and represent the interest of the different classes 
of the inhabitants of the city. 
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The Committees, as existing, are constituted under tlio- 
rule3 framed by Government under Act IV of 1873, but the 
new Punjab Municipal Act XIII of 1884 has br>en extended to 
the several municipalities, and the election rules framed under 
that Act will be shortly brought into force in aU except Pindi- 
gheb, into which it is not proposed to introduce the elective 
system. The committee of this municipality will consequently 
consist wholly of nominated members as at present. 


The chief source of income in the Murree Municipality is 
deiived from taxes on houses and lands, and in the other 
municipalities from the octroi duty. 


Table No. XXXVI gives the income and expenditure from 
district funds which are controlled by a committee consisting 
of 77 members selected by the Deputy Commissioner from 
among the leading men of the various tahsils, and the eleven 
usual ex-officio members, and the Deputy Commissioner as 
President. 

Table No. XLV gives statistics for municipal taxation, 
while the municipalities themselves are noticed in Chapter VI. 
The income from provincial properties for the last five years 
is shown below : — 


Source of income. 

ISSO-OO. 

’ 

1800-01. 

1801-02 

1802-03 

1S03-04. 

Ferries with beat bridges 

JU. 

II=i. 

in. 

. 

IN. 

IN. 

Ferries without do. 

3.013 

3 220 

3,201 

3.123 

3,0/0 

Staging bungalows, &c. ... 

2,350 ' 

2,004 

2,000 

2.31,8 

2,417 

Fncam ping-grounds 

2,230 ; 

2, SSI 

2. 140 

2,230 

2,118 

Cattle-pounds ... . . 

3,010 

3,330 

3,010 

3,504 

4,428 

Xaziil properties ... 

121 | 

1 

231 

211 

207 

110 

Total 

11.033 

12,501 

12. ."1 5 

0,5 10 ^ 

| 

12,133 


The ferries, bungalows, and encamping-grounds have 
already been noticed on pages 2 12 and 213 and the cattle-pounds 
on page 2 IS. Of the i muil properties, the most valuable, pecuni- 
arily, are the gardens at various tahsil head-quarters and the 
park at Rawalpindi, while those of antiquarian interest are 
the old Buddhist Tope and other ruins at Manikiala, the old 
saraia at lliwrit and Sarai-Ivala, and the tomb of Nur Mahal, 
one of Jahangir’s Queens, and the adjacent tank at Hasan 
Abdal. Near the last named place is the picturesque garden 
of W ah and the ruins of a pleasure palace, once .■ f.-v.u-ite 
summer resort of the emperors, which were forme. ly n:izal 
property, but have been made over to Muhammad Uayat Khan, 
Assistant Commissioner, on condition of his not allowing them 
to fall into further decay. Figures for other Government 
estates are given in Table No. XVII, and they and their 
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proceeds are noticed in the succeeding section of this chapter, 
in which the laud revenue administration of the district is 
treated of. 

There were at the close of 1893-94, 435 indigenous schools 
of all kinds in the district, for hoys, and 223 for girls. The indi- 
genous schools for boys have, since the date of the last Settle- 
ment Report, fallen to about a third of their former number, 
due chiefly to the fact that schools with G pupils or less arc no 
longer registered, but it is partly also duo to carelessness in the 
compilation of the returns bv the patwaris, whose figures there 
are no means of checking. The number of girls’ schools lias 
been more than trebled, and there is no way of accounting for 
this large increase, except by supposing that there was somo 
error in the previous report. In 1887-38, the earliest year for 
which figures aro available, the number of indigenous 
girls’ schools was 37G. Judged from this fact, these schools also 
appear to have been decreasing instead of increasing. 

Of the boys’ schools 35 taught Arabic with translation, 
21 Persian with translation, and 3 Sanskrit with translation ; 32 
were Urdu schools, GO Gurmukhi, 1 Hindi and 2 Mahajani; 
2G8 taught the Quran by roto and one Sanskrit by rote, and 
12 were other elementary schools not preparing for the 
Entrance, Middle School or Primary Examinations. Of the 
girls’ schools, 220 were Quran schools, 7 Gurmukhi and one 
Hindi. 

The number of scholars under instruction in the 435 boys’ 
schools was 0,910, and that of girls’ 2,719. Of the former, 529 
learned Arabic with translation, 2G1 Persian, and 75 Sanskrit ; 
905 belonged to the Urdu schools, 8 17 to the Gurmukhi, and 
121 to the Mahajani; lo learned Hindi. The Quran schools 
had an aggregate roll of 3,519, the solitary school teaching 
Sanskrit by rote had 12, and the other elementary schools G5G. 
Of the girls, 2,661 belonged to the Quran and only 118 to the 
other schools. 

By creed, 5,536 boys and 2,6G1 girls wore Muhammadans, 
310 boys and 17 girls were Sikhs, and 1 ,000 hoys and 101 girls 
were Hindus. There appear to bo no girls now taught with 
boys anywhere. 

No information is available a« to the number of teachers 
employed in indigenous schools, but one teacher to each is 
a fair estimate. 

Twenty-two indigenous schools have been brought under 
departmental influence and aro in receipt of grants-m-aid. Tho 
Inspecting Officer dees not inquire into the religious instruction 
given in these schools, but confines his examination to tho three 
Rs, and to Geography where it is taught. The standards laid down 
for these schools are five, the highest coining up very nearly to 
tho course prescribed for the 4tli class in Vernacular Primary 
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Schools, the chief difference being that in the latter some 
Persian is taught, while this subject finds no place in the 
course prescribed for the 5th standard in indigenous schools. 
The conditions of grants are very simple and liberal, and as a 
consequence, the number of applicants for aid has been steadily 
increasing from one in 1887 to twenty-two now. The most 
flourishing of these aided indigenous schools are the follow- 
ing : — 


(1 } Nala, (2) Adlii, (3) Jairo KatiAl, (4) Jajja, (5) Dhumali 
and Ahmad ji’s school at Hazro. 


Table No. XXXVTI gives figures for the Government, Board, 
Aided, and Unaided Public Schools for general education as they 
stood at the close of 1893-94. 


Besides these, there is one Government Normal school, in 
the city of Rawalpindi under the direct control of the Inspector 
of Schools, and one College Department teaching up to the 
Intermediate Standard, in connection with the Mission High 
School. 

The Government School for general education is the Model 
School attached to the Rawalpindi Normal School. It is an 
Anglo-Vernacular Primary School, and serves as a practising 
school for the young men under training in the Normal 
School. 

The Board Schools consist of 8 Middle and 68 Primary 
Schools for boys with one school for girls. Of the former, 3 
teach English, viz., the Rawalpindi and Hazro Municipal, and 
the Sagri District Board School, the rest being Vernacular 
schools, viz., those at Gujar Khan, Sukhu, Guliana, Ivallar, and 
Pindigheb. Those are all District Board Schools, except the 
last, which is under the control of the Pindigheb Municipality, 
and receives a grant of Rs. 372 per annum from the district 
funds. 

Tue 68 Primary Schools for boys arc thus distributed by 
tahsiis: — 


Rawalpindi tahsil 

Atrock 

Fateh jang 

Pindigheb 

Kahnta ,, 

Murrcr 

OujarKlmn ,, 


10 

o 

0 

5 

8 

5 

20 


All of them, save that at Attock, which is maintained by 
the municipality of that town, arc supported from the District 
t und. 
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The location of these schools is as follows : — 


Rawalpindi tahsil. 

1. Dheri Shahan. 

2. Golra. 

3. Shah Allah Ditta. 

4 . Saidpur. 

5. Kurree. 

6. Kirpa. 

7. Sihala. 

8. Takhalpari. 
g. Lodhra. 

10. Malikpur. 

11. Basali. 

12. Nakra. 

13. Dballa. 

14. Banda. 

15. Dhamial 

16. Tamer (Zamindari School) 

Attock tahsil. 

1. Ghnrghasti. 

2. Ranga. 

3. Attock. 

4. Mirza. 

5. Hasan Abdal. 

Fatehjano tahsil. 

1. Bah tar. 

2. Qutbal. 

3. Fatehjang. 

4. Cbakri. 

5. Adhwal. 

C. Chauntra. 

7. Chak Beli. 

8. Mial (Zamindari). 

9. Sihal (Do). 

PlNDIGHEB TAHSIL. 

1. Thatta. 

2. Basal. 

3. Dome!. 

4. Makhad. 

5. Khunda (Zamindari). 


Kahdta tahsil. 

1. Dera Kh£lsa. 

2. Kahuta. 

3. Thoa. 

4. NarAli. 

6. Mator. 

6. Choha. 

7. Dobheran. 

8. Latrar (Zamind£ri). 

IICRREE TAHSIL. 


1. Kotli. 

2. Guliara Galli. 

3. Karor. 

4. Tret (Zamindari). 

5. Osia (Do.) 

Gctab Khan tahsil. 

1. Dehryala. 

2. Qazian. 

3. Bewal. 

4. Dhang Deh. 

5. Bhagpnr. 

6. Kanntrila. 

7. Dora Budhal. 

8. Kanyat Khalil. 

9. Kahli Bhakral. 

10. Harnal. 

11. Ghungrila. 

12. Mandra. 

13. Kalian. 

14. Danlatalla. 

15. Devi. 

16. Sayad. 

17. Tnrkwal. 

18. Nar£li. 

19. Mankiala. 

20. Djrkala (Zamindari). 
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Of the above, 7 are zamindari schools, which pursue a 
special course of study, the chief feature of which is that 
arithmetic is taught strictly on native methods, to enable the 
scholars, when grown up, to understand the accounts of the 
village money-lender. 


The aided schools consist of one Anglo-Vernacular High, 
one Anglo-Vernacular Primary at Murree, one Anglo-Vernacular 
Primary in the Sadr Bdzar at Rawalpindi and two Vernacu- 
lar Primary Schools, all for boys; and 23 Primary Schools for 
girls. Of the 5 boys’ Schools, 3 belong to the American United 
Presbyterian Mission, and have been already noticed on page 
71. The Murree School was, until October last, a Municipal 
Board School ; but since then it has been transferred to the 
management of a body of private gentlemen, on the grant-in- 
aid footing. It has recently been raised to the Middle grade. 
The fifth school is no longer in existence. It was maintained 
by the Cantonment authorities at Campbellpur, hut has been 
closed, as it was found that it could not be made self-support- 
ing. The girls’ schools are under the management of Bedi 
Khem Singh, who originally established them. They are 
supported almost entirely by District Funds, and have con- 
sequently been recently brought into relationship with the 
district authorities, hut they are still under the direction of 
tlie Bedi, who appoints a girdawar to superintend them. The 
salary of this officer is chargeable to the District Funds of 
Rawalpindi and Jhelum in the proportion of two-thirds and 
one-third, respectively, as these schools are spread over both 
districts. 

The unaided schools are one Anglo-Vernacular Middle and 
one Anglo- Vernacular Primary School. The former is main- 
tained by Bhai Buta Singh, a wealthy gentleman of Rawalpindi, 
and is situated in the city, the latter by the Arj a Satnaj of 
Rawalpindi iu the cantonment bazar. 

The number of teachers employed in Boys’ Board Schools, 
in the district was, at the close of the last year, 203, of whom 
77 were Muhammadans, 77 Hindus and 49 Sikhs. The majority 
of them are certificated, but a considerable number of uncertifi- 
cated men is also employed, due to the fact that the supply of 
certificated teachers is short of the demand. 

The total number of scholars under instruction in boys’ 
schools was 7,7.31, of whom 4,187 were agriculturists. By 
creed 2,395 were Hindus, 3,930 Muhammadans, and 1,417 Sikhs. 
Eight hundred and one learned English. The other languages 
taught in schools are Urdu, Panjabi, Hindi, Arabic, Persian. 
Panjabi and Hindi is taught chiefly iu girls’ schools, and Arabic 
and Sanskrit in tho Secondary Departments of Middle and 
High Schools. Urdu and Persian are the languages universally 
taught. 
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Daring the last five years 1,003 boys went up for tlio Chapter V, A 
Middle School Examination from all classes of schools, and OS I Administration 
passed. Ninety-seven passed the Entrance Examination out an a Finance 
of Do. School*. 

Tuition fees are levied in Anglo-Vernacular Schools in 
strict accordance with the rules laid down in the Punjab 
Education Code, but in Vernacular Schools a. concession of 25 
per cent, is allowed on the sanctioned rates. The amount 
realized during the school year ending on the 30th November 
* 1893 was from Vernacular Schools Rs. 3,15Sand from Anglo- 

Vernacular Schools Rs. 11,515, agriculturists pay no fees in 
Vernacular Primary Schools, in the Primary Departments of 
Vernacular Secondary Schools, and in the Lower Primary 
Departments of Anglo-Vernacular Schools. In the Upper 
Primary Departments of the latter they pay at half rate*, and in 
the Secondary Departments of schools no conces-ion is shown 
to them. 

The physical instruction of the boy's has begun to receive 
attention of late, but the fact that there is only one itinerant 
gymnastic instructor for the wdiole district, does not permit 
that amount of attention being given to it, which its importance 
requires. 

The school buildings are generally in fair order, but they 
are ill-supplied with furniture. 

All the Secondary Schools maintain boarding-houses in 
connection with them for the convenience of out-station boys ; 
but the numbers have in many places outgrown the accommo- 
dation, and the establishment of servants is also in some 
instances insufficient. As in other districts, there is a Govern- 
ment Inspecting Officer called the District Inspector appointed 
to visit the Board Schools quarterly, and to report upon them 
to tho District authorities by whom the matters reported on .un- 
laid before the District Board. Matters relating to Munici- 
pal Board Schools are referred to the controlling municipali- 
ties. 


The following schools are aided from Provincial revenues : — 

At Rawalpindi the European schools for girls and boys, 
founded in 1882, with an average attendance of 35 girls and 
32 boys, and the Mission School in tho city; and at Murree, 
the Sir Henry Lawrence Memorial Asylum ; St. Thomas’ Col- 
lege for boys, a Roman Catholic Institution, now affiliated with 
the Calcutta University; the Convent School for girls; and 
St. Deny’s (Church of England) School, also for girls, which is 
managed by three of tho sisters from St. Deny’s, Warminster. 
The district lies within the Rawalpindi circle, which forms tho 
charge of the Inspector of Schools at Rawalpindi. The more 
important schools of the district are separately noticed below. 
Table No. Kill gives statistics of education collected at the 
census of 1831, aud the general state of education has alrtadv 


Kur >pean Schools 
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Chapter V, A- been described on pages 97 to 99. In addition to the Government 
. ~ Aided Schools described above, there are three small private 

and Finance- 11 sc bools in Murree for girls and boys. 

T.awrenco Memo- The Lawrence Memorial Asylum at Murree is situated 
m Asj lum. about two and a half miles from the Murree station, at an 

elevation of 6,398 feet above sea-level in north latitude 33° 53", 
and east longitude 73® 24^". It was founded in 1860 by public 
subscriptions to perpetuate the memory of Sir Henry Lawrence. 
The object is to provide for the orphans and other children of 
soldiers, serving or having served in India, a refuge from the 
debilitating effects of a tropical climate, and to furnish an 
asylum wherein a plain, practical education, adapted to the 
condition of its inmates, may be obtained, and where, by Divine 
blessing, soldiers’ children may be trained to become useful and 
intelligent members of society, and, above all, consistent 
Christians. The present accommodation is for 96 boys and 
84 girls. 

An essential principle of the Institution is to make children 
do as much as they can for themselves, believing that, only in 
this way can a number of children be trained up as useful and 
intelligent and, to a proper extent, independent members of 
society. The objection raised, that in India it is impossible for 
Europeans to compete with natives in manual labour, does not 
in any way militate against the principle on which the Asylum 
is worked ; children being taught to act for themselves, trains 
their minds to habits of independence, better prepares them to 
explain to natives what they require done, and, when returning 
to Europe, which many of them do, they would be familiar with 
the necessity of doiDg many things for themselves. The girls 
do all the needle-work, cut out and make the new clothes for 
the boys and themselves, and receive instruction (practical and 
theoretical) in cooking. Boys do carpentering, household 
work, &c, 

The sources of income are interest on endowment, amount- 
ing to Us. 4,585 grant-in-aid from Government, subscriptions 
and donations from private sources, profit from bakery, &c. 

Girls are provided for on completing their education with 
places as mistresses, &c. 

Boys have joined the Revenue Survey, Public Works 
Department, Accounts Department offices as clerks, Sub- 
Medical Department, and the Army, &c. 

The standard of education in both departments is based on 
the scheme drawn up by the Government Educational Depart- 
ment, rising through the different grades, till reached to one 
from whence they are provided for in Government or other 
Departments suitable for the children, and desired by their 
parents or guardians. 

An account of the Mission Schools has already been given 
on pages 70 to 72. 
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The Rawalpindi Normal School, established in 1 857, and Chapter V, A 
situated in the city of Rawalpindi, is, as above stated, under 
the immediate control of the Inspector of Schools, Rawalpindi an( j p>i nance . 
circle. Its object is to prepare young men for employment as XornmI school, 
teachers in vernacular schools. The students are all stipen- 
diaries, and the total number of stipends sanctioned is 62, 
which are thus distributed over seven of the eight districts 
comprised in the Rawalpindi circle 

Peshawar 6, Kohat I, Hazara 4, Rawalpindi 15, Jhelum 11, 

Shahpur8, Gujr£t 12, and Inspector’s 5. 


The 8th district, Sialkot, sends its candidates for teacher- 
ships to the Lahore Normal School for training. 

The number admitted to the Rawalpindi Normal School on Normal s rt'(' 
the 1st of May 1891, the beginning of the present session, was M ™ orll! 

62, of whom 24 were Hindus, 31 Muhammadans and 7 Sikhs. 

The young men all live in a boarding-house which is built on 
the school premises, and is in charge of a Superintendent who 
also lives in the building. The boarding-house is further 
provided with medical attendance. 


The teaching staff consists of a Headmaster, a Mathe- 
matical Master, a Maulvi, and a teacher of native accounts. 
The course of training extends over one year, and the students 
are prepared either for teacherships in ordinary Primary- 
Schools, or for teacherships in Zamindari Schools. The scholars 
of the Zaifnindari class have to pass in Pashtu. As stated in 
speaking of schools for general education, a practising school 
is attached to the Normal School, where, under the eye of 
trained teachers, the students belonging to the latter institution 
practise themselves in methods of teaching. The following 
tabular statement shows the number on the rolls, results of 
examinations and expenditure for five years, including stipends 
paid to students : — 


Year. 

Expenditure. 

Number of scholars at the 
close of the school year. 

Avorage daily attendance. 1 

Hisolt 

or Certificate Examin- 
ation, 

Junior Certificate 
Examination. 

1 Zamindari Certi- 
ficate Examination . 

Number of can- 
didates 

o 

u » 

_Q ® 

E § 

= 0. 

55 

Number of can- 
didates. 

| ® 

1 u 
; ® . 

■a S 

B S 
- * 

3 c- 

18S9-90 

7,500 

57 

59 

42 

17 

10 

8 

1890-91 

7,474 

62 

53 

57 

22 

19 

10 

1891-92 

7,127 

49 

53 

41 

29 

11 

0 

1892-93 

6,874 

45 

44 

36 

13 

i 

6 

1893-94 

7,385 

38 

51 

25 

20 

15 

9 
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Chapter V, A- The Rawalpindi European day-schools were established on 

Administration 1 st March 1883, and are managed by a committee consisting 
and Finance- partly of ex-officio members elected by the Punjab Government, 
European day- and partly of elected members. The Local Government gives 
^ohoois, a monthly grant of Rs. 250. But the amount of this grant 

depends on the 
regular attendance 
of pupils. A state- 
ment of the fees 
is shown in the 
margin. Children 
in the Infant School pay half the above rates. In consider- 
ation of a monthly grant of Rs. 100 per mensem from the 
Punjab Northern State Railway, the children of railway em- 
ployes are received at considerably reduced rates. Both in the 
boys’ and girls’ schools the highest class at present is the 
Upper Primary fourth. Boys will, however, be trained for the 
University Entrance Examination. The average number of 
children was 50 (25 in each school), but this number has not 
been maintained during the last year. The present buildings 
contained no accommodation for boarders. The staff consists 
of a headmaster, assistant master, head mistress, and assistant- 
mistress. 

St. Deoy's School. The St. Deny’s School at Murree was founded in 18S2 by 
the Bishop of Lahore, to meet the want of a school whose fees 
should be low enough to enable parents with small means to 
give their daughters a good English education, with accom- 
plishments, as extras, if required. The management of the 
school was undertaken by the community of St. Deny’s, 
Warminster, England, who are members of the English Church. 
Two sisters arrived in Murree accordingly in February 1882, 
and the school was opened on 1st March of the same year in a 
rented house ; but the accommodation being insufficient, a 
second house was rented. The number of boarders the first 
year was 25, and of day scholars S. The children received 
are both Europeans and Eurasians, whose parents ar6 clerks, 
soldiers, Ac. There are now in the school nine children whose 
fathers are respectively a Chaplain, Doctors, Executive and 
Assistant Engineers. The education given comprises the 
ordinary English subjects, with the addition of Music, French, 
German, and Drawing. The pupils have as yet passed no 
public examination. In 1883 the school was moved into a 
much larger house in a very healthy situation, and in March of 
that year the school opened with 32 boarders; the number of 
day scholars has increased to 18, and there is literally no space 
for more. The staff consists of two or three sisters, an assistant 
teacher and a music mistress. Another sister is expected from 
England in October. 

In addition to the above there are two other Unaided 
Educational Institutions at Rawalpindi, the Deny’s High School 


For one child, of a family ... Rs. 5 per mensem. 
,, two children „ ... ,, 8 ,, 

„ three „ „ ... 10 „ 

,, e.tch other child ,, ... »» 1 ,, 
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in the Cantonments and the Honorable Bedi Kliem Singh’s 
Industrial School in the city. Tho parent of the Deny’s Uigh 
School was tli e cantonment training academy of Rawalpindi, 
which afrer languishing for several years collapsed about tho 
middle of last year, i.e., 1893. It was revived towards the close 
of that year under its old name, which was immediately after- 
wards changed to its present designation in honor of Major 
Denys, the late popular Cantonment Magistrate of Rawalpindi, 
now transferrad to Peshfiwar. It is supported entirely from 
subscriptions and fees. Bedi Khem Singh’s Industrial School 
was established on the 19th February 1894, and on the 23rd 
May 1894, a Primary Department for instruction in reading 
and writing was added to it. It is maintained entirely at tho 
cost of the Bedi. The arts taught in the Industrial section 
are — photography, tailoring, carpentry, smithing and draw- 
ing. 


As these schools were started after the close of the last 
school year of the Rawalpindi district ending on the .‘iOtli 
November 1893, they are not included in Table No. XXXVII. 

Table No. XXXVIII gives separate figures for the last 
17 years for each of the dispensaries of the district. Besides 
the Civil Surgeon at Rawalpindi who holds general charge 
of the district there is also a Civil Surgeon at Murree. 

Native Assistant Surgeons have charge of the Civil Hospi- 
tal at Rawalpindi and Pindigheb and Hazro dispensaries. 

The ‘Jail, Police Hospitals, and the dispensaries at Attoek, 
Hasan Abdul, Kahuta, Fatehjang, Gujar Khan and Rawal- 
pindi city branch arc all under charge of Hospital Assistants. 

The Railway Hospital, Rawalpindi, is in charge of an 
European (retired) senior Apothecary. 

There are also three more Hospi tal Assistants in the district : 

(1) one is in charge of the Kabuli refugees at Rawalpindi, 

(2) one at Kurrang Railway Gradient \\ ork Dispensary, and 

(3) a travelling Hospital Assistant who runs between Missa 
Keswal, Khairabad and Khnshalgarh to take care of the North- 
Western Railway establishment on the lines. 

These are all subject to the general control of the Civil 
SurgeoD, Rawalpindi. 

The Murree Dispensary is in charge of a Hospital Assistant 
and under the superintendence of the local Civil Surgeon. The 
Rawalpindi Civil Hospital was first opened as a dispensary in 
1853 in one of the rooms of the old fort used as a jail in the city, 
and about the time of the mutiny, the institution was removed 
to the present site, and in 1880 it was raised to the standard 
of a Civil Hospital. The hospital is situated towards the sonth- 
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western corner of the city on the main road leading from the 
cantonments to the city and railway workshops. The build- 
ings consist of a central main block containing the dispensary, 
dressiug-room, the Civil Surgeon’s office, consulting, operation, 
and medical store rooms and two wards, one for eye cases and 
the other for European patients, a block of separate wards for 
surgical cases towards the south, and an ornamental new build- 
ing called Jubilee Ward, having accommodation for 24 in- 
patients, and a female dispensary and wards situated towards the 
northern side of the compound, and a ward for diarrhoea cases 
towards the south of the Jubilee Ward and establishment 
quarters towards the northern side of the dispensary. 


All the buildings are made of pakka masonry. 

Great improvements have been made from time to time 
to remedy the defects in original buildings, and consequently 
the hospital is at present one of the best hospitals in the Pro- 
vince. 


There is a large garden in the compound and a few stand- 
posts which were erected in 1890 and the water is supplied from 
the Rawalpindi Victoria Water-Works. 

A large number of serious cases, requiring operations such 
as cataracts, stone in the bladder, came to the hospital from 
great distances. 

In 1892, 389 major operations, in 1893, 584, and in 1894, 
775 were performed and the surgical work here is daily increas- 
ing. The increase is due to large number of patients operated 
on for eye diseases. The Civil Surgeon daily attends the 
hospital and operates upon the cases who desire particularly to 
be done so by him. On an average about 50 to 60 in-patients 
are treated in the hospital daily, and the greater number of 
these are fed and clothed at the expense of the institution. 
The institution is popular and the out-door attendance large, 
say, 250 per diem. European and Eurasian patients are also 
occasionally admitted as in-door patients. Provision is made 
for 64 male and 16 female patients. 

The hospital is managed by a native Assistant Surgeon 
under the directions of the Civil Surgeon, and the subordinate 
establishment consists of 1 male Hospital Assistant, 1 female 
Hospital Assistant, 2 male compounders, 1 female compounder, 

2 male dressers, 1 female dresser, 1 matron and menials. The 
cost of establishment is Rs. 447 per month. The hospital is 
entirely maintained from the Municipal Funds. 

The city branch dispensary was opened in April 1893 in 
the centre of the city in an ordinary shop which is not suited 
for the purpose, and the necessity of building a suitable dispen- 
sary has been agreed to by the municipality and only delay 
is caused from want of funds. 
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Formerly there used to he a separate Civil Surgeon at 
Attock, but the post has now been reduced and an Assistant 
Surgeon appointed in his place, and as Attock is being gradu- 
ally deserted by its inhabitants, because the bridge across the 
Indus is now open and travellers do not have to wait at Attock 
before being ferried across the river, the post of the 
Assistant Surgeon has also been transferred to Ifazro, a town 
nest in importance to Rawalpindi. The Pindigheb dispen- 
sary has also been put in charge of an Assistant Surgeon since 
1892, it being far away from head-quarters. A good deal of 
medical and surgical work is now being performed there. A 
dispensary at Uakhad, where Central Asian traders resort, is 
much needed, but as the Mari-Attor-k Railway is to pass through 
the place, it is to be hoped that : dispensary may be opened 
towards which the railway will '-ub-evji.,.. 

The Leper Asylum, Rawalpindi, is situated about a mile cast 
of the city. It contains 2 now j-.akka barracks sufficient to 
accommodate 8 families or 1(1 lepers in mob and 4 old barracks 
with accommodation for 8 h-pors each, so that altogether 64 
lepers can be admitted. There wcie 50 inmates on the 31st 
December 189-1. The establishment consists of 1 dresser, 

1 cliaukidar, 1 cook, 1 knhar, 1 db/ii, 1 sweeper and 
1 bhishti ; medical aid is romlorod and the establishment 
supervised by the Assitant Surgeon in charge of the Civil 
Hospital. 

The total cost of maintaining the asylum in 1894 was 
Rs. 2,-102, of which Rs. 1,229 was paid from the District Fund 
and Rs. 1,173 from the Rawalpindi Municipal Funds. 

There are about 150 hakims or native medical practitioners 
in the district, distributed thus over the various tahsils ; the 
largest number being in Fatehjang. 


Rawalpindi ... ... ... ... ••• 20 

Attock ... ... ... ... ••• 15 

Kahuta ... ... ••• 11 

Murreo ... ... ••• ••• ••• 5 

Pindigheb ... ... ... ... ... 19 

Gujar Khan ... ... ••• 34 

Fatehjang ... ... ••• 43 


Total .. 150 
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There are none of them of any repute, and many of them 
are entirely ignorant. The number of hakims paid from District 
and Municipal Funds is as follows : — 

Name of tahsil. Number of hakims. Pay per month. 

Rs. 

Rawalpindi ... 1 31 Paid by Municipal Committee. 

„ ... 110 Paid by District Board. 

Gujar Khan ... 1 10 Ditto. 

Pindigheb ... 1 10 Ditto. 

Kahuta ... 1 7 Ditto. 

These are included in the figures given above. 

Eoolesia*tic»l. A Church of England Chaplain is posted at Rawalpindi, 

his work lying among the troops of the garrison and the 
large civil population of the station. The Garrison (Christ) 
Church, built in 1854, and restored in 1879, contains 730 sit- 
tings, and is lighted with gas. In the winter of 1886-87, owing 
to the large number of troops in garrison, the work was so 
heavy that a Presbyterian Chaplain was appointed for Rawal- 
pindi in addition to the regular Chaplain. The present Roman 
Catholic Church was completed in 1880: the old one is now used 
as a Convent School. During the cold weather, a Presbyterian 
Chaplain is stationed at Rawalpindi, and holds divine service in 
the garrison prayer-room. About two miles from cantonments, a 
Church of England church has been built for the use of the Rail- 
way officers and employes. From November to April a second 
Government Chaplain is stationed at West Ridge and ministers to 
the large garrison there and to the Railway population. An 
American Presbyterian Missionary carries on the work of 
evangelization ; and connected with the Mission is a small 
but handsome church in the city. At Murrec there are three 
churches— Church of England, Presbyterian and Roman Catholic. 
The Government Chaplain has also spiritual charge during the 
summer months of camps G burial and Cliffden. At the 'latter 
place he is assisted by the Principal of the Lawrence Asylum. 
The camps at Kuldannah and Thoba are visited by a Chaplain 
posted for the season to the Gullies. At the Lawrence Asylum 
a chapel, capable of seating 300 persons, has been erected. 
The cantonments at Attock and Campbellpur are visited each 
six times a year by the Chaplain of Nowshera. At the former 
station there is a prettily situated little church with 150 sittings. 

SECTION B.-LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 

Fiscal history. The celebrated record, known as the A\ in-i-Akbari ” 

throws but little light on the state of the tract at that time. 
The whdle Sind-Sdgar Deal, extending from the Hazara moun- 
tain to Mithankot, formed one Sarkdr, part of the Subah, or 
Province of Lahore, and contained 42 mahals, a measured area 
of 1,409,079 bighas, or 704,989 acres, and paid a revenue of 


Chapter 7, A. 

Administration 
and Finance. 

Medical. 
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5,19,12,201 dams, or Rs. 12,97,805. The mahah or parganas Chapter V, A- 
which can be identified as belonging, in whole or in part, to 
this district, forming part of this large tract, are : — 


Land and Land 
Revenue. 

Fiscal history. 


Mahals or Parganas. 


Dams. Rapes*. 


1. Attock B&naras, probably comprising Chhaohh and i 

the upper part of Khattnr .. ... ... | 32,02,216 or 80,055 

3. Awsn, probably including Talagang and part of 

Sbabpur ... ... . . .. ... ... j 4.15,970 „ 10,399 


3. Nilab, probably tilt' rest of Khatar. and territory 

Trans-Iudns (Khattaks, Ac.) ... 4,81,305 „ 


12,032 


4. Phurwala, iucluding parts of Rawalpindi, Kahuta and 

Gujar Khau ... ... ... ... ... I 51,58,109 „ 1,28,952 

5. Dangalli, including Kahuta, part of Gnjar Khan, andj 

part of Jbelnru ... ... 


6. Akbarabad Terkhorv (Takhtpari), probably including 

parts of Rawalpindi, Facehjang, anil Gnjar Khan 

7. Fatehpur Kalauri (doubtful ; if correct, then Kalanri 

is a corruption of Liaorah, Fatnhptir Baorah was 
the Gakbar name of Rawalpindi) 


Total 


33,01,201 „ 82,630 

54,91,738 „ 1,37,293 

42,63.831 „ 1,07,032 


2,23,14,370 „ 5,58,293 


The total revenue was, therefore, Rs. 5,58,293, of which 
Rs. 1,02,486 was paid by the western, and Rs. 4,55,807 by the 
eastern portion of the district. Considerable allowance must be 
made, however, as the limits of the fiscal jurisdictions are alto- 
gether unknown. It would uot be safe to admit more than from 
three and a half to four lakhs as the revenue of the district at 
that period. In the “Ayin-i-Akbari ” there is no account of any 
tribes inhabiting the district ; the Gakhars are only ouce alluded 
to as borderiug on the sarkir of Pakhli, which coutained the 
whole of Hazara. The notice of the snhrih. of Lahore is more 
meagre than that of almost any other Province. 

The Gakhars exercise i sway between the Jhelurn river oast Fiscal his.tory 
and the Margalla Pass north, to the Khairi-Murat west, and part dar,n S G akh»r 
of the Jhelurn district south. No trace of them appears further ru s ' 
we 3 t. Their power appears to have been derived from Sultan 
Mahmud Gaznavi the Great, to have commenced in about 
A.D. 995, and to have lasted until the advent of the Stljh power in 
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Chapter V, B. a.d. 1770. 
Land 


Land and 
Revenue. 

Fiscal history 
daring G a k h a r 
rule. 


During their rule, the eastern portion of the district 

divided into three 


Pabgaxa Daitgalli. 


Tappdt of 
Gakhars 


Havoli 
Kahru Mator. 
Bowal. 
Guh&na. 
Nurali. 


T resent 
Ilakds, 


Kallar. 

Mator and part of Kahru, 
Bewal. 

Guhana. 

No rail. 


(Four ildkdt in the district of Jlielura.) 
Pabgaka Phubwala. 


Haveli. 

Kalirn Kahuta. 
Barali. 

Arrah. 


Parts of Kahuta, and lluka: 
Kuri, tahsil Rawalpindi, . 
and Mughal do. do. 
Ilaka Kahuta. 

Snkho. 

Arrah, tailed Rawalpindi, 
and partu of Kallar, 
Sukho Devi. 


Paigana RAWAr.rxiTDi. 
(No detail of fa;, pdf.) 


was 

parganns — namely, Dan- 
galli, Phurwala, and 
Rawalpindi, subdivided 
into tappds, mainly cor- 
responding with the 
ilakds of the Sikh period. 
These, with some slight 
modifications, were adopt- 
ed as the basis of sub- 
division for the regular 
settlement. In the mar- 
gin are shown the 
Gakbar ilakds and 
their present designa- 
tion. The rule of the 
Gakhars extended over 
the present subdivisions 
of Rawalpindi (excepting Phulcnr.m and Kirpn Chcrah), Gnjar 
Khan, Kahuta (excepting hill tracts of Jasgam and Narai), 
and ildkns Fatehjang, S"han and Asgam. It did not extend to 
Chhaehh, Khattar, and Pimligheb. The Gakhars realized rent 
by appraisement of the standing crop, called 7 abt kaulait ; it 
took place on each field, the rate was fixed each season accord- 
ing to the value of the standing crop and the price current of 
the season, as fixed by the heads of trades. They realized either 
in cash or grain, according to mutual agreement. Their rates 
do not appear to have been oppressive, and were less thau those 
of the Sikhs ; unfortunatley but few records are now existing. 
Besides the revenue obtained from the crop, the Gakhars took 
the following clues from khdtsa villages : — Five rupees per village 
in lieu of lochler ; a tax of' one 1 rupee' per milch buffalo; four 
annas per cow, and three pie per goa 1 -, Arc, per annum. This 
tax was called sawan h indi, being on account of gh i or butter. 
They also realized from the art iz. 1.113 from eight annas to one 
rupee per annum as mutarrafa, now known as kamidna, hab-bua 
or door tax, and one rupee per season from each village to pay 
the daftari Kanungo or record-keeper. From j"jir villages 
they received a wc. irdna or quit rent, or seigniorage of ten 
rupees each season or twenty rupees per annum. They realized 
no revenue from the hill portion oE the tract. If they had 
occasion to visit it on a she ociug expedition, they received a 
present of a hawk or .1 mule. No reliable a mounts of the 
state of the district, or dominJ, or realization of rents during 
Gakhar rule is obtainable in regard to the western portion 
of the district. Everything regarding that tract is shrouded 
in complete darkness. 

Fiscal history _ oE In a.d. 1770 the Sikhs had obtained complete mastery 
tahai! ^waipmdi ° V0r th e Gakhars. In the parganas of Fatehpur Bdorah of 
anng e. fcha G^tfiarg (probably the Fatehpur Kalauri of Akbar’e 
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Institutes) the Rawalpindi of Sikh and British Administration, 
and Akbarabad (the Akbarabad Terkheri of “ Ay in i-Akbari,” 
evidently a corruption or mispronunciation of the Takhtpari 


of the 

Milka 

jdgirs 

called 


preseut day), compriain 
Singh granted the most 
subject only to a fixed 
these estates muthakhsa, 


Num 
ber of 
villa"- i 


together 660 villages, Sirdar 
notable tribes 192 villages in 
but very trifling tribute, and 
in contradistinction to» the vil- 
lages kep^ under direct 
manngemet, which he 
stylej^ hhdlsa. These 
names became import- 
ant in the adjudication 
of the rights of these 
tribes, and their origin 
is therefore noted. The 
marginal table shows 
the way in which the 
j'tgirs were distribut- 
ed. In the remaining 
4o7 Jchiilsa villages, the 
Sikhs for a long time 
pursued the system in 
vogue with the Gakkars, 
enhancing rates as their 
power increased. But 
in A.r>. 1830 Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, hearing of the grievous exactions of his officials, 
and of the unsatisfactory state of affairs, sent General Ventura 
to assess a portion of tim district. Ill's assessments affected 
the ilnhts of Rawalpindi, Takhtpari, Banda, Kuri, Mughal, 
Sayadpur, Asgum and Sohau. They were fair and even light, 

► but following on a period of much depression and overtaxation 
^t was with difficulty they were realized. Still the people hold 
his memory’ m respect. Unfortunately the agents who had to 
carry out those fiscal measures were rapacious aud exacting, 
and gave the lessees uo chance. 


J&gfrs. 

Gakkhars 

of Savadpur 

Do. 

Auiri 

Do. 

Shckhpnr . 

Do. 

Rawalpindi 

Do. 

JlaliRpur .. 

Do, 

Manilla and Chnnori of 


the hill* of Murrce and 
Phulgiran 

gonial 

Pothial 

Goleras 

| Turnair 

Janjnas of Jtunial 

Do. 

Dhaniul 

Sayads 

Shalditta ... 


Total 


to 


22 

G 

18 


102 


Warned at last of increasing disaffection, Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh summoned the heads of tribes and villages to Lahore, 
treated them with hospitality and distinction, fixed com- 
paratively light assessments, aud sent them back to their homes, 
assured that what they had suffered was not at his hands, but 
was the work of his officials. He conferred on them a still 
greater benefit than even the light assessments, for he sent to 
realize them Bhai Dul Singh, a man of known integrity of 
character and amiable temper, whose name will long be remem- 
bered as a just and faithful steward. Dul Singh adminis- 
tered these ildh'is for two years, and was succeeded in 
a.d. 1840 by Diwan Kishankor of Sialkot, whose incumbency 
lasted until 1846. He raised the revenue and overtaxed the 
people. The land was visited during his rule by swarms of 
locusts so vast as almost to cause a depopulation of tlia country. 


Chapter V, B. 

Land and Land 
Revenue. 

Fiscal history of 
taheil Rawalpindi 
daring Sikh rule. 
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Chapter B, A. They remained three seasons, namely from Kharif 
— • Sambafc 1900 = a.d. 1848 to Sambat 1901 = a.d. 1844. This 

Revenue calamity i3 known by the name Makrimar throughout the 

Fiscal history of district. Nevertheless the Government Agent showed no con- 
tahsil Rawalpindi sideration, and although the zatnindars had no crops, he realized 
duringSikh rule. the revenue to the last farthing. Chiefly from this period 
dates the indebtedness of the proprietors to the trading class, 
which has reaped a rich harvest from) their misfortunes; and 
to this time principally must be referred that complication in 
the tenures and transfer of proprietary rights to the cultivating 
class, which have entailed so much hardship on the proprietary 
body, and loaded our Courts with so large an amount of 
litigation. Unable to realize the demand even under these 
circumstances, the Government Agent often introduced cul- 
tivators of his own, gave them a fixed terminable lease and 
virtually admitted them to a title to the proprietorship of the 
holding. In short, the cultivating class had to put its shoulder 
to the wheel, and help the proprietor out of his difficulties, or 
the latter would have been entirely dispossessed. Diwan 
Ivishankor was succeeded by the same Bhai Dul Singh who 
had preceded him ; he again reduced the demand to something 
more resembling the figure at which it stood before Kishan- 
kor’s incumbency. 

The Rawalpindi tabsil was composed of 13 ildk'u or fiscal 
subdivisions. These subdivisions though older than Sikh 
times were utilized by them for the distribution of revenue, 
and Colonel Cracroft also accepted them as assessment circles. 
A tabular statement compiled from the darlx'tr papers, and 
other sources, of the Sikh assessment of 1 2 of these ildkds and of 
three belonging to other tahsils, is here subjoined. They are 
so grouped because of the identity of their circumstances during 
Sikh rule. 
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The only remaining iluJca of tahsll Rawalpindi not account- Chapter V, B. 

ed for in the group to which the foregoing sketch refers, is 

Phulgirdn, a tract of which a portion was for several reasons ^ ,a ?? land 

transferred from tahsil Murree to Rawalpindi. Its fiscal history 
is that of Murree. The ildkds of Asgam and Sohnn now belong tahsll Rawalpindi 
to tahsil Fatelijang, while Devi has been incorporated with during Sikh rule. 
Gujar Khan. 

Before Si k h rule that part of the district now known as tahsil Fiscal history of 
Murree, and also a portion of Kahuta were altogether inde- tahsil Murree during 
pendent, acknowledging the supremacy of the Gakhars and Slkl1 rule - 
through them of the Mughal Emperors, only by occasional 
presents of hawks or mules. This tahsil was formerly composed 
of ilakas Phulgirdn, Dewal, Charhan, Kotli and Karor. It was 
not till the renowned Hari Singh’s second campaign that these 
mountaineers were forced to submit to the Sikh power. Milka 
Singh had indeed granted a jdgir to the Ghakars of Maudla 
and Chaneri of 107 hill villages, but the hill men scarcely 
acknowledged them, and the grant was more nominal than real. 

Hari Singh built forts at different places, of which the 
principal were Kotli and Karor. He resumed the jdgirs, and 
from that time to annexation the people of these hills were 
made to feel the yoke of a stern tyranny exercised by the 
grasping Maharaja Guhib Singh of Kashmir, to whom this 
territory and that lower down the Jhelum river, forming the 
tahsil of Kahuta and part of Gujar Khan, were assigned in 
jdgirs, probably about the year 1831 a.d. It is said that 
whenever the zamindars were recusant he used to let loose the 
Dogras among them, and rewarded the latter by a poll rate for 
liillmen of at first one rupee, then eight annas, and finally four 
annas, and that he thus decimated the population. Other tales 
are told of his cruelty in these and other ildkds, which, if true 
only in part, would class him with the Neros and Caligulas 
of the human race. A general door tax ho levied was so un- 
popular that the people rebelled and were visited with severe 
retribution. He also played one tribe against the other, 

Sirdar Zabardast Khan Sntti, of Narar, and Mazulla Khan, 
father of Syda Khan, of liamartrar, were for some time his 
employes. Their families are still in the enjoyment of jdgirs. 

No trustworthy statistics have been obtained of any of the 
ildkds composing this tahsil relating to periods antecedent 
to British rule, with the exception of Phulgiran, of which 
the Sikh jama from a.k 1810 to 18-16 appears to have 
been Rs. 7,749. It was reuuecwl in 1847 by the Regency 
Administration to Rs. 6,022. 

The tahsil of Kahuta is composed of five fiscal divisions Fiacal hist o{ 
or ildkds — namely, Jasgam, Nurai, Kaluu, Kahuta and Kallar. tahsil Kahut» dnr- 
The fiscal history of Jasgam and Nurai during Sikh rule is mg Sikh rale, 
precisely similar to that of the Murree tahsil. For some years 
the collections were made by a man locally celebrated for his 
sagacity, Nasru Khan of the Narar branch of Sattis, who died 
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Chaptei V, B- at a very advanced age. Cash assessments are said to have 
_ , ~ . been made in 1840, and to have lasted until 1840, but no 

al Revenne an reliable details have been obtained. These ildhis appear to have 
Fiscal history of been given in jdgir to Maharaja Gulab Singh in a.d. 1831. 
tahsil Kahuta dur- Tlie assessments of ildhis Kaln u and Kalinta, which also formed 
ing Sikh rule. part of Maharaja Gulab Singh’s jdgir, have been obtained 
from various sources. The fiscal history of these subdivisions is 
the same as that of the foregoing Halid x. The assessments from 
1840 to 1846 were: — Ilaka Kahru, 11s. 21,036; Kahuta, Rs. 12,234. 

The ilaka of Kallar was managed by different kdrebirs from 
a.d. 1804 to 1832 under the direct orders of Mah&r^ja 
Ranjit Singh, and the rent was taken by appraisement of 
crop. In 1833 cash assessments were introduced. Details are 
only forthcoming since 1838. The ih'ilca passed into the hands 
of Maharaja Gulab Singh in 1843, and was managed on the same 
principles as the other portions of hh jngir, the only difference 
being that the ilaka was in the plains and could not offer the 
same resistance to the Maharaja as the ildkds in the hills. The 

. — - -• • — — - statement in the 

margin shows the 
assessment statistics 
collected through 
_ . 1 - . i various sources. 

Fiscal history of The Gujar Khan tahsil contains the ildkds of Nurali, Bewal, 
tahsil Gujar Khan Devi, Guliana, and Sukho. The fiscal history of the two 
former, Nuralt and Bewal, is the same as that of Kallar. 
Details of the assessments have been collected from the year 

1838, and are shown 
in the margin. The 
circumstances and 
details of former 
assessments of ilaka 
Devi, formerly part 
shown in the notice 


11 Aka. 


,1’ror.i 1 M" Fium 15 13 Fiom 1M5 Eeirciicv 
to 1M2. J tii 1511. ! r> 1MB. 1^17. * 




j,1-2 


4\'j0 : 


during Sikh rule. 


Ilaka. 

From Ms From 1813[From 1545 
to lb 12. toJMl. | to 18115. 

j is 17. 

Xnrah 

Dewal 

li.r.lu M.sr, 

•AO ,707 l 3o,7ii7 

B2,GG", 

M.i:.7 

11. 1«2 


of the Rawalpindi jurisdiction, have 
and tabular statement of that tahsil. 


been 

The t wo remaining ildkds 
of this tahsil, Guliana and Sukho, formed part of the jugir of 
the different members of the Atariwala family, of whom it is suf- 
ficient to name Sir- 


Ilaka. 

1513. 

1 ->39-10. j lsil-ir. 

G a Inina 

11/97 

«V 17 B)>,227 


dar Chattar Singh. 
Prior to 1833 in the 
former, and 1838 in 
the latter, the collec- 
tions wore by ap- 
praisements of crop. 
Since then by cash 
leases. The particu- 
lars of the latter are 
given in the margin. 

tah*flj al Artock Jr and The tahsil of Attock is composed of five fiscal subdivisions, — 
Fatehjang during namely, Haveli, Sarkani, Nalla, Sarwala and Haro. No 

Sikh rale. 


Ilika. 


From IMS' 
, to 1-1'. . 


Sukho . 


in 




12,710 
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fiscal history of these ilaleas has been obtained prior to a.d. 
1813. From this date to a.d. 1832, the Sikhs collected the 
rents by appraisement of crop. In a.d. 1833 Blnii Malm Singh 
was appointed hircbir, and assessed (lie whole of Ivhattar con- 
taining the throe last cf the five ihih'n above named, lie 
resumed the chain! rum* of the Tarkhelis, inhabiting the moun- 
tain of Gandgar, and thus gave the final stroke to their entire 
dispossession from the ihilca of Haro. He kept on better 
terms with the Khattars, and allowed thorn a chahuram out of 
the revenue. His assessment was succeeded by that of Misar 
Ram Kishen, which lasted until 1811. Diwau Sukh Raj again 
assessed in 1842, and his leases lasted until 184(3, and lastly 
Bhai Malm Singh again returned and gave fresh leases in the 
year of the Regency. 


The fiscal history of the ilukiis of Uaveli and Sarkani, com- 
posing the celebrated and fertile valley of Chhachh, inhabited by 
Patlians who located themselves there, driving out the Dilazaks, 
during some of the inroads of the Pathau invaders, is pretty 
well known since a.d. ISIS, when the Sikh power was fully 
established. Leased at first for about seven years to Chaudhri 
Mazulla of Musa Kudlati, who collected the rents by appraise- 
ment of the standing crop for Rs. 24,000, it was afterwards 
managed by successive hird/ns passing through tbo hands of 
the well-known Shekh Imam-ul-din. They all collected by 
appraisement of the crop, until a.d. 1S3o when lJlnii Surjan 
Singh and Bald II ai were appointed h'mbir />. They fixed 
moderate assessments, which remained in force for eight years. 


They were succeeded by Diwiin 
assessments. These lasted until 


Sukh Raj who revised the 
a.d. l8fo, and in 1847 
the Regency assess- 
ments weregiven out 
by Mr. Vans Agnovv 
and I3hai Surjan 
Singh. A synopsis of 
the.-e assessments is 
shown in the margin. 

The great peculiarity in the fiscal history of the whole of 
this tract, including Chhachh and Khattar, is that during this 
period but few proprietors took up the leases, whole tracts 
containing many villages were loaded to contractors. Thus at 
one time, Down Shah, a wealthy trader, took the lease of a 
large portion of Chhachh. He was in 1SG4 an old man, quite 
ruined and reduced to the humblest circumstances. Tin* Sikh 
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Fiscal history of 
lahsils Attack anil 
Fatelij.ing during 
Sikh rule. 
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Chapter V, B- The talisil of Fatehjang is composed of the ildkas of Nalla 

Land and Land (P ar ^ *he Sikh i Idled, of which a portion has been incor- 
Revenne- porated with talisil Attock), Fatehjang, Asgam, Sohiin, and 
Fiscal history of Kot. The ildlciU of Asgam and Sohan have been described in 
tahsiiB Attock and tlie account of talisil Rawalpindi. That of Kot will follow in 
livtehjang during (;[ ie historical sketch of Pindigheb. 

1 . ra e ' . The talisil of Piudigheb is now composed of the ildkas of 

tabsf™ Pitutigheb Sil, Khunda, Jandal and Makhad. The Sikhs were longer in 
daring Sikh rule. taking the management of this comparatively unprofitable tract, 
inhabited by the hardiest races the district contains, than any 
other portion of it. They at first farmed the three first ildkas, 
together with other tracts of the Jhelum district, for the annual 
sum of Rs. G,900 to an ancestor of the Malliks of Pindigheb, 
Mallik Amanat, who collected the rent by appraisement of the 
crop. He was followed in ildka Sil by his son Mallik Nawab, 
and in ildkas Kot and Khunda by Rai Jalal, ancestor of Sirdar 
Fatah Khan Gheba, of Kot, who also collected the rents by ap- 
praisement of the crop. Mallik Nawab rebelled and died in 
exile, and enhanced leases were given to Mallik Ghulatn 
Muhammad, grandfather of the present Malliks of Pindigheb, 
AuliaKhan and Fateh Khan, and to Rai Muhammad Khan, father 
of Sirdar Fateh Khan, Gheba. They also appraised the crop. 
An interval of two years intervened when Jodli Singh, Kardar, 
collected by appraisement and the revenue was then farmed by 
Maharaja Raujit Singh to Sirdar Dhanna Singh Malwiii, who, 
utterly unable to cope with these sturdy zamindars, sublet the 
lease again to Mallik Gliuhim Muhammad and llai Muhammad 
Khan. But the Mallik and the Rai failing to fulfil tlioir con- 
tract were summoned tu Lahore. Some altercation ensued as 
they where leaving the Maharaja’s darbar, during which Rai 
Muhammad Khan cut dmin Mallik Gliulam Muhammad and fled. 
His offence was condoned and a fine imposed. In a. n. 1833, 
these ihihds were given ti Sirdar Attar Singh Kakiwiila. He 
collected with difficulty by appraisement of crop. In 1834, his 
agent, Sultan, was killed by the Khunda Ghebds. Cash assess- 
ments were fixed in supersession of the appraisement system, 
which was not found to answer ; but the3o did not fare much, 
better. The ilakda wore then given to Kaur Nau Nihal Siugb, 
grandson of Ran jit Singh. The rates at which his agents 
collected are said to have been very heavy, and realized with 
difficulty. 

The tract was again given to Sirdar Attar Singh Kala- 
wala, who this time was determined to get rid of one of the 
most troublesome of the subjects of the Maharaja. Ho invited 
Rai Muhammad Khan, loaded him with presents and honors, and 
imm ‘diately left for Pe-hawir. On his return six months after, 
he iuvited the Rai to the Fort of Pag, situated about a mile 
from his hereditary seat, Kot. With the recollection of his for- 
mer reception fresh in his memory, Rai Muhammad Khan would 
not listen to the advice of his retainers and friends to take 
an escort, but went to the Sirdar with only a couple of 
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followers. Scarcely had ho set foot inside the fort, when Chapter V, B. 
he was attacked by Budlia Khan Mallal and others, and , — 7~ T , 

cut down. Sirdar Fateh Khan, his son, lived to avenge this ^Revenue** 11 
treacherous murder by the wholesale slaughter of Bud ha Fiscal i,; a tory of 
Khan’s family, leaving only the latter and a young nephew, tahsil l’indigbeii 
who are still alive, and are, as may be supposed, the bitter during Sikh rule, 
enemies of the Sirdar. In 1845 the ih't has were given in farm 
to Mallik Fateh Khan, Tiwana, of Shahpur. He managed them 
for one year, partly on the appraisement system and partly on 
cash leases. In 1846 Misar Amin Chand appraised the spring, 
and Diw3n Rajrup the autumn crop, and in 1847 tho revenue 
was collected in cash. 

Tho fiscal arrangements of this talisil were involved in in- 
extricable confusion, the collection of the revenue was generally 
a skrimmaere, and therefore it is almost u-oI.-ns to found an 
argument on cash leases which were never acted on. Still, as 
the information has, as far as possible, been coilected, it is given 
below quantum valeat. 


Tahsil. 

1 Ilaka. 

183S. 

1830- U. 

1 181241. 

1813. 

1810-17. 

Fatchjang 

Jvofc 

1 

20,108 

20,179. 

! 20,107’ 

! : 

10.S9C 

19,850 

Findigheb ... 

Sil ■ 


... 

■15,012 

45,774 

10,59 1 

Do. ... | 

Khunda ... J 

1 ... j 
1 

... 

5,337 

1 

3,883 

■1,780 


The distinctive feature of iUikas Findigheb and Fatchjang 
is their chahtiram tenures. "Whether the Sikhs collected by ap- 
praisement of crop or by fixed leases ( which it lias been seen 
were seldom if ever acted up to), tiny deducted a chulutram or 
fourth part of the receipts in favor of tho proprietors. '1 he 
families who enjoyed this proprietary profit were the Johdras 
of Sil, the Ghebiis of Balagheb. the Mnghals of Khor, and a 
Pathan chief of Makliad, aud also some Khattars iu Ivhattar. 

The Vdlca of Jaudiil, though for geographical reasons it 
now forms part of tahsil Findigheb, used formerly to be in tho 
Sikh subdivision called Kliattar; it is inhabited by Khattars. 
Its fiscal history is, therefore, much the same as that of the other 
ilukds of Ivhattar ; namely, Sarwala, Nulla, Harm, and Fatch- 
jang. Bhai Mahu Singh "framed the first assessments, but. it is 
very uncertain how far they were acted on. The only difference 
is that it was held \njagir hy Sirdar Nihal Singh, who is said 
to have collected the rent by appraisement of crop ; yet there 
are leases extant. He was succeeded by Mailik Fateh Khan, 
Tiwtfna, in 1845. The Mallik was followed by Diwan Rajrup. 
The management is stated to have been by appraisement. In 
1847 a cash assessment was attempted, but was not realized in 
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Chapter V, B- 

Land and Land 
Revenue- 

Fiscal history of 
tahsfi Pindigheb 
during Sikh rule. 


full. It was always a troublesome trac 


3 

— 



llaka. 

Sirdar Malm 
Singh. 

Fatnli Khan . 
Tin ‘iiui. 

Rajrup, &c. 

Jan dal 

48,070 

i 

40,22.7 

41.312 


The collected statistics, 
shown in the mar- 
pin, a re under the 
circuni stances 
given with difli- 
donee at , what 
they arc worth. 
Ihika Makliad is 
situated at the extreme south-western point of the district. As 
now constituted the ih'la contains two pfirts, five villages, the 
ji'nfir of f he Aiuffu Sirdars, and seven villages Makliad (proper), 
iniiabited l<v the Fagri Patlian.s, of whom Siid.ir Glmlam 
Muinhanind Khan is the chief. Tlie township of Makhad was 
always held by the Sikhs under direct management. It was 
considerable trading mart. The remaining villages paid a 
very light assessment. The general result is as follows : — 


Uaka. 

Detail r<f village*. 

1812 to IS 17. 

Maklrul 

Five village*; of an old ihtln railed .Tahiti. 

2.D41 


hriiiL? part of the rdattn phar ... 


Do 

Makhad jvept r, Fcven villages ... 

2,173 


Fiscal history The la-t of the Rases of the Sikh administration, described 
since annexation. j n file preceding p.igi^s — namely, those of the Regency establish- 
ed during the minority of Maharaja Dalip Singh — lasted until 
IS-id, and wore folloued by rlio.se framed by Uritish officers, 
partly during the period of Regency, ami partly subsequent to 
the annexation of the Punjab to tho J’ritidi dominions. Those 
parts of the distiict now known as talisil Afnrrce and the 
northern portion of talisil Kaluga were assessed by Major 
Abbott, tlie Depute CTuion's-ioncr of Ilaz.ua, to which district 
this tract belonged. The erurltu - and exactions of Ala liaraja 
(ink ib Singh were then fresh in m •niory, and Alajor Abbott 
appeared am"!i;r the S.ittt •. Pluind-, J\!.- iw.-'d-, (iharwals, and 
(lakhars, as a delivenr from a cruel bondage. lie reduced 
tlie assessment in nm-t villages by a third, and, as a natural 
consequence, pro-disposed the people towards our rule. 

Far different was tlie effect of the assessment on the rest of 
the district. It was fianied Lv tho late General (then Lieu- 
tenant) John XiehoKon, Assistant to the Foard of Regency, and 
subsequent I v Deputy Commissioner of this district, lleinerea.se- 
ed mi. tin' Sikh ass. 's^niei.rs, mid even m some i'!b !,s on tin se of 
Diwan Kisheti kor, and others ( f the most exacting Sikh cflieials. 
His jrimd* were cei.-lderid virv oppressive. Ho had lramid 
them entirely oil the o-fimatos and papers of hi -gone Sikh 
agents, whose collections are now known to have bfen far 
beyond tho amount the agricultural emu:. unify could hear in 
a term of year.-. Oilier circumstances concurred to render 
these bases oppressive. ’lhe people were deeply in debt ; they 
hid not recoveted from the destructive visitation of the locusts ; 
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and far more serious than even these causes, was one which 
made the load intolerable. An unparalleled fall of prices took 
place at the period of annexation, for which it is difficult to 
account. Although large cantonments were formed, and the 
consumption of grain must have been greater than during Sikh 
rule, yet the amount of grain stored wasprohably immense, and a 
certain confidence may have taken possessionof the tradingclasses, 
tending to make them disgorge their hoards. All these causos 
combined plunged the agricultural body into great distress. 
Added to this was the absence of employment, caused by the dis- 
bandment and discharge of the Sikh myrmidons, and the want 
of ready. money. It is not surprising that, under these circum- 
stances, a deep spirit of discontent began to show itself among 
the population of these and other ib'ikt'i v. For some t.imo after 
annexation successive members of the Hoard of Administration 
were mobbed, and the whole agricultural population began to 
agitato seriously for a reduction of assessment. Hut the signs 
of the times were not immediately understood. Many old Sikh 
officials had been retained in office, who represented that it was 
a clamour raised merely to test the powers of endurance of a 
now regitnr, and the stipulated period of lease was allowed to 
elapse before relief was afforded. 


Chapter V, B- 

Land and Land 
Revenue- 

Fiscnl h i s t o ry 
since annexation. 


When, therefore, the first summary settlement was Mr.Carnne’a first 
made by Mr. Carnac, Deputy Commissioner of the district, it and second sum- 
was under an outer pressure, which, however disinclined he was nmr y settlement, 
at first to yield to clamour, could result in nothing else than 
large reductions. LTis revision of lNj I was again remodelled in 
1S5 ; 5 on the basis of a measurement (though without a field 
map), and these assessments lasted, together with those of 
Major Abbott, renewed in 1 by Lieutenant Pcarso of the 
Madras Army, and Assistant Commissioner at Murree, until at 
various times, in different localities, they wero superseded by 
those of the detailed settlement by Colonel Cracroft. In praiso 
of these assessments it is enough to say that, in conjunction 
with other causes, they raised the district from a state of great 
depression to one of prosperity unknown before ; and that, 
though it was found necessary still further to reduce the reve- 
nue, in order to leave reasonable profits and give hope of its 
standing the test of fair pressure in unfavourable years and bad 
seasons, yet Colonel Cracroft 's operations did not result, as far 
as the assessment goes, in much beyond its more equable and 
uniform adjustment on villages and population, aud a reduction 
on the whole of 5^ per cent. 

The foregoing sketch of the fiscal history of the district 
previous to the regular settlement, affords all the information 
it lias been found possible to collect. The main fact to he drawn 
from it bearing on the subject of revision of assessment is the 
highest revenue ever paid in one year by every village and 
ili'tka. As a general rule the Sikh juivu and those of the 
Regency which followed them in the year preceding the annexa- 
tion of the Province, were framed with more or less accuracy on 
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Chapter V, B. the collections made by appraisement of the standing crop. 

— ~ They were not intended to leave any profit to the proprietary 

^Iteveiiue an<i bod y > tbe sarae time it is impossible to say that they did not. 

Indeed, it is known that in many cases they did, for not only 
Mr. Carnac’a first were the rates very conflicting but considerations of expediency 
and second snm- often tended to cause a reduction, irrespective of the value of 
inary settlement, tli o crop. The general circumstances and statistics of each 
village, however, ordinarily afforded sufficient data to enable 
the Settlement Officer to judge with tolerable accuracy whether 
the profit was largo or small : it was generally found to have 
been the latter ; and accordingly it can be safely stated, that 
compared with this highest revenue, the present assessment 
leaves a fair profit to the proprietary body, 'there are, of 
course, some exceptions to this rule, for instance in the hill tracts 
of Murree and Kahuta, and in the ilaka of Makhad where, for 
political and other reasons, the revenue was not exacted on the 
same terms as in the other subdivisions of the district, and the 
profits are much larger and beyond our calculation. The Wikh 
jamas must bo accepted with caution. Extraordinary pains 
have been taken to obtain correct information and it is believed 
with very fair results. Still it is one thing to impose a revenue, 
and another to realize it. We know nothing of the unrealized 
balances of these jamas. On the other hand the Sikhs very 
often took considerably more than the demand they had assessed, 
to say nothing of fines imposed. 

Regular settle- In I860 a regular settlement was begun by Colonel Cracroft 
who reported on the operations in 1864. Sanction was given to 
the assessments by the Governmentof India on3Ist October 1866. 

The subjoined tablo shows the highest demand ever realized 
in the various tahsfls compared with the amounts of the sum- 
mary and regular assessments. — 


Tabs/!. 

Highest demand, of which | 
accurate record ex\ats, i 
ever paid in one year from 
1840 onwards. 

Summary sottlomont do- 1 
mand for year preceding 1 
the declaration of the de- 
mand of the regular set- ! 
tlemont. 

Demand assessed at regu- 
lar settlement. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

! 

Rate of regular assessment 
per head of population. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rawalpindi ... 

2,14,019 

1,74,890 

1,55.319 

12 

19,091 

1 1 8 

Murree 

7,932 

7,816 

7,986 

281 

111 

0 5 1 

Kahuta 

1,25,533 

74,800 

72,771 

808 

2,957 

1 2 0 

fliijar Khan ... 

2,83,288 ; 

1,90,648 

1.75,885 


14,703 

2 114 

Attook 

1.05,367 

1.31,176 

1,29,200 

608 

2,584 

1 10 9 

FatebjariET 

1,34,824 

1,19,532 

1,11,203 

1,235 

10,094 

18 0 

Pindip-heb 

1,00,674 

71,578 

77,301 

5,723 


14 8 

Total ... j 

10,18,237 

7,70,500 

7,29,005 

8,935 

50,200 

15 5 
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The settlement was sanctioned for a period of 10 years Chapter V- B- 
from the announcement of the demand. It expired in 1874, the — ~ 

revenue for the whole district was Us. 7,29,fiG5. It fell on the ^Revenue ^ 
total area at annas 4-5 per acre, and on the cultivated area at Regular B ettlo 
Re. 1-1-7. The net result was a decrease of Rs. 40,835, or 5 ment. 
per cent, on the last summary settlement. 

The above account of the fiscal history of the district is 
taken entirely, and almost verbatim, from Colonel Cracroft’s 
Settlement Report. Such portions of it as require modification 
will be specially noticed, but the account is too complete in itself, 
and it presents too good a picture of the state of the district in 
times past, not to merit complete reproduction in this place. 

The term of settlement expired in 1874, but the re-assess- 
ment of the district was not commenced until 1885. 

Mr. Steedman was appointed Settlement Officer in Second regular 
January 1881, and on his retirement, owing to ill-health, Mr. settJement - 
Robertson was appointed in April 1884. The new assessments 
were brought into force from the kharif of 1885. 


The results of the revised settlement, compared with those 
of Colonel Cracroft, may be thus summarised : — 


Tahsils. 

Area cultivated at first 
regular settlement. 

Area cultivated at re- 
vised settlement. 1 

Increase per cent, on 
cultivated area. 

Jama at last settle- ! 
ment. 

Incidence of revenue 
per acre cultivated. | 

© 

m 

’ZS 

© 

jn 

> 

© 

u 

43 • 

=> 3 

CS © 

2 2 
© 

*“3 

Incidence of revenue 
per ucre cultivated. 

a 

© 

© 

M 

© 

a* 

© 

s i 

© 3 
0.2, 
a 

Rawalpindi ... 

[ Acres. 
146,093 

Acres. 

221,434 

52 

Rs. | 
1,55,150| 

Its. a. p. 
110 

Rs. 

2,14,850 

Rs. a. p. 
0 15 1 

38 

Attock 

142,635 

183,961 

29 

1,29,050! 

0 116 

1,59,595 

0 13 11 

24 

Kahuta 

61,015 

87,813 

41 

73,750 

1 3 4 

95,345 

1 1 4 

29 

Murreo ... 

12,502 

29,783 

138 

8.001 ! 

011 0 

13,492 

0 7 3 

57 

Pindigheb ... 

162,435 

264,513 

63 

77,379' 

0 7 7| 

1,14,593 

2,22,420 

0 6 11 

48 

Gujar Khan 

15->,4L7 

206,770 

33) 

1,76.560 

12 2 

113 

26 

Fatehjang ... 

139,836 

231,691 

6*1 

1,11,279. 

0 12 9 

1,50,738 

0 10 9 

41 

Total District 

820,003j' 

1,225,9981 

5oj 

7,31,778 

i 

0 14 3j 

9,77,033 

0 12 9 

3* 


The increase in the area of cultivation since Colonel Cra- 
croft’s assessments were announced was the chief foundation on 
which the enhancements were based. 


Colonel Cracroft’s assessments worked excellently. They 
have, except in a very few instances, been paid without difficulty, 
and their moderateness and equal distribution contributed 
greatly to the increase in prosperity experienced by the district 
since they came into force. 
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Chapter V, C- 

Military and 
Frontier. 

Instalments. 


Tito land revenue and cesses are payable in the following 
instalments : — 

Kharff ... ... ... ... lath January. 

Rabi ... ... ... ... 15th July. 

These dates are uniform throughout the district, with the 
exception of the Alurree tahsil and the Pali a r circle of tahsil 
Kahuta where the dates of the instalments are — 


Kharif ... ... ... ... 1st December. 

Rabi ... ... ... ... 1st August. 

Cesses. The cesses imposed at the revised settlement are as fol- 

lows : — 


Local rate ... 

Lambardari pachotra 

School 

Road 

Post 


Rs. a. p. 
8 5 4 
5 0 0 
10 0 
10 0 
0 S 0 


These cesses stand uniform for the whole district, except- 
ing the patwari cess, which varies in the different tahsils as 
follows : — 


In Gu jar Khan ... 4J * per cent. 

In Rawalpindi aiul Patchplug ... 5 do. 

In all other tahsils... ... ... do. 

The total amount of these cesses is collected with the 
instalment of laud revenue payable after tbe kbarif harvest. 


SECTION C. — MILITARY AND FRONTIER 


Rtroncth .if mill- 1 In’ billowing is (aki'ii from informal ion courteously 
taiy force. supplied by the Assistant Adjutant-General, Rawalpindi. 

The cantonments situated within the bounds of the Rawal- 
pindi district are : — 

Permanent, 


Rawalpindi ' Attoek. 

Cambollpnr ... ... ... ... CliffdPn, Sunnvhank, and Kuldanna 

U banal arid Topa in or near Murreo. 


Rawalpindi is the head-quarters of the General of the 
District and his Staff. 

fho Rrigade at Rawalpindi is commanded by a Colonel 
°n the Stall, and the ctle r stations by the Senior Officer 
present. 

On the 1st October 1354, the garrisons of the cantonments 
iu the Rawalpindi district weie as follows ; — 
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Rawalpindi. 

B. Battery, K. If. A. j 2ml K. O S. Borderers. 

lOfch Field Battery, It. A. 1st Cordon Highlanders. 

13th Eastern Division, K. A. { 3rd Bn. Rifle Biigude. 

No. 3 Mountain Battery, R. A. \ Oth Bengal Lancets. 

„ 8 „ ,, „ i 3<»ih Punjab Infantry. 

0 „ „ 33rd 

4th Dragoon Guards. j No. 2 Company B. S. and Miners. 


J IIELU3I. 

10th Bengal Lancers. | 23rd Pioneers. 

20th Put. jab Infantry. 


Campbellpor. 

loth Field Battery, R A. J 21th So. Division, R. A. 


Chapter V, C 

Military and 
Frontier 

Streiurt!* ot tnih- 
tary force. 


Attocic. 

The gariison at Attock is formed of detachments from oth 
S. 0. Division, R. A., and of Bengal Infantry from Rawalpindi, 
and a detachment of British Infantry from Nuwshera. 


Mcrree. 


There arc generally about GO or 70 convalescents, select- 
ed to remain during the winter months at Mnrreo for 
duty. 

The remaining stations are vacant during the winter 
months. 


The following statement shows the religions of the 
members of the various corps of native troops serving m the 
Rawalpindi Command on 1st October 1 &9 I : — 


Corps. 


| 7-J 

1 ! 

1 | | 

“ X 

B. Batty, R. II. A. 

1 

5 j 

r» 

1 0th F. !!., I!. A 

° i 

2> 5 

ytb B. Lancers 

7d ; 

322 • 22 1 

3Uth P. Infantry 

73 i 

2.« . 573 

33rd „ „ 

1 

PdO I 1 

15th F. B., It. A 

7 

3 i • • 

R. 2 Unit. Amra. Co]. 

3 

IS 

L'-kh So. Dn., R. A 

121 

i 

3!> 


Remark*. 


Native Driver*. 


The Rawalpindi cantonment is the largest, and one of the 
most important in the Punjab. 


There is a fort here also, on which large guns, though not 
of the newest type, have recently been mounted, and in which a 
battery of Garrison Artillery is quartered. 
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Chapter V, C- Within t.lie fort is an arsenal in which a considerable store 

Military and P ow ^ ei h arms and other munitions of war is kept. 

Frontier- The accommodation for European troops, in the shape of 

■eivnsrili nf mill- barracks, Ac., is far below the requirements in the winter 
' ' r " ' months. During these months two of the British Regiments 

and all the Mountain Batteries of Artillery are located in 
wooden huts at West Ridge. 

Tlie summer garrison of European troops is only one 
Battery, It. H. A., one Field Battery, two Garrison Batteries 
(one at Rawalpindi, one at GampLellpmj, one British Lavahy 
and one British Infantry, and for this force only has accom- 
modation been provided. During the winter months, therefore, 
two of the British Infantry Regiments and all the Mountain 
Batteries of Artillery have to be provided with standing camps. 

Two of the Infantry Regiments are located in the Mnrree 
hills during the hot weather, and the three Mountain Batteries 
proceed, one to each of the following Gr.llis — Khaira Galli, 
Kalabngh, Bara Galli. 

Detachments from the summer garrison are also sent from 
time to time to the various temporary camps located near Mnrree, 
specially to Gharial, the detachments at which aio generally 
relieved about the middle of July by other detachments of 
equal strength. 

Rawalpindi has usually proved an extremely healthy station 
for its garrison, ami the movement of troops to the Murreo 
hills has been found to have a most beneficial effect on the 
health of the men. 

During the winter months, camps of exercise on a small 
scale me ii'-nnlly homed at Rawalpindi, the garrisons of Jlielum 
and Campbeilpur being called in for the purpose. 

li e Mnrree Convalescent Depot dining the hot weather is 
tided with invalids from the neighbouring divisions, chiefly 
from the Peshawar district and Rawalpindi division, and a largo 
number of women and children are sent annually to Clifden 
which, with b'unuybank and Kuldannah, now form one canton- 
ment. 

In addition to the troops enumerated above the head- 
quarters of the left half Battalion, 1st Punjab Volunteers, are at 
Rawalpindi, where “ D” and “ ll’ ; Companies, the former recruited 
from the various Civil Departments, the latter exclusively from 
Railway employes, are stationed. 

“ C” Cadet Company is composed of boys of the Lawrence 
Asylum. 

I p to November 1SS0, all the Volunteers in Rawalpindi 
and Murree belonged to tho 1st Punjab Volunteer Rifles and eon. 
sisted of f( D ” Company, “ G ” Company and “ H” Company, bn t 
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on t lie 1st November 1 8 SO, “IT" Company was bn. ken up and the 
Volunteers belonging to it were transferred to the drd Punjab 
Volunteer Rifles. The Battalion head-quarters of both 1st and 
d i'd Punjab Volunteer Rifles are at Raliore. 

“ D” Company, 1st Punjab Volunteer Rifles, is composed 1,1 
of the civilian icsidents in cantonments and ci d station el 
Rawalpindi and Murrce. 

The Company head-quarters are in Rawalpindi during tin- 
winter and in Murree during the summer. The strength at 
last inspection was 52. 

“ fi” Company, 1st Punjab Volunteer Rifles, is composed of 
cadets belonging to Lawrence Asylum ; strength at last inspec- 
tion 47. 

“ K” Company, drd Punjab Volunteer Rifles (late ‘'ll" 
Company, Punjab Volunteer Rifles) i- composed of employes of 
the North-Western Railway. Present strength Go. The Com- 
pany has been newly formed and as \et tm officers have beer, 
appoitited. 


Chapter V, C 

Military and 
Frontier 
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CHAPTER VI- 

TOWNS, MUNICIPALITIES AND CANTONMENTS 

Cha pter VI- At the census of 189], all places possessing 1 more than 

Towns 5,000 inhabitants were classed as towns ; also all municipalities. 
Municipalities all head-quarters of district, and all military posts, 
and Cantonments- . 

Grnprni Under this rulo the following places were returned as 

.frown” aUStK3 towns in the Rawalpindi district:- 


Tali&il. 

Towns. 

1 Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Rawalpindi ... 

Attock | 

Murree ... ... j 

Piudi'rlieb / 

Rawalpindi 

llazro 

Attock 

Campbellpur 

Murioe 
l J indi«»heb ... 

73,795 
7,5 Si) 

3, 0713 
2,550 

A 70S , 
S,402 

5) ,043 
3,091 
1,814 
1,753 
1.204 
4,183 

22 “ 52 
3|oSi> 
1.250 
803 
504 
4,27!> 


Of these Rawalpindi, IJazro, Murree and Pindigheb are 
municipalities. 

Rawalpindi, Attock, Murree and Campbellpur are all 
military posts. 

Rawalpindi, Attock, Pindigheb and Murree are tabsil head- 
tjuarters. Fatchjang, the head-quarters of the fifth tahsil. 
contains a population of 4, loo. 

The dishibiition hy religion of the population of these 
towns and the number of houses in each are shown in Table 
No. XLIH, while further particulars will be found in the Census 
Report in Tables Nos. IF and V. The remainder of this chapter 
consists of a detailed description of each town, with a brief 
notice of its history, the increase and decrease of its population, 
its comraei ee, manufactures. Municipal Government, institutions, 
and public buildings ; and statistics of birtlis and deaths, trade 
and manufactures, wherever figures are available. 

i;.iwu'],ii..li town : Rawalpindi itself is the only town of any size in the dis- 

1 V-.-riptioii. trict. It lies in north latitude 33 0 37 / and east longitude 73°tT, 
and contains a population of 35,925 in the city itself, the popu- 
lation of the cantonment is*37,870, giving a total of 73,795 souls. 

It lies on the north bank of a muddy stream called the 
Leli, which lias here deep precipitous mud banks, and which 
is crossed by on iron bridge on the Murree road, and by 
four other bridges at different points in its course. The Leh 
separates the city from the cantonment and civil station which 
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are both on the right bank, the city being on the left. The 
Civil Lines and the Deputy Commissioner’s Office and Treasury 
are all at the extreme north-east corner of cantonments, and 
about a mile above the city on the Leh banks are situated the 
Workshops of the North-Western Railway which divert a good 
deal of its water by means of pumping apparatus. 

The city itself lies low, and is only visible at any distance 
from the west. Much of the town is well built, and it is very 
modern containing no buildings of much architectural beauty, 
or of ancient date. Water lies at a considerable depth below 
the surface, and there are not many private gardens ; close to 
the town there is a large and well hud out municipal garden 
maintained by the Municipal Committee. 

Arrangements have been made to bring in a good supply 
of water from the Kharan g at R awal, a village on the Mnrree 
road 9 miles north of Rawalpindi, and both cantonment and 
city are now supplied with water from this source. 

The lands round the town are very fertile and cultivation 
extends from the city northwards up to the foot of tho Murree 
hills, and westwards to the Margalla range. There are no city 
walls, the old fort has disappeared and there are no relics of 
antiquity to catch the eye. The town is essentially modern, 
and owes its growth and prosperity to the existence of the 
large cantonment beside it, and to tho importance iuto which 
it rose during tbe last Kabul war. There are many good 
substantial brick buildings to bo seen in every direction, and 
the town is a very clean one for an Indian city, and has a 
pleasant air* of comfortable prosperity. Asa rule the streets 
are wide and regular; only in the north-western, the most 
ancient, corner are the boziirB narrow and crooked. The town 
is probably the cleanest in Northern India. 

In the cantonment, which is higher, water is met with at a 
slightly lower depth, many trees have been planted, the roads 
are excellent, and the whole place thoroughly well kept, trim and 
clean; the Civil Lines aud the parts of the cantonment adjoin- 
ing them are the best wooded portions, and here many specimens 
of the pinus longifolin are to be seen which give nn almost 
European aspect to this largo North Indian station. In the last 
edition of the Gazetteer the following words occur: — 

“The view, however, is very dreary; a vast undulating 
plain cut up and broken in every direction by deep ravines 
stretching away to the horizon, west, south ami east, unbroken 
save by a solitary peak, the eastern scarp of the Khairi-Murat 
hill, whose resemblance to the celebrated rock has gained 
for it among Europeans the name of ( Gib.’ ” 

This is not a very correct description; rising ground 
shuts out the prospect iu the west and south-west, and the view 
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Chapter VI most commonly obtained is a pretty one out to the Margalla 

Towns bills, and towards the Gallis, with often a magnificent view of 

Municipalities ^ le ^’ ir l >; inj;il covered with snow throughout the winter. Al- 
and Cantonments, together the Rawalpindi cantonment must be considered, if 
Rawalpindi tonn not pretty, of a pleasing appearance in itself, and the views 
Description. obtainable from it as very fine indeed. 

At the eastern extremity of the cantonment is situated the 
fort enclosing an arsenal within its walls. This fort is situated 
on an eminence, hut not the highest eminence in the neigh* 
bomhood. Other forts have lately been built at some distance 
from the cantonments. 

Close to the Civil Lines are situated the Commissioner’s 
and Deput}- Commissioner’s Courts and the Treasury and the 
Jail, behind which lies the park containing a great number 
of trees, mostly young still, hut of excellent promise, with 
several pretty wood-land bits of European appearance, lovely 
views over the station and out to the distant mountains, and 
traversed by many excellent roads and rides. This park is 
naturally much frequented by all the Europeans of the station 
and is yearly improving. It has several ponds, and as shooting 
is not permitted except on special occasions, there are often a 
large number of hares, partridges, foxes and jackals hidden in 
its recesses. 

T! e Railway lines which are built near the Workshop con- 
tain a picturesque little church, built on high ground round 
which trees have been planted and several well built houses, 
occupied by employes of the Railway, have been built. Trees 
have now grown up round the bungalow's and the colony has a 
very picturesque appearance. The site is high aijd airy and 
commands a fine view, 'i liere is also an excellent Railway 
Institute and theatre here. This part of the station is now also 
largely < ccupied hv lints built for sohlieis, and a large camp is 
established here cveiy winter. This part of the station is 
known as West Ridge. 

A fiue new Railway station has also lately been built, 
and the ground in front of it has been prettily laid out, and is 
also yearly improving in appearance as the trees and shrubs 
lately planted grow up. 

The cantonment is the largest in Upper India. Between 
4,000 anu 5,000 troops are quartered here. 

Emu -quarter cf The head-quarters of the Major-General Commanding 
tjj 3 ht K:nra1 ’ G )e Rawalpindi District is at Rawalpindi, aod the Rawalpindi 
force also forms a separate Brigade commanded by a Colonel 
on the Btaff. 

The following also have their head-quarter offices at 
Rawalpindi ; — 

I. Superintending and Executive Engineers, Military 
Works. 
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2. Superintending and Executive Engineers, Pro- 
vincial Division. 

3. Commissary-General, Western Circle. 

4. Assistant Commissary-General for Transport. 

5. Controller of Military Accounts, Western Circle. 

Torth-Weste r n Hailway Offices are : — 

District Traffic Supei intendeut. 

District Locomotive Superintendent. 

Executive Engineer, District Xo. 1. 

Executive Engineer, Gradient ditto. 

Examiner of Accounts, Gradient Mriri-Attock Diwsioii. 


Chapter VI- 
Towns, 

Municipalities 
and Cantonments 

f»T <-t 
ollii'i'S ;ti K’.ivWil- 
pill'll. 


The Telegraph lines and offices of the district are in. charge 
of the Assistant Superintendent at Rawalpindi, and controlled 
by the Telegraph Superintendent at Umballa. The Post Offices 
in the district are controlled by the Superintendent of Post 
Offices at Rawalpindi. 

The present town of Rawalpindi is of modern origin, li.in-alpiiali t.-unr. 
General Cunningham, however, has identified the existing in- Hi.-ouy. 
dications of au ancient city on the site now occupied by the 
ilritisli cantonments, as the ruins of tire city of Gajipur or 
Gajuipur, once the seat of the Bhatti tribe in the e-nturies, 
preceding the Christian era.* The ancient city would appear 
to have been of considerable size, as ancient Greek, and other 
coins and broken bricks nro still found over an extent of two 
square miles. A small village still exists about three mile'to the 
north of Rawalpindi, named Ghazni, and as it is on the banks of 
flie same stream as the cantonment, it most probably preserved 
the old name of the city. Within historical times the old name 
of the place was Fatelipnr Maori, but. the town which bore this 
name was completely destroyed during one of the Mughal 
invasions of the fourteenth century. JnlHI5An.it. came into 
the possession of the Gakhars by gift from Mahmud Ghaznavi, 
but its exposed position on the customary lino of march of 
successive armies invading India was against it, and it long lay 
deserted, till Jhanda Khan, a Gakliar chief, restored it, giving 
it the name of Pindi or Rawalpindi from the village of Rawal 
which was at one time a flourishing place a few miles to the 
north of the town on the present road to Murreo. The town, 
however, rose to no importance until after 17(55, when it was 
occupied by Sirdar Mtlka Singh. This chief invited traders 
from Bhera, Miani, Pind Dadau Khan and Chakwal, trading 
towns of the Jhclum and Shahpnr districts, to settle in Rawal- 
pindi, and under his auspices the town rapidly grew in import- 
ance. 


* <f Archaeological Report for 1902-C3. M pages -'3 ami 151, 
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Chapter VI- In the beginning of the present century the city became for 

Towns a ^ 1S re f u o e Shah Sliujah, the exiled Amir of Kabul, 
Municipalities an< ^ bis brother, Shah Zauian, who built a house once used as a 
and Cantonments. Kotwali. The present native Infantry lines mark the site of a 
Rawalpindi town battle fought by the Gakhars under their famous chief, Sultan 
history. Muqarrab Khan ; and it was at Rawalpindi that on 14th March 

1849 the Sikh army under Ghattar Singh and Slier Singh 
finally laid down their arms after the battle of Gujrat. On that 
occasion a Sikh soldier was overheard to say, “ To-day Maharaja 
Ranjifc Singh has died.” On the introduction of British rule it 
became a cantonment of considerable size, and shortly after- 
wards head-quarters of a division, while its connection with the 
1 mperial railway system by the extension of the Punjab Northern 
State Hailway, now the North-Western Railway, has immensely 
developed both its size and its commercial importance. 

The cantonments were first occupied by troops in 1849, at 
the close of the Sikh rebellion,^ Her Majesty’s 53rd Regiment 
being the first quartered there. The final decision to occupy 
the station permanently with troops was arrived at by the 
Marquis of Dalhousie, when on tour in the Punjab in 1851. Since 
then Rawalpindi has uniformly maintained a high reputation for 
salubrity, and, owing to this and to its proximity to the hills, it is 
a favorite station for quartering troops on their first arrival from 
England. It was visited by cholera in 1879, when the disease 
was imported from Afghanistan, and out of 40 cases about half 
proved fatal. It has also since been once visited by this disease. 
Ii..-titutions and The principal buildings of the town of Rawalpindi are the 
puiiiio buildings. talisil building. Police thana. Municipal Hall and City 
Hospital, which are situated at the point .where the road from 
Cantonments, an extension of the sadr Lazar, enters the city. At 
the same point are situated the large and ample sarai, the Pres- 
byterian Mission Church, and the Mission School. The public 
garden which is situated near these buildings has already been 
noticed. The Garrison Church was built iu 1854 and restored 
in 1879. It is a largo but most unpicturesquo building. The 
east window is in memory of the late Bishop of Calcutta (Mil- 
man), who died at Rawalpindi in 187ti. A handsome altar tomb 
of marble has been placed over his grave in the cemetery. The 
Railway Station, Telegraph Office, aud Post Office are all fine 
massive buildings. There are also the Station club; three good 
hotels under European management; several excellent European 
shops ; and the Alliance Bank of Simla. The sadr bazar contains 
numerous good Parsi and other shops. At the entrance to the 
bazar an archway has been erected in remembrance of Brigadier- 
General Massy which is a great obstacle to traffic; and a hand- 
some and spacious market, built by Sirdar Sujan Singh at an 
expense of two lakhs of rupees, and thrown open to the public in 
18S3, perpetuates the memory of the same officer ; this has proved 
an almost complete failure. In the neighbourhood stand the 
Commissariat Steam Flour Mills, which being the only ones in the 
Province, supply most of the cantonments in the Punjab. The 
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remaining public buildings and offices are the Courts of tlie Com- Chapter VI. 

missioner and Deputy Commissioner; the Police Office; the 

Treasury; the extensive Jail ; the Brigade, Commissariat and Municipalities 
Transport Offices ; and the office of the Paymaster, Punjab Circle, and Cantonments. 
The gas-works are situated immediately outside the boundary Institutions and 
of cantonments. public buildings. 


The Municipality of Rawalpindi was first constituted in 
1807. It is now a municipality of the 1st class. The Com- 
mittee cousist.s of the Deputy Commissioner as President, the 
Executive Engineer, Civil Surgeon, District Superintendent of 
Police, Inspector of Schools, and Tahsildar of Rawalpindi as 
ex-officio members, and eighteen other members nominated by 
the Deputy Commissioner. Table No. XLV shows the income of 
the municipality for the last few years. It is derived almost 
entirely from octroi. This tax is levied by the Municipal autho- 
rities on articles brought within the city or the cantonments ; a 
fixed proportion being paid to the Cantonment Committee. Com- 
mercially, Rawalpindi acts as the feeder of the cantonments, and 
for that purpose all kinds of articles are collected there. A 
considerable portion of the trade of the Province with Kashmir 
passes through the city, a portion which, in 1885, amounted to 
27 per cent, of the imports and 1 1 per cent, of the exports, 
chiefly in charns and raw silk imports and iron and tea exports. 
Wheat and other grains are largely collected and exported to 
other parts of the Province. Some of the commercial houses 
have very extensive dealings ; and there are several native 
banking houses of high standing. There are no manufactures 
or industries of importance. The chief articles manufactured 
are tsiisi, a coarse kind of cloth, dyed blue and red and used for 
women’s attire ; cotton cloth ; shoes ; coarse blank- ts, tho superior 
sort selling for Rs. G each ; combs and snuii. 
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Chapter VI. published tables of the census of 1875 ; but it was noted at the time 

— that their accuracy was in many cases doubtful. Mr. Steedman 

Municipalities wro ^ e as follows in the district report on the census of 1881 
and Cantonments, regarding the increase of population : — 

vital P statisticB ^ “ The population of Rawalpindi has increased from 19,228 

to 25,44-2, or by 32 per cent. The increase in the cantonment 
population is from 9,358 to 26,190, exclusive of the civil lines, 
and including the civil lines to 26,785. The number of the 
inhabitants has very nearly trebled. The increase is greatest 
in males. It is a well known fact that the growth of the can- 
tonment population lias been by leaps and bounds of late, but 
in the population entered in the returns there must he a large 
temporary element. At the time of the census there were 
great numbers of Commissariat employes stationed in Rawal- 
pindi, to mention one source. The opening of the line of 
railway and the presence of a large body of Railway officials 
and employes is another source.” 

The constitution of the population by religion and the 
number of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XL111. 
Details of sex will be found in Table No. XX of the Census 
Report of 1881. The annual birth and death rates per mi lie 
of population since 1806 are given below the basis of 
calculation being in every case the figures of the most recent 
census. The actual number of births and deaths registered 
during the last live years is shown in Table No. XL1V. 
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Town of Hairo. 


Hazro is a pretty little town of 7, 5cU inhabitants, situated 
in the middle of the fertile Chhaehli valley lying between the 
Indus and the dry ravines and desolate Saiid-Julls of the Camp- 
bellpur plain. Its white mosques and spires relieved by 
occasional palm trees rising horn the mid_t of waving fields, are 
visible from a great distance. The scene of the great battle in 
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which, in a. d. 1008, Sultan Mahmud Gliaznavi defeated the united 
forces of the Rajas of Hindustan and the infidels of the 
Punjab with a slaughter of 20,000 men, it was afterwards fixed 
upon by some of the Pathan followers of that chieftain to be the 
site of their colony. Ficqaently looted in the unsettled times 
prior to British rule by Pathan marauders from the neighbouring 
hills and from beyond the Indus, it never attained any position 
beyond that of a largo village, but has now greatly increased 
in size and prosperity. Grains of al] kinds are collected from 
the rich country round about, and traders bring their wares 
from Yusafzai and the neighbouring independent territory. An 
excellent quality of snuff is manufactured in large quantities. 
All these goods are exported in exchange for European piece- 
goods, indigo, &g. The town is nearly surrounded by a wall, 
and the bazars are neat and clean. Of public buildings, there 
are a police station, good school-house dispensary, and a Munici- 
pal Committee house, which is occasionally used as a court. 
The Municipal Committee consists of two ex-officio members and 
8 elected members. Its income for the last few years is shown in 
Table No. XLV, and is entirely derived from the octroi tax. It 
is to be regretted that the North-Western State Railway does 
not pass close to the town, for though only a few miles distant, 
the road to the nearest station is an expensive one to maintain, 
owing to the swampy nature of the country which it has to 
traverse. The population is half Pathan, half Hindu. The 
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Chapter VI- 
Towns, 

Unnicipalitis 
and Cantonments. 

Town of Ilazro. 


! ho importance of Attock is or was due to the com- Attock town, 
nianding position of the fort, built on u road overlooking tho 
bridge-of-boats over the Indus, and therefore forming one of the 
chief defences of our line of communication with the Frontier. 

Tho bazar, formerly located within the fort, is now situated on 
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Chapter VI. the rocks below, the population numbers 3,073. Above 

Attock, the Indus is upwards of a mile in breadth, and from the 

municipalities rocks on which the station is built the eye wanders over a vast 
and Cantonments- expanse of sand and water resembling an inland sen. A short 

Attock town. distance above the fort it is joined by the Kabul river from the 

west, and their combined waters then force their way flowing 
with great speed, and broken at one point into a tremendous 
whirlpool by the rocks of Jalalia and Kamalia, through the 
narrow rocky channel. Three miles below the fort is the 
magnificent iron bridge which convoys the North-Western 
Railway and, by a sub-way, the Grand Trunk road over 
the river, and has thereby practically taken away the strate- 
gical value of the fort. The bridge is separately described 
below. 

At Attock the Indus was passed by Alexander by a bridge- 
of-boats built by Hepharstion and Taxiles, his ally. The fort 
was built by Akbar in 1531 a.p. on his return from an expedi- 
tion against his brother Mirza Hakim, Governor of Kabul, who 
had invaded the Punjab. He gave it the name of Aftak Banii- 
ras in contradistinction to that of Katak Banaras, the chief 
fort at the other extremity of his empire. Genera] Cunning- 
ham believes the name to be of greater antiquity, and iden- 
tifies its root with that of Taxila, and both with the name of the 
Taka tribe, who in ancient time seem to have held the country 
between the Margalla Pass and the Indus. At the same time 
Akbar established the ferry, and imported a colony of boatmen 
from Hindustan, the descendants of whom still live at Mallahi- 
tola, and enjoy the revenue of a village in Chhacbh, which was 
granted hy Akbar fm- their support. In 1812 Ranjit Singh 
surreptitiously seized the fort from the Wazir of Kabul, and 
it remained in possession of the Sikhs until the close of the first 
Sikh war. In 1848 it was gallantly defended by Lieutenant 
Herbert, but ultimately captured by the Sikh rebels. Since the 
close of that rebellion it has been occupied by the British troops. 
The present garrison consists of detachments from a battery at 
Cainpbellpur and from the British Infantry Regiment at Now- 
shorn. The bridge was opened for traffic in June 1883, and 
is guarded by a detachment from one of the Native Infantry 
Regiments at Rawalpindi. Till the railway bridge was com- 
pleted, a bridge-of-boats in the cold season and rains and a 
ferry in the summer used to be maintained over the Indus at 
Attock. The crossing is dangerous on account of a whirlpool 
formed by the junction of the Kabul river with the Indus, which 
takes place just above, or almost opposite, Attock. Below the 
junction are two rocks, known by the names of Kamalia and 
Jalalia, which, jutting info the river, render the passage still 
more dangerous. Boats are not nni’rcqnently dashed against 
them. The names ate derived from Kamal-ud-din and Jalal- 
ud-din, sons of the founder of the Roshnai sect, who were 
flung from these rocks for adherence to their, father’s heresy 
daring the reign of Akbar. 
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The principal merchants in the town are the Parachas, an Chapter VI- 
enterprising- Musalnian race who penetrate into Central Asia, — ~ 

and there exchange Indian goods for those brought by the Hus- MuniciDaiitiea 
sians and others from China, Thibet and Tartary. The princi- and Cantonments, 
pal antiquities are the fort, and a handsome tomb known as the Attock town. 
Kanjiri’s. The public buildings are the Church, the Court of 
the Assistant Commissioner in charge of the subdivision. Police 
station, staging bungalow, two tarui&, a school-house and dis- 
pensary and the recent- 
ly constructed Tabs 11 
building. The Munici- 
pal Committee consist of 
fh roc CJ'-nffirin and 5 
elected members. Its 
income for the la-t few 
rears is shown in Table 
Xo. X L V , and is chiefly 
derived from octroi. 

The population ns ascer- 
tained at the enumer- 
ations of JS68, 1881 and 
1891 isshown in the mar- 
gin. The details in the 
margin give the popu- 
lation of the suburb-. 

The constitution of t lie 
,, i ., . population by nbginii 

and the nnniber ot occnp'od },n„ eP s are show,, in Table 

No. XLIII. Cetailsof -ex will he found in Table Xo. IV of the 
Census Report of J8P1. 
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mv T *f e Attock bridge consists ef five spans of steel girders 
i ■ a lurphy type) ; two of these spans over the main channel 
of the river are 308 I feet span, and the remaining three, through 
which water only passes during the flood season, are 2571 feet 
span the girders arc 25 feet in depth, and the bottom of the 
loner hen in is III feet above low water level ; thus the t. p of the 
girders is Ibt, feet above water level. The rails are laid on the 
top of the girders ; below is a sub-wav, metalled with asphalt, 
adapted for ordinary road traffic ; it is 16 feet wide and 1st 
high, and will pass every description of vehicle or b.-ast.' The 
girdeis are supported on wrought iron trestle piers consi-ting of 
four standards and four radiating struts grouped together, and 
meeting at the top in a wrought iron entablature ; the standards 
and struts are braced together horizontally at every 2b feet in 
height, and there is also a diagonal vertical bracing between each 
of the horizontal bracings. The standard- and struts arc founded 
on the sold compact rook forming the bed of the river which has 

Leon cut away to depths van ing from 6 to 12 fec-t for their re- 
ception Xo. 3 pier in mid-stream is founded upon a sub-nqneau 
rock submerged with 5 or G feet of water even in the cohl season. 
In the cases of the other piers the rock was dry when the 


At took l>ri<lgo. 
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Chapter VI. foundations were constructed. As a protection against wreckage 

logs, and floating timber during floods, piers Nos. 2, 3 and 4 are 

MnnicTmfiities g liar ded with masonry cut-waters on fclieir up-stream falls ; these 
and Cantonments, cut- waters are 100 feet in height, and would protect the piers 
Attock bridge. against accident from any flood that has yet been recorded. 

The abutments are of solid limestone block in coarse masonry, 
very massively constructed ; local blue limestone has been used, 
but Taraki sandstone has been freely introduced in the arches, 
coigns, and cornices. Preparations for the construction of the 
bridge were commenced in 1880; and actual commencement was 
made in December 1881; by September 1882 the piers were 
completed ; meantime, in July 1882, the erection of the first two 
spans (257-j feet) of girders was commenced and they were 
compeleted in August 1882; the fifth span of girders (also 
257| feet) was commenced in November 1882 and completed in 
January 1883; the erection of the timber staging for the two large 
spans (3rd and 4th) was commenced iu October 1882 and com- 
pleted in March 1883 ; on the latter date the erection of the 
large girders commenced ; they were self-supporting by the end 
of March 1883, but not entirely completed before the end of 
April. The bridge was tested and reported ready for traffic on 
12th and 13th May, and formally opened on the birth-day of 
Her Majesty the Qucen-Empre«s. 


Campbell pnr can- 
tonment. 


Campbellpur is garrisoned by an Elephant Battery 
(formerly stationed at Attock) and by a Field Battery, a detach- 
ment from which is posted at Attock fort. The inhabitants 
number 2,556. The river Haro, which skirts the cantonment, 
affords fair fishing ; and urial, ravine deer, and sandgrouse, and 
chakor are to be found on the neighbouring bills. There are no 
public buildings and no staging bungalow, and the Kailway 
station is upwards of 3 miles distant. The adjacent village 

(Kainilpur) is a small 

l p> , „ place, inhabited by 
cma C.,. 8 ay ad s , and of little in- 

terest. The population as 

ascertained at the onn- 
merations of 1868, 1881 
son and 1891, is shown in 
_____ t he margin. 


Vt ar of census. 

! Persons. 

Males. 

last; 

1.833 

i 

1,200 I 

18S1 

! 1,407 

083 

1801 

* 2,550 

1,753 


Mnrr*« Srni- The sanitarium of Murree lies in north latitude 33° 
tion" m 54' 30" and east longitude 73 Q 26' 30", at an elevation of 7,517 

feet above sea-level, and contains a standing population of 1,768 
inhabitants, which is, however, enormously increased during the 
season by the influx of visitors and their attendant servants, and 
shop-keepers. It is the most accessible hill station in the Punjab, 
being distant from Rawalpindi only a five hours’ journey by tonga 
dak. Magnificent views are obtained in the spring and antumn of 
t he snow crowned mountains of Kashmir; and gorgeous sunset 
and cloud effects seen daily during the rains. Parts of the station, 
especially the Kashmir end, are also well wooded and pretty. 
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The climate is good except in June, July. August when it is Chapter VI. 
decidedly relaxing, and the station is apt to be overcrowded. Towns 

The extremities of the summit are known as Pindi point and" CantonmefntB 
and Kashmir point. Of these the -latter is the higher ; but tho ,, 0 

greatest height (7,ol7 teet) is a ttained by an eminence between tarium : Description, 
them. They arc connected by a road, about three miles long, 
which traverses the entire station; and the houses of the residents 
nestle against the hill among the trees on both sides of tho 
summit. Below the main road, nearly at its middle point, stands 
the Club, immediately beneath which tho curt road from Rawal- 
pindi terminates. From this point starts the road for Cliffden 
barracks, one mile distant where are stationed tho married 
women and families of troops quartered at Murreo and its 
neighbourhood. Close to the Club, on the same side of the road, 
but on an eminence above it, is the Anglican Church, and on a 
corresponding eminence on the other side are the barracks and 
offices of the depot. The Presbyterian Church is close to the Club 
below the Mall. Between this point and tho Post .Office, situated 
about a quarter of a mile further on towards Kashmir point, are 
the shops for the sale of European goods; and beneath, on the 
steep hill side, is the native bazar. The latter, owing to tliccun- 
staut supervision of the Assistant Commissioner and his stall, is 
generally clean and neat and wcdl drained. From the Post Office 
tho old road to Kashmir branches off, passing within the station, 
the Telegraph Office, Court of the Commissioner and the old 
Secretariat and skirting the G ha rial camp, four miles from 
Murree. Opposite the Post Office is the Assistant Commissioner’s 
Court and Treasury, whence diverges the road to the Gallics and 
Abbottabad, which passes through camp Kuldannah two miles 
below Murrec. All these thoroughfares, formerly almost im- 
passable in wet weather, have beeu greatly improved of late 
years, but still leave a good deal to bo desired. The water 
supply was formerly obtained from springs over which covered 
tanks had been built, in which the wafer was allowed to ac- 
cumulate. r lhe supply was consequently limited, and in tho 
hottest part of the season there was sometimes a dearth. There 
was alto an ever present danger of contamination of their sources 
from the careless way in which even European residents fre- 
quently neglect to control the conservancy of their households. 

Water is now brought in from a pure source in tho hills some 
10 miles from Murree, is stored in reservoirs and supplied 
through pipes. The population in the season is chiefly drawn 
from Rawalpindi, but considerable detachments of visitors come 
from Lahore, fSialkot, Peshawar and Mooltan, and there are few 
stations in the plains entirely unrepresented. Further details 
will be found in the guide books written by Dr. Ince and Mr. 

Peacock, Assistant Commissioner, respectively. The former 
contains a greater quantity of general information, while the 
latter is of more recent date. 

The Murree ridge upon which the station is situated, forms 
a lateral spur of the Himalayas, running down at right angles to 
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Chapter VI- the plains with a general-direction from north-east to south- 

west, ami flanked on either side by parallel lines of hill. On 

Mnnifrhnaiit'es approaching ,M nrree from the plains, the first point at which the 
and Cantonments- range assumes the proportions of a mountain is at Tret, 25| miles 
Murree Sanita- from Rawalpindi. From this point it rises rapidly, and at Pilidi 
riuni: Description, point the south-west extremity of the station reaches a height 
of 7,200 feet. From this point the ridge stretches due north- 
east for about oi miles still rising, until, at Kashmir point, the 
north-eastern extremity, it reaches the height of 7,507 feet. The 
height is not, however, uniform, but rises and falls in a series 
of points, the strata which form the topmost ridge, a few feet 
only in width, beiug traceable throughout. Beyond Kashmir 
point the Murree range sinks abruptly and branches off into the 
hills of Topa to the cast, and lvuldaunah to the west. These 
hills shut in the northern ends of the valleys into which the 
Murree ) idge sinks on either side. Both are richly wooded, 
and are, or used to he favorite resorts for picnic parties from 
the station. Kuldanuah, however, has recently been occupied 
as a site for barracks. The Murree ridge itself on its north-west 
side has a comparatively gentle slope, and is clothed with a 
dense forest of pines and chestnuts. The valley below is deep 
and irregular, and the range on the other side bare 
and steep, higher than the Muvrec ridge. On the other side 
the ridge -inks more abruptly into the valley shut in above by 
Topa, and is comparatively bare of trees. The volley below is 
wide and open, richly cultivated and studded with villages, 
while the hill side beyond it slopes less rapidly and is thickly 
clothed with forest. The scenery upon the wooded side of the 
Murree ridge is uot surpassed in any of the Punjab hill stations, 
and wheu the Kashmir hills are clothed with snow, they form a 
magnificent back ground to the view. During tha summer 
months, however, snow lies upon them only in patches. 

The houses of the European visitors are scattered along 
both sides of the Murree ridge from Piudi point to Kashmir 
point, but are most frequent upon the wooded or north-west slopes 
of the hill. They are connected by broad and easy roads, of 
which the principal is the Mail extending nearly from end to 
eud of the station. In rainy weather, however, these roads, like 
the cart road from Rawalpindi, become muddy and slippery to a 
degree that renders locomotion extremely difficult. The clayey 
soil retains the moisture, and the roads, once thoroughly cut up, 
require several days of dry weather before they resume their 
ordinary appearance. The climate of Murree is said to be well 
adapted to the British constitution, but for some months probably 
owing to the clay formation it is decidedly relaxiug. The 
coldest months are December, January and February. The 
hottest month is usually July. Haiti falls generally m April 
and May, but the heaviest rain is in July and August. Hail 
storms are Common in April and November, and heavy thunder- 
storms during the rains. Earthquakes occur almost every year, 
sometimes more than once, but they have never been known to 
result in any damage. 
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The site of the station was selected in 1850, and in 1851 Chapter VI. 
troops were first quartered ( there. The permanent barracks were _ 
erected in 1853. During the Mutiny, the Dhdnds, a tribe Municipalities 
inhabiting the neighbouring hills, incited by the Hindustanis of and Cantonments- 
the station, made an attack upon Murree, but timely notice of History, 
their intentions having been given, their ill-armed levies were 
easily dispersed. In 1858, and again in 1867, there were 
epidemics of cholera; and the mortality was very great, another 
outbreak occurred in 1888. Of late years also there have been 
occasional visitations of the disease, generally importations 
from the plains. Up till 1876 Murree was the summer head- 
quarters of the Local Government, which has now forsaken it 
for Simla. An Assistant Commissioner is stationed in indepen- 
dent charge of Murree during the season. 

The Anglican Church is large, spacious, and finely situated. an<1 

There are also a Roman Catholic and a Presbyterian Cburclr. 1C ui lng8 ‘ 
Two miles below the station is the Lawrence Asylum for military 
orphans, which has already been described in Chapter IV. 

Two bridle roads lead to it, one starting from Pindi point, and 
the other from the Club. The best public building is the Post 
Office ; the Courts of the Commissioner and Assistant Commis- 
sioner and the Telegraph Office are all most unpretentious 
edifices. In the bazar are the Tahsildrir’s Court and the Police 
station. Besides these there are the Club, the Assembly Rooms, 
a branch of the Alliance Bank of Simla, and the dispensary. 

There are several excellent European and Parsi shops and three 
hotels, the shop-keepers and hotel managers of Rawalpindi 
migrating to Murree during the summer months. Rowbury’s 
hotel is the ancient Government house. The Murree Brewery, 
which has already been alluded to, is at Goragalli, six miles 
below Murree by the cart road, where the houses of the Manager 
and his Assistants make up a considerable colony. 

The municipality of Murree was first constituted in 1867. Taxation, trade. 

It is now a municipality of the first class. The Committee ^ c ' 
consists of the Deputy Commissioner as President, Assistant 
Commissioner in charge of Murree as Vice-President and Secre- 
tary, the Officer Commanding the Depot, Civil Surgeon, Medical 
Officer of the Dep6t and Executive Engineer as ex-officio mem- 
bers, and six other members, of whom two are nominated by the 
Deputy Commissioner, and four elected by the residents. Table 
No. XLV shows the income of the municipality for the last few 
years. It is derived chiefly from the sale of timber grown with- 
in municipal limits. No octroi is levied. The chief taxes are 
the conservancy cess and the house tax, at three per cent, 
on the annual reutal. A considerable amount is also 
realized by the sale of permits for the cutting of grass and fire- 
wood within the municipal boundaries. During the summer 
months there is a considerable trade with Rawalpindi and the 
plains generally in food stuff; and fruit is largelj T imported from 
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Chapter VI- Kashmir. It was under consideration to construct a railway 

from Rawalpindi to Murree, which, it was hoped would attract 

Towns, even a greater portion of the Kashmir trade than is at present 
and Cantonments- carried by this route, but tho project has for the present fallen 
Taxation trade, to the ground, the requisite capital not having been subscribed. 
Ac. The Murree Brewery, situated just outside the municipal 

boundaries, is the cause of considerable traffic, importing hops 

and barley, and export- 
Population and vital statistics. ing beer. The popula- 

tion as ascertained at 
the enumerations of 1868, 
1881 and 1891, is shown 
in the margin. The 
details in the margin 
give the population of 
suburbs. Both enumera- 
tions were made in the 
depth of winter, and re- 
present only the com- 
paratively small per- 
manent population. It 
is estimated that the 
population in the season 
numbers nearly 8,000 
souls. 


Year of census. 

Persons. Males. Females. 

| 

ISOS 

1881 

1S91 

i ! 

1.340 I 984 1 

3,489 1 1,921 

1,703 1 1,204 

1 

302 

565 

564 


I 

To'vn or suburb, j 

Population. 

■ 1808 

1831. 

1891. 

Mum*e town ... 
Civil line's . j 

1 

I €08 

1 703 

008 
1.321 ! 
1 

300 

1,450 


Findigheb town. Piudigheb, the head-quarters of the tahsil of that 

name, is a town with 8,462 inhabitants, situated in the 4 alley 
and on the banks of a stream named the Sil. It is the ancestral 
seat of the Johdra Malliks of Findigheb, and was founded by 
that tribe, in the 13th century. 


It is the only place of any size in the tahsil, and situated 
as it is in a very wild tract, it presents a very pleasing 
appearance to the eye by contrast with its surroundings. 
There are a good many trees studded about, and as the 
water is near the surface, there are many vegetable gardens 
and plantain trees, which make it look like an oasis in the 
white sand of the stream bed which lies on one side of it. 
The houses are however poor and small, and there aie no 
buildings of any importance. It contains a Tahsil, a Police 
station, and a dispensary; there is no dak bungalow, but 
there is a district bungalow at Dandi, about a mile distant 
on the opposite side of the stream. 

It lias a municipality consisting of 8 members, excluding 

4 ei-otneio : — - 


L. Malik Aullia Khan, of Piudigheb. 

i Sarfuraz, of Piudigheb. 

1 

2. Nawab Khan, 

ditto. 

j 6. Gian Chand, 

ditto. 

3. Gatiga Ram, 

ditto. 

| 7. Karm Chand. 

ditto. 

4. Ganesh Dae, 

ditto. | 

1 j~. Ram Rattan, 

ditto. 
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Its income is almost entirely derived from octroi, and is Chanter VI- 
shown in Table No. XLV. 

Towns, 

There is a considerable trade in country produce, grain, Municipalities 
cotton, oil and wood ; and country cloth and soap are manu- and Cantonments, 
factured and exported across the Indus. It lies on the Pindig'wl' town, 
road between Rawalpindi and Kalabagli. 

The Pindigheb tnusil is well known as a great horse-breed- 
ing tract, and the Mai liks of Pindigheb have always large stables. 

Horse-breeders, however, here as elsewhere, frequently sell their 
young stock as jmarlings across thelndus and to other places 
owing, among other causes, to the scarcity of water in maty 
parts of the tract. 


Year of census. 

j Poisons. 

[ Males 

i 

Females. 

1868 

8,240 

4,148 

4.092 

1881 

8,583 | 

4,392 

4,101 

1891 

8,402 1 

1.183 

4,279 


The population, as 
ascertained at the census 
of 1808-, 1881 and 1891 is 
shown in the margin. 

It is possible that 
Pindigheb may shortly 
be brought within the 
range of Pail way com- 
munication, but whether the effect of such a change would be 
to increase or decrease its importance, it is difficult to foretell. 
The latter is quite as likely a contingency as the former. 
The general prosperity' of the tahsil, however, has been much 
increased already by the line running from Rawalpindi 
to Khushalgarh, and if the new line be constructed either 
from Jand across the western side of the tahsil, or from 
Gaggan through Pindigheb down the left bank of tbe 
Indus, both of which alternatives, are under consideration, we 
may expect to see a great increase in irrigation along the 
banks of the Sil, and a considerable increase in the area of 
cultivation. 


Makhad is a small town of 4,195 inhabitants, situated Makhad town, 
on the left bank of thelndus, in the extreme south-west corner 
of the district. It is not now of much importance, but was 
formerly tbe terminus of the Indus Valley Flotilla, and as such 
of some consequence. It is, however, a curious and picturesque 
river-side town, built on a steep slope and extremely dirty. There 
is still a considerable amounted trade done from it on thelndus 
by the trading community of Parachas. It had a Municipal 
Committee, a sarai and a Police station, but no buildings of any' 
importance. 

There is now no Municipal Committee at Makhad ; it existed 
for a short time, but having really no raison d’etre, audits 
existence only intensifying the disputes which rage continuously 
between the Khan, the Pir aud the Parachas, it lias been abolished, 
and Makhad has, therefore, lost its claim to be included a« a 
town. 
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Chapter VI- 
Towns, 

Municipalities 
and Cantonments- 

Fatehjang. 


Year of census. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1868 

4.252 

2,185 

2,067 

1881 

4,195 

2,062 

2,133 

1891 

4,135 

2,020 

2,115 


The population, as 
ascertained in the enu- 
merations of 1868, 1881 
and 1891, is as shown in 
the margin. 

Fatehjang is a large 
village of 5,097 in- 
habitants. 

It was first made 
into the head-quarters of the newly created tahsil o^ 
the same name at the first regular settlement, and it lies 
on the high road from Rawalpindi to Khushalgarh and Kohat 
and Rawalpindi to Kalabiigh, and it is now connected with 
head-quarters by rail, Fatehjang being one of the stations on the 
Khushalgarh (Kohat) branch of the North-Western Railway. 

Petroleum is found near the Kala Chitta range at Sadkal, 
about 3 miles north of Fatehjang, whence it is sent into Rawal- 
pindi for use in the gas-works there. It has little trade, a wide 
and clean bazar, a tahsil building, a Police station and a dis- 
pensary, and there is a district bungalow here. A large brick 
building, the house of Misar Ramji Mai, is a very conspicuous 

object from the Railway 
and from the surround- 
ing country. There is 
no municipality here. 
The population, as given 
by the census of 1868, 
1881 and 1891, is given 
in the margin. 


Tear of censns. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1868 

4,662 

2,483 

2,179 

1881 

4,875 

2.736 

2,139 

1891 

5,097 

2,755 

2,342 


Gujar Khan own. 


The constitution of the population of all the towns describ- 
ed in this chapter by religion, and the number of occupied 
houses in each, are shown in Table No. XLIII. Details of these 
will be found in Table No. V of the Census Report of 1891. 

Gujar Khan, the head-quarters of the tahsil of that name, 
though not a ( own at present, is rapidly increasing in size and 
importance, owing to the large wheat trade which has recently 
been develope l at this place, situated as it is near the centre 
of a great wheat growing tahsil on the Grand Trunk road and on 
the North-W estern Railway. It is now a great wheat mart from 
which as much as 10,000 maunds of grain per diem are some- 
times exported. The wheat from Gujar Khan itself, and from 
Kallar and Chakwal, being brought in in large quantities. 
Gujar Khan wheat has now a high reputation in the trade. 
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Table No. II -showing DEVELOPMENT. 


1 

! 2 

3 

1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Detailh. 

1853-61. 

1858-59. 

1863-61. 

1868-69. 

1873-71. 

1878-79. 

1883-84. 

1892-93, 

Population ... 

... 

... 


711,256 


620,512 

820,612 

887,194 

Cultivated area 

! 

... 


967,409 

969,001 

969,904 

1,220,480 

1,307,351 

Irrigated area 

! "• 



16,937 

18,070 

18,070 

34,421 

61.137 

,, from Government 

1 

... 


... 




... 

Assessed land revenue, Rs 

! 

1 



7,31,711 

7,28,668 

7,30,812 

8,25,678 

957,016 

Revenue from land, Rs. 

1 

... 

... 


6,79,211 

6,89,999 

6,81,727 

6,88,782 

9,08,701 

Gross revenue, Rs. ... 

... 



8,38,792 

8,95,28 8 

9,85,839 

10,81 ,097 

13,38,058 

. 

Number of kine 

, ... 

... 


91,376 

150.016 

220,902 

300,871 

480,406 

„ „ sheep and "oats 


... 


130,006 

176,211 

111,986 

417,144 

414,493 

„ ,, camels 

... 


... 

7,886 

7,626 

23,854 

24,149 

9,334 

Miles of metalled rot.d& 

... 

1 

... 

V 1,216 

r 128 

97 

135 

216 

„ „ unmetallcd roads 

... 

... 

... 

) 

(. 1,133 

1,123 

1,123 

1,117 

„ „ railways 





... 


166 

166 

Police staff 

... 

... ; 

815 

l.OftO 

1,020 

1 ,026 

1,022 

1,009 

Prisoners convicted i 

1,025 

i 

2,119 

3,831 

.3,620 

5,452 

951 

4,796 

i 

Civil suits, number ( 

sr.fi 

i 

I 

733 

2,P<>6 

7,211 

8.915 

11.710 


11,011 

„ value in rupees j 

62,953 | 

91.159 

1 .70 053 

3.10,271 

4,90,653 

5,88,954 

... 

11,46,339 

‘ 1 

Municipalities, number 

i 

j 

... 



1 

« 

6 

6 

„ income in rupees ... 

”* | 

... 


61,821 

79.801 

91,521 

1.61,769 

2,21,428 

Dispensaries, number of 


... 

| 

2 

1 

ft 

9 ' 

i 

9 

10 

,, patient 

... j 


! 

18,769 

! 

61,351 

91628 j 

1,46.183 

Schools, number of 

... j 

... 

83 

125 

95 

ft > 

1,6 ; 

83 

,, scholars 

i 

_ji i. 

- . 

2 .Ki 

5,062 j 

6,2 V) 

5.662 

8,264 j 

7,159 


X otf . — Thrg* 1 fijrurrc a?e taken fr--m fables >\s. I, ill, \ III, XI, XV, XXI, L, LIX and LXi of the Punjab 
Admin istiation Report and Revenue Ktr-ort. 




















liOTE. These figures are taken from the weekly and monthly Rainfall Statements 
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Table No. Ill A,— showing- RAINFALL at HEAD-QUARTERS. 


1 

J 2 


1 3 

4 

5 

Month. 

Annual Avebage- 

Monthly a? 

BA IN I ALL 
PA hi YE 
BY THE ^ 
CAL III 

tD PBOGBESSIVB 
AVEHAGK8 OF 

AHS SUPPLIED 

eteobologi* 

pobteb. 

Xumbcr of 
rainy days n 
each month, 
1867 to Ia7C. 

] Rainfa'l in 

1 tenth of 
i an inch m 
each month, 
1807 to ltibl. 

Average 
number of 
rainy days 
in* each 
month. 

JA\ era ere rain- 
fall m inches, 
tenths and 

I hundredth of 
an inch of 
past years. 

January ... 

1 


IS 

i 4 

2*67 

February 

3 


22 

4-0 

| 2*11 

March 

0 


22 

i’G 

[ 2*10 

April ... 

3 


20 

3-3 

2-00 

May 

3 


13 

3-0 

rn 

Juno 

1 


21 

2-0 

3*84 

July ¥ 

10 

1 

71 

V7 

7*19 

August 

8 


D4 

S-3 1 

C 37 

September 

G 

! 

32 

1*8 

3*31 

October ... ... 

2 

j 

8 

ro J 

070 

November ... 

1 

i 

3 

0-5 

O’Cj 

December 

2 

! 

13 

1*0 

0*64 

1st October to 1st January 

5 

r 

20 

37 

1-09 

1st January to 1st April 



lisi 

13’0 

C’&S 

1st April to 1st October 




arc 

22*32 

Whole year | 

34 

300 

IS'IS j 

31-13 


Note.— These figures arc taken from Table No. XXIV of the Revenue Report and from page No. 31 of the Famine 
Report, and also from monthly and progressive rainfall averages of past years supplied by the Meteorological Reporter 
Government of India. 


Table No. Ill B— showing RAINFALL at TAHSIL STATIONS. 
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TaJ)le No. IV -showing TEMPERATURE. 


I 

2 

1 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


Year. 

| TEMPERATURE IS SHADE IN DEGREES FAHRENHEIT. 

May. 

July. 

December. 

Maximum. 

P 

a 

© 

Minimum. 

8 

a 

p 

"s. 

<3 

Mean. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

P 

<3 

© 

S 

=3 

S 

3 

3 

1868-09 


118'3 

55-3 

84-3 

118-4 

690 

820 

78-1 

307 

53-70 

1869-70 


1181 

58-6 

89-4 

118-3 

6G-4 

89-40 

78-3 

237 

52-5 

1870-71 

... 

121-9 

58’ 5 

88-9 

114-4 

70-4 

91-1 

764 

27-4 

5305 

1871-72 

... 

118-2 

52-6 

86-5 

116-2 

69-4 

89-5 

81-7 

28-5 

54-5 

1872-73 

... 

116-3 

55-8 

85-20 

107’9 

69-3 

90-35 

82 3 

29-3 

5’5 

1873-71 

... 

1160 

1 58 0 

81-00 

1200 

720 

92-20 

800 

270 

53-5 

1874-75 

... 

120-5 

573 

8615 

1101 

69-2 

86-38 

79-8 

25-3 

5210 

1875-70 

... 

1130 

620 

89-05 

115T 

70-8 

9001 

67-3 

340 

5216 

1876-77 

... 

107-0 

8V9 

550 

1140 

86-9 

690 

72-8 

52-7 

31-9 

1877-78 

... 

1050 

78-5 

59-2 

110 0 

89-5 

67-2 

G8T 

51-5 

36-4 

1878-79 

... 

95-5 

75 7 

55-1 

110-5 

86-9 

68-2 

750 

50-6 

23-9 

1879-80 

... 

1140 

85-3 

62-2 

1050 

86-9 

60T 

77-0 

49-3 

26-9 

1880-81 


109-0 

531 

85-8 

1040 

Oil 

831 

730 

31-9 

51-6 

1881-82 


1140 

83-9 

540 

1110 

88-3 

68-2 

750 

53 0 

909 

1882-83 


1140 

82‘2 

56T 

1140 

85-4 

71-2 ; 

700 

53’5 

31-5 

1883-84 


1075 

82-2 

591 

1180 

87'8 

68-7 | 

69-9 

50-8 

30-5 

1884-85 


109-2 

83-9 

580 

1103 

89-4 

71-2 

71-8 

50-6 

29-9 

1885-86 


92 9 

720 

586 

109-6 

88-9 

71-7 

75-2 

53-5 

31-7 

1886-87 

... 

1070 

820 

50-4 

1077 

... 

... 1 

79-0 

522 

31-9 

1887-88 


1131 

88-5 

62-5 

1116 

88-1 

68-2 1 

76-0 

52-4 

28-9 

1888-89 


1140 

84-5 

53*5 

1104 

88-9 

62-2 

73-0 

52-0 

31-9 

1889-90 


1035 

81-2 

56T 

1050 

86 3 

69 2 

77-0 

54-3 

32-9 

1890-91 


108-5 

82-9 

58 6 

102-0 

84-4 

09-2 

686 

514 

329 

1891-92 

... 

104-5 

78-9 

53 1 

113-5 

89-5 

70-7 

75 0 i 

534 

29-4 

1892-93 

... 

1103 

85-6 

57-0 

110-5 

86 7 

71-7 

1 

70-1 j 

509 

269 


.'on. The.. figures are taken trom Table No, II of the Punjab Administration Report. 













Rawalpindi District ] 

Table No. V, -showing the DISTRIBUTION of POPULATION- 


1 

l 2 

L 3 

1 

J 3 

6 

7 


9 

Detail. 

o 

S 

Talisil Rawalpindi, 

A* 

< 

4 

C- 1 

•uinqfjf ipq V £ 

V 

0 

u 

u 

3 

a 

35 

•SX 

cS 

ja 

&c 

£ 

ai 

a 

<£ 

Q 

%* 

ci 

5 

.3 

d 

ti 

§ 

0 

& 

Ja 

eS 

H 

Total square miles (1893) 

! 5,01 

70 

3 I Cl 

1 

J I3c! 

! I 

25H 

1,19" 

56 

855 

Cultivated, square nnles (1893) 

2,0 1* 

371 

1 .w no' 

i 1 : 

67 

438 

33' 

383 

Culturable, square miles (1893) 

•121 

•11, 3 

i i 

21 

2 -, 

197 

4f 

00 

Square miles under crops; (average 1883 to 1893) ... 

1,001 

1 

33b 

232 

! 

14<>. 

I 

Is 

220 

309 

29) 

Total population, 1891 

887,191 

213,141 

141,063 

92, s; 

o< 

j 

43,772 

99,350 

152,155 

113,041 

Urban population, 1991 

97,231 

73,795 

*13,209 

... 

j 

1.768 

8,402 

... 


Rural population, 1691 

739,900 

169,346 

127,854 

92,372j 

44,001 

90 , 89 s 

152,155 

1J3.M1 

Total population, per square mile 

170 

319 

218 

| 

201 I 

1 

177 

ooj 

27" 

132 

Rural population per square mile 

157 

222 

! 

197 

2 or 

1 

1 

1 

171 

1 

Cl 

270 

133 

Ovor 1,000 souls 

1 

1 






... 


5,000 to 1,000 

4 

... 

o' 


i 


1 

... 

1 

3,000 to 5,000 I 

10 

... 

2 



1 

6 

0 


2,000 to 3,000 

39 

11 

> 

( 



6 

5 

s 

1,000 to 2,000 

133 


30 

12 


•j 

10 

22 

25 

600 to 1,000 

310; 

1 

62 1 

62 

27 


22 i 

20 

1 

49 

Under 600 

1,189 

| 

351 

99 

f 

1 

155 


j 

1 

281 ! 

121 

Total j 

L 

I,69\ 

•119 

I 

192 

1 

230 


106, 

131 ' 

I 

38" 

200 

1 

/'Towns 1 

| 

17,392' 

11,191 

2,35 j 



i 

43o' 

],l«u 

. 


Occupied houses, 1&91 i 



j 

! 




i 


C Villages 

631 

3A*n! 

2tl,00b 

lO.'Oij 


V229 

11,171 

25,277* 

| 

1 1,447 

/'Towns j 

21,762 

1 5,850 J 

1 

3,316 

... 

* 


035 

1,3»*1 



Resident families, 1S91 . , ■< 

j 

, 








(.Villages j 163,980 

3 *»,3 75 

27,631 

24,7 10 


9,26^! 

21,465 

35,594 

26.99b 


Note. — ' 
• These 


■These figures are taken from Revenue Report, 1893, and Tables Nos, I and III of the Census, 1591. 
include Uairo 7,550. Attock 3,073, and Campbellpore 3,550. 
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Table No. VI,— showing- MIGRATION 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

H 

IB 

m 

1 10 

11 

12 

Birth Places. 

Immigrants , 

Emigrants. 

Males per 
1,000 OF BOTH 
SEXES. 

Distribution of immigrants by Tahsils. 

05 

£ 

d 

s 

a 

£ 

ei 

u 

io 

a 

M 

Rawalpindi. 

Attock. 

d 

1 

M 

Murree. 

3 

05 

£3 

tc 

£ 

i 

u 

h 

d 

3 

O 

be 

a 

3 

05 

a 

fe 

Jullundur ... 


1,099! 

385 

723 

818 

926 

96 

9 

23 

19 

18 

8 

Hoshiarpur 


93P 

81 

843 

631 

782 

58 

4 

57 

18 

12 


Amritsar ... 


l,80/i 

32-J 

762 

679 

1,690 

33 

0 

31 

26 

61 

10 

Gurduspur 


i,«e| 

1C1 

811 

671 

3,217 

58 

16 

64 

21 

46 

14 

Sialkot 


5,260 

391 

726 

603 

4,398 

324 

53 

73 

59 

293 

60 

Lahore 


1,691 

1,213 

664 

669 

1,468 

94 

9 

61 

16 

41 

15 

Gtijrat 


2,97li 

3S0 

747 

553 

2,308 

181 

55 

26 

39 

342 

23 

Gujranwala 


3,478 

806 

787 

816 

3,030 

140 

42 1 

26 

49 

164 

27 

Shahpnr ... 


1,735 

548 

660 

513 

1,40.3 

113 

33 

19 

54 

102 

31 

.Thelum 


13,798' 

11,366 

571 

391 

4,618 

662 

390 

107 

1,791 

4,456 

1,774 

Hazara 


6,413| 

6,891 

540 

581 

2,380 

2,689 

38 

1,113 

33 

58 

182 

Peshawar ... 


3,525 

6,877 

681 

692 

1.841 

1,403 

22 

24 

61 

53 

61 

Kohat 


649 

4,240 

721 


285 

116 

1 

4 

234 

6 

3 

North-Western Provinces 

12,429 

... 

717' 


10,730 

1,230 

38 

253 

50 

96 

32 

and Oudh. 


i 








1 



Kashmir 


9,4351 

,,, 

634 


3,914 

309 

1,901 

1,657 

51 

1,191 

10 

Afghanistan 


2,793 


634 

... 

2,250 

457 

6 

11 

28 

24 

1 

Europe, &c. 

... 

5,493 

... 

911 


4,851 

504 

6 

128 

3 



Africa 


6 


. . . 


5 


1 

, 




America ... 


56 

... 



54 

2 

... 


... f 


... 

Australia ... 


9 


, , , 



. 


2 




Sea 

i 

1 


... 


1 


... 

... 

... | 


... 


Note,— Those figures are taken from Table No. XI of Census Report of 1891. 


Table No. VII -showing RELIGION and SEX- 


1 

2 

3 

i 

5 

1 G 

7 

8 

9 

i ■» 

11 

1 13 

Detail. 

District. 

Tahsils. 

» 

O) 

tc 

d 

> 

Persons. 

Males. 

l 

£ i 

C5 1 

fe | 

Rawalpindi. 

Attock. 

'd 

w 

Murree. 

0 

.If 

£ 

i 

1 

£» 

d 

6 . 

be 

£ 

d 

3 

1 i 

Persona 

1 

887,1911 



! 2 43,1 H ! 

141 , 003 ! 

92,372 

1 

45,772; 

99,350 

152,455, 

113,041 

789,960 

Males 

... 

478,457 


141,270 

75,(142 

47, 35^ 

24,458 i 

60,239 

79,37l! 

59,919 

414,469 

Females 

... | 


406,737 

101,S7lj 

65,121 

44,814 

21,314,' 

49,111 

7d,084j 

53,122 

375,491 

Hindus ... 

83,301 1 

48,555 

34,716 

40,O15i 

J 1,768 

5,364 

| 1,892,1 

10,947' 

6,178| 

7,087 

45,272 

Sikhs 

27, 170.’ 

15,674 

11,796 

9,109 

539 

4,617 


685 

8,905 

3,139 

22,180 

Jams 

8*81 

494 

394 

8-19 


35 


... | 



40 

Jews 

»)- 

1 

1 

21 








Par&is ... ... ... 

66, 

3 ! . 

25 




1 

... 1 



5 

Musalmans 

76S,368i 

407,905 

360, 16 i 

187,001 

128,139 

82,341 

42,999 

67,708 

137,371j 

102,809 

722,393 

Others 

1 


2 

i; 








Total Clmstians 

7.1051 

5,795 

1,310 

6.080 

592 

1.5 

405 

10' 

l! 


70 

Foreign Christians 

6,6971 

5,571 

1,126 

5,737 

580 

10 


H)' 


*> 

50 

Native Christians 

au; 

129 

85 

102 

1 


16' 




6 

Eurasians 

194* 

95 

00 

151, 

11 


32, 

1 



8 

Sum's 

758,91 1| 

402,967 

355,917 

163,381 

127,799, 

61,603 

42,812, 

85,890; 

134.650: 

101,487 

714,118 

Shiahs 

8,761 

4,414, 

4,317 

2,171 

3101 

445 

18; 

1,733 



8,017 

\\ a hah is 


u ! 

11 

22 

... | 


... j 

i 

1 

1,31 7j 



w.,„ f NoTI ;r^&, r „ e '» t S re,i * i0 ? 8 *2 columns 2 t0 11 taken from the District Table No. Til, and those 
relating to sects from the Tahsil Vernacular Registers of Census 1891. 








Rawalpindi District .] 

Table No. VIII, -showing LANGUAGES. 


LANGUAGE', 


Hindustani*Hmdi 

Bagri 

Panjubi 

Jatki 

ogri 

Pahari 

Turanian dialects .. 

Fashtu 

Bilochi 

Assamese 

Bengali 

Goanese 

Gujrati 

Kashmiri 

Marathi 

Nipali . 

Sindhi 

Tamil 

A rabic 

Armenian 

Chinese 

ChitrUi and Kafiri 

Persian 

Turki ... ... 

English 

Dutch 

French 

German 


I 1 I 


DISTRIBUTION by Tadsils. 



District. 

Rawalpindi. 

! 

! 

i 

1 

CJ 

o 

Kahuta. 


■llSnSllmij 


10,53f 

17,00 

2 1,731 

! 

1 

1 

9 297 



o; 

9 

r ; 


1 

... 

. 

835,021 

j 2n,6H..' 125,675 

92.23' 

7 41,509 

93,250, 

• ... 

J 



... 

... 

... 


12 

21 

> 

... 

... 

5 

... 

25lj 

is; 

s 

3< 

> 

... 

... 

09 

IS 

... 

... 

J 

... I 

... 

20,940 

2,287 

12,76t 

16 

ii 

01 

... 

0 

2 

i "* ! 

| 

... 

... 

7 


35: 

3^ 

i 

n 

1 

... 

3 


... 

15: 

153 

... | 

i 

O' 

I 


;;; 

/ 

... j 

1,45 

639 

17 i 

i.,' 

191 

■ 

... 

11 

11 

... i 

... • 

... 1 

1 


2c 

19 

i 

- 

• i 

... i 


... 

3.‘ 

21 


... 

... ! 


... 

1: 

21 

r* 

l 

4 

: | 


. ... 


W 

i 

I 

... 

j 

... 

* ■” 

) 

... j 

'i 

j 


... j . 

1 ... 



1 

... 

... j . 

- - 1 

1,34 J 

1,3* ‘3 

2< 

l! i 


j 


ui 

y, 

6 


112,953 


23 


10 


6,S7<| 5,%78j 


Oband Total 


6*7,191] 


591 1 


365 j 
3 


243,1 11; 141,0G5j D2,.J72j 45,772 99,35'>j 152,455 113, OH 


Note.— These figures are taken from Table No. X of the District Census Report, 1591, 


Fatehjang. 
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Table No. IX,— showing MAJOR CASTES and TRIBES. 


X 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 7 

8 

0 

1 10 

11 

I 12 

r 

14 

15 

Class. 

& 

3 

8 

© 

Caste or Tribe. 

Total numbkb Census 
1881. 

Total numbeb Census 
1891. 

Males by heligion bt 
Census, 1891. 

£2 

a 

.2 

Proportion per faille of pupulation 
by Census 1891, 

Persons. 

Males, 

Fematcs. 

Persons, 

Males, 

m 

o 

"5 

S 

o 

Hindu, 

£ 

it 

£ 

•5 

*-s 

§ 

1 

m 

3 

a 

Proportion per mille of popula 
Census 1881, 



Total population... 

820,51 

449,28 

371,22 

887,19 

478,457 

408,737 

52,46- 

10,357 

595 

382,85( 

1,000 

1,000 

A 

3 

Pathan ... ... 

30,46 

20,66< 

15,79 

39,15 

21,382 

17,76S 

... 

... 


... 

20,m 

44 

•45 

A 

1 

Jat ... ... ... 

47,03 

26,75 

21,18 

23,86: 

13,762 

10,101 

1,15£ 

371 

6 

25.21C 

58 

29 

A 

1 

Rajput 

145,53 

76,32 

69,21 

142,86 

75,002 

67,862 

6-35 

' 107 


75,580 

177 

155 

A 

1 

Gakkhar 

10,66 

5,54 

i 5,11 

\ 7,714 4,191 

3,523 

... 

... 



5,549 

13 

0 

A 

1 

Awan 

124,83 

65,881) 58,95. 

129,811 

68,636 

60,976 


... 



65,881 

152 

144 

A 

1 

Gujar 

25,10' 

13,6031 11,705 

35,854 

19,382 

16,472 

156 


1 

... 

13,538 

31 

41 

A 

2 

Sheikh 

25,52-1 

14.30C 

11,12. 

23,157 

12,708 

10,449 


... 


... 

14,398 

31 

27 

A 

1 

Mughal 

25,169 

13,510 

11,659 

33,103 

17,175 

15,928 

a. I 



... 

13,610 

31 

36 

B 


Brahman 

18,523 

10,726 

7,7‘)7 

15,951 

9,069 

6,882 

9,987 

730 

4 

... 

23 

19 

A 

2 

Sayad 

20,422 

11,281 

9,141 

21,427 

11,135 

10,292 

... 

... 



11,281 

25 

23 

D 

18 

Nai 

11,906 

6,486 

5,510 

13,073 

7,032 

6,041 

165 


7 


6,314 

15 

11 

B 

8 

Mirasi 

6,205 

3,321 

2,884 

6,306 

3,330 

2,976 

3 

... 



3,318 

8 

7 

C 

14 

Khatri ... 

41,135 

22,940 

18,105 

44,310 

24,150 

20,160 

17,039 

5,759 


142 

50 

50 

c 

14 

Arora 

12,181 

7,000 

5,181 

13,620 

7,599 

5,921 

6,640 

499 


52 

15 

16 

c 

15 

Maniar 

41,701 

22,359 

19,312 

209 

145 

154 

17 


j 


22,342 

61 

... 

D 

25 

Kashmiri ., 

23,503 

13,718 

10,08.5 

27,444 

14,610 

12,834 

«. 




13,706 

29 

31 

D 

| 

30 

Chuhra 

22,052 

12,926 

9,126 

22,801 

I 

12, 4291 

10,375 

2,309 

G50i 


9,906 

27 

26 

D 

38 

Mochi 

20,385. 

11,130 

9,25.5 

24,081 

12,946, 

11,135 

9 

... 



11,121 

23 

27 

D 

23 

Julaha' 

37,001) 

19.5S2 

17,419 

39,314 

1 

20,848, 

18,166 

152 

«! 

[ 

19,424 

45 

44 

D 

35 

Jhimvar ... 

8.6.32 

5,218 

3,411 

8,747 

1 

5,126 

3,621 

1,164 

20 

-| 

4,025 

11 

11 

D ! 

10 

Lobar ... 

12,23f> 

6,678 

5,558 

15,239 

8,187 

7,052 

119 

«! 

... I 

6,535 

15 

17 

D ! 

1 

20 

Tarkhan 

22,450 

12,673 

9,777 

23,765 

13,035 

10,727 

989 

1 

570! 

... j 

11,114 

27 

27 

D j 

28 

Kumhar 

14,668 

7,892 

6,776 

16,476 

8,760 

7,716 

361 




7,530 

18 

18 

D j 

24 

Dhobi 

5,751 

3,139 

2,612 

7,134 

3,922, 

3,212 

559 

106j 


2,474 

7, 

8 

D ! 

1 

22 | 

Darzi 

6,109 

3,360 

2,749 

7,372 

4,025; 

3,347 

21 

... 

1 


3,339 

8 

8 

D 

>7 : 

i 

Tell 

12,384 

6,528 

5,856 

13,92^ 

1 

7.3G1J 

6,559 

4l! 

... 

1 

... | 

6,484 

15 

15 

D 

19 

Sunar 

6,623 

3,569 

2,954 

7,484 

3,966' 

3,518 

2,540 

o» 3 

*• I 

455 

8; 

S 

A 

2 

Mali ... 

... ! 

... 

... 

46,32! 

25,361 ' 

22,96.3 

... 

... 


„ 1 

... 

J 

53 

A 

1 

Dhund 

... 

... 

... 

18,276 

9,573j 

8,705 

... 





... j 

20 

A 

1 

Khattar 

... 

... 

... 

7,798 

•4,064]' 

\ 

3,734 

... 





... 1 

8 


Xon.—These figures are taken from Table Mo. VfIX A of the Census of 1S8X anil Table Mo. XVX of the Census 
of 1831. 
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Table No. IX A, -showing MINOR CASTES and TRIBES- 


* 1 


2 




1 3 

! 4 

5 

sis 

o >4 
ss.c 

E 5 


Ca-sTl or Taim . 




Persons. 

| 

i 

1 

] Males. 

1 

1 

i 

Females. 

38 

Chamar 





2,002 

i 1 ,293 

709 

C. 11 

Bama 





2,010 

1,590 

1,020 

3 

Biloch 





737 

1 1)2 

325 

2 

Ahir 

... 




701 

i 570 

194 

0 

Fanir (miscellaneous, Ac., unspecified) 




o 22 i 

1,118 

90.5 

n. 37 

Qassab 





1,075 

[ 585 

41)0 

E. 12 

Jogi and Rdwal 




1,208 

' 750 

512 

I). 35 

Mullah 





090 

313 

377 

G\ 11 

Khojalt 





... i 

1,>39 

857 

882 

B. 8 

Bbttt 





975 

511 

404 

I). 23 

Lildri 






1,105 

709 

830 

11 

Bhtibra 





9hO 

519 

121 

40 

Bdzigar 





‘►71 

509 

482 

E. 47 

Nat 





Ills 

107 

91 

I). 38 

Koii 





1.010 

1,009 

1,118 

517 

C. 11 

Paracha 






2,38'* 

1,202 

A. 2 

Loctha 






... 


A. 2 

Kurmi 




... 

97 

04 

33 

D. 38 

Jaiswura 





... , 

1 ,504 

1,015 

529 

C. 15 

Tamboli 






80 

01 

22 


j s * orE< -_XheSC figures arc taken from Table No. XVI of the Census Report, 1801. 


Table No. X.-showing CIVIL CONDITION- 


1 

1 V 

1 3 

1 


i 

11 

7 

8 



U.VMABR1LD. 

M uiHirD. 

Widowed. 


JD l r a 1 1 - . 









Maks. 

• Females. 

Male-. 

Females. 

- 

Male.*. 

Female*. 

u 


203,935 

j 

; i00,u0 

1*8,530 

188,380 

25 m 

54,00.5 

o 


21,142 

11,318 

21,139 

J0.991 

.3,274 

0,23 4 

OS .* 


7,747 

3,695 

0,*24 

5.935 

1,103 


*- a 


200 

137 

] 80 

191 

48 

Irfi 



220,957 

150,315 

159,720 

104,702 

21,522 

4-5,380 

c & 


5,115 

781 

0)7 

l‘»l 

11 

53 

S 2 

Parsis 

13 

15 

10 

10 

2 



Jews 



1 

1 



< 

Other religions 

1 


1 





All Age*— 

■V.ti; 

1,07 1 

i.Ol * 

4,Mi9 

513 

1,321 

o“ . 


y;»94 

9,9*7 

1 

10 

2 

3 


5-9 

9,929 

9,«M 

07 

.3 10 

1 i 

9 


10—14 

9, 159 

7,lo* 

022 

2,*1* 

19 ; 

74 


15—19 

7.121 

1 

2,755 

7,770 

124 , 

29| 


20—24 

1,527 

13* 

5,171 

9,012 

102 ! 

.570 

C 

25—29 

2,3*9 

179 

7,099 

8,901 

512 i 

924 

tj ° 1 

30-34 

1.1 1 7 

1 < •* » 

-,2o5 

*. 597 

♦»5* 

1,497 

'Z'Z, i 

35-39 

i.7i 

-2 

*.4 4* 

7.171 

HSO 

2,5 44 

” o 

m— 14 

4*5 

<.<» 

*, 1*> 

»>.702 

1,"V» , 

1,321 

"c ' 

45 - 49 


72 

\)M 

.5 5 55 

1,172 ! 

4.59 3 


.50--51 


VI 

7 ‘Cl 

1 *12 

1.72 4 l 

6, PH 




i.l 

7 2'*1 

5,191 

2,111 1 

H,004 


80 and o\ ci 

10 

19 

0,22'* • 


3,514 j 

7,*0l 


you,— Tlied.' figures are ukcuir^m Tables >„c. VII an t VIXi vi the Census Report, IsJl, 
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Table No. XI -showing BIRTHS and DEATHS. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

‘ 

8 

0 

10 




TOTAL BIBTHS BCGISIEBED. 

Total death* begistebed. 

Total deaths fbom 


Yeabs. 


Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

m 

CJ 

a 

P*1 

a 

3 

o 

Persons. 

Cholera. 

Small-pox. 

| Fever. 

1881 



10,005 

16,544 

35,549 

9,733 

8,635 

18,368 

1 

81 

12,650 

1885 



17,910 

16,334 

34,244 

9,847 

8,008 

15,755 

107 

53 

12.542 

1886 



17,730 

15,576 

33,306 

9,746 

8,719 

18,465 


164 

12,030 

1887 



17,107 


32,137 

11,676 

In, 455 

22,131 

348 

1,146 

14,772 

1888 



15,377 

13,973 

29,350 

12,089 

n.nio 

23,135 

1,221 

577 


1889 



14,060 

12,906 

27,806 

16.677 

16,147 

32,824 

5 

242 

27,229 

1800 



13,900 

12,451 

26,351 

18.367 

16,111 

34,478 


59 

28,930 

1801 



15,204 

13,473 

28,682 

13,609 

11,952 

25,561 

388 

23 


1892 



16,277 

14.851 

31,128 

19,594 

18.117 

37,711 

1,113 

476 

29,340 

1893 



13,7*1 

12,642 

26 425 

12,100 

]n.»>77 

22,567 

1 

227 

10,033 


Xote.— These figures arc t.ikcn fiom Tables Xns. I, II, VII, VIII and IX of tbo Sanitary Report. 


Table No. XI A, -showing MONTHLY DEATHS from ALL CAUSES- 


1 

I 

I 

3 

4 

| 5 

6 

7 

JIOSIHS, 

1859. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Total. 

January 

2 Os ’ 

1>7 

2,175 

1.966 

3,320 

13,938 

February 

1,771 

-’,”3 

1.651 

1,971 

2,61 4 

11,094 

March 

1,191 i 

2 774 

1.7H 

1.796 

1,963 

9,800 

April 

1,222 

2 245 

l,o< ‘2 

1,447 

1,548 

8,004 

May 

1,435 j 

2,39*1 

1 06) 

1,890 

1,555 

9,2-33 

June 

1,624 i 

2.115 

2.406 

1 ,0'JS 

1,350 

9,493 

July 

1.360 j 

1.049 

3.774 

1,889 

1.268 

9,939 

August 

l,ol» j 

2,137 

2,151 

2.711 

1,392 

10,508 

September - 

2,776 ; 

3.0 J 4 

1,773 

5,30 1 

1,170 

15,156 

October 

1,751 ; 

3,777 

1.-.76 

7,312 

1,779 

19,517 

November ... ... < | 


L’,442 

l,s7$ 

5,543 

2,162 

19,574 

December 

<\I 11 

2,016 

1,696 

■J.922 

2 - 520 

17,125 

Vital J 

i 

32,sj4 ' 

34,476 

25,561 

37,711 

22,807 

153,441 


Jfgrt.— TLc*e inures arc taken from the Sanitary Report. 
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TABLE No. XI B -showing MONTHLY DEATHS from FEVER. 


1 

l ^ 

3 

1 4 

5 

0 

7 

Months. 

. 

18Sf>. 

1S30. 

1 

[ 1891. 

1 1892. 

j 

1893. 

Total. 

January 

1,530 

3,097 

1 

1,891 

1 

! 

1,574 

2,421 

11,119 

February 

1,281 

2.437 

i 

1,400 

i 1,053 

1,800 

8,703 

March . ... i 

1 nr,'. 

2,2! HJ 

1,345 

1,481 

1,313 

7,524 

April j 

i 

i 

ssa 

1,808 

1 ,280 

1,008 

1,083 

0,121 

May j 

1.0*13 

1,974 

1,033 

1,313 

1,103 

7,148 

Jane j 

1,203 

1,743 

2,034 

1,207 

1,001 

7,254 

i 

July ! 

033 

1,331 

3,203 

1,270 

770 

7,001 

1 

August ; 

1,131 

2,028 

1,803 

1,038 

923 

7,005 

i 

i 

September ... I 

2,332 

3,388 

| 

1.2S5 

i 

! 

4,002 : 

! 

1 

880 | 

1 

11,893 

October 

1.228 

1 

3,21 1 • 

],3!>0 

0,275 ; 

i,ii | 

10,357 

November ... ... ... ... ... 

5.313 

2.S01 ; 

1,129 

1 

4,721 ' 

1.530 ; 

i 

10,100 

December ... .. ... • . .. 1 

5.5 7 1 

2 130 

1 , 1*3 

j 

i 

3/ >17 ' 

i 

! 

l,7i*l 

1 1,021 

j 

T"t..l . . , j t 

7 22‘. 1 1 

2 S .‘. , .‘>‘ • 1 


2 '.!)'* 

1 o/at 121.812 


i 


Not i’. — Tbe-c me t'tken Urn* T:0 »)*j N<> IX ol tbf ^umary Ib»port. 
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’ Table No- XII —showing INFIRMITIES. 



Total by all castes 

Araln ... ... ... 

Arora 

Awan 

Baghban 

Banjara 

Bania 

Bazigar 

Bhat 

Bhatiara 

Brioches 

Brahman 

„ Mithial 

Chamur 

Chhiraba 

Cbuhra .. 

Dagi and Roll 

Barzi 

Dhobi 

Dhund ..* 

Faqirs ... 

Gaduria 

Gakhar 

Gujar 

Jai&vrura 

Jats 

Jhinwar 

Jogi and Rawal 

Jnlaha 

Kahut 

Kalal 

ICanjar 

Rural 

Kashmiri 

Khaklia 
Khornl . 

Khafik ... 

Khar 1 1 ... 

Khattar 

Khrijab .. 

KhnkJur 

Knmhar 

Kurnu 

Liluri 

Lohar 

Mali 

Mallah 

Maniiir 

UllMM 

Mochi 

Moghal 

Nai 

Nat 

Od , 

Far.tcha 

I’.uhanB 

Q.i-ab .. 

Rajputs 

S3.a1j.ad 

Phekh 

Sun.tr 

Tarkhan 

IVlj 

LTama 



Note . ll-ese fynrc.. are taken from Tables Sot, Sir, XIII, XIV and XV of the Census Report of 1891. 


A 


Females. 





Rawalpindi District.] 

Table No- XIII, -showing EDUCATION. 


1 

1 

3 

4 

5 


Males. 

Females. 

Details. 






Learning. 

Literate. 

Learning. 

Literate. 

r Total 

9,350 

38,809 

772 

1,650 

All religions „ 

(.Villages 

0,710 

20,428 

313 

576 

Hindus 

2,7.>9 

11,004 

65 

353 

Sikhs 

1,'tlrt 

5,533 

13 

202 

x Jains 

13 

257 

4 

2 

Musalmans 

1,819 

1 1 .972 

311 

394 

Christians ... 

387 

6,016 

34s 

684 




1 

15 

Parsis 





Other religions 


1 



Tahsil Rawalpindi .. 

3,269 

18.181 

351 

982 

y, Attock ... ... *** • . • . 

1,116 

4,792 

149 

283 

tt Kahuta 

578 

2,019 

22 

65 

,, Murree ... 

291 

991 

137 

78 

„ Pindigheb 

850 

3,005 

28 

82 

„ Fateh jang 

971 

2,658 

21 

53 

„ Gujar Khan ... ... 

1.042 , 

4,873 

64 _ 

100 


Norr.-The figuren against the upper eight hearts, are taken from Table No. IX of the Census Report, 1891, and 
the tahsil figures are taken from Vernacular Register No. i!j . 


Table No. XIV -showing DETAIL of S URVEYED and ASSESSED AREA. 


1 

1 2 

3 

1 * 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Uncultivated. 


r3 

3» 

1 

« 

a 

V 

u 

a 

3 

o 

j Gross assessment. 

| 

q 

u 

tJ 

V 

a . 

E « 

P «# 
c.ic 

mS 

qua 

U> 

Ye ib.s. 

Cultivated. 

I mg 

q w 
UM 
a <-i 

> 9 

H 

e,§ 

aa 

f ted. 

2* 

* * 

> a 
t- -q 

X “ 

o 

q 

cc 

V 

L> 

o 

a 

G 

"5 

c 

H 

T* 

'C 

C 

a 

u 

e 

g 

0 

cj 

*5 

q 

sJ 

o 

2 

05 

3 

o 

c 

0 

o 

a 

3 

u 

q 

q 

rf 

o 

1868-69 


16,937 

940,561 

957,19s 


207,8-17 

2,810,610,3,018,497 

3,975,985 

7,31,74* 

621,600 

1 »73-74 


ls,07o 

951,834 

969,904 


198,877 

2,81/1916 3,009,793 3,979,697 

7,28,668 

620,380 

1H78-79 


19,070 

951,831 

969,904 


198,877 

2, si 0,916 .3,009,793^ 3,979,697 

7.28,668 

520,380 

Iss3-b4 


34,421 

1,186,195 1.220,916 


.3 16,»00 1 ,622,400 1 ,830,200,3, 1 60, 116 

7,30,056 

290,209 

1«88-S9 


35,171 

1,247,332 

1,282,803 


-ra.OSt l,t)S0.34!l 1.952.69C 

3,235.702 

9,76,201 

358,975 

1892-93 


36,3 U 

1.271,017 

1,3m", 351 


269, 10 1' 1,650, 561 1,919,965 

3,227,310 

9,76,358 

352,766 








221, 745 1 

250,821 

488,6*13 

2,14,619 

45,215 

Tahsil Rawalpindi 


4,863 

232,916 









,, Attock 


Is, 15s 

1 77, Css 

195,8 W 


2i. .wr. 

197,386, 

1 

218,91.3 

11 1,759 

1,69,524 

08,710 

,, Kahuta 


476 

94,623 

95, 099 


15,039 

In 1,61 3, 

196,652 

291,751 

95,392 

55.229 

,, Murree 


1,63 1 

15,017 

36,651 


IV’-lf 

112,645; 

| 

128,679 

165,3:30 

13,487 

63,607 

„ Pindigheb 


1,22m 

276. Ins 

2*0,32* 

... 

lM.'*'! 

561,009 

677,13'* 

957,75s 

1 ,1 4,660 

90,563 

t , Futelijamr 


6.113 

219.89m 

215,201 


39,567! 

262,6 16 1 

.3**2,183 

517,3*6 

1,56,453 

33,681 

„ Gujar Khan 


670 

21 5.775 ; 

216.145 


25,3-U 

119,917 

145,281 

361,729 2,22,323 

5,97i 


INQTE. — lUeUC isa.rn.Cis * — 

BeP ° r Th« columns a and 12 include the sres of Forests for th# 7»tl !»«•*» mil lw *- w ' 
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Revenue Administration Report Statement 


Table No. XV -showing Varieties of TENURE held direct from GOVERNMENT as they stood in 1802-93-eow/ii«««7. 
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hc.d direc t from GOVERNMENT as t„e y stood to 18 ^-„,*«. 


Kawalpindi District. ] 
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Table No, XVI, -showing the CULTIVATING OCCUPANCY of LAND as it stood in 1892-93. 
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Koxt,— Tli'.sc are taken from Statement Ko, Xll ot Revenue Administration Report. 



TABLE No. XVII,— showing GOVERNMENT LANDS. 
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Rawalpindi District. ] 

Table No. XVIII —showing FORESTS for 1892-93. 



fMargalla ... 

Bannigala 
I Thamaira ... 

I Maira 
J Pind Ranja 
| Adiala 

I Dhamiul ... 

Takht Pari 
Lobi Bhir ... 
I Topi 

f Attack __ 

^ Klicrimar ... 
/ Kawagarh ... 

fKamra 
Danohi 
Bhangal ... 
Baga 
Jantra 
Salanga . . 
Gbila Cherah 
Sang 
Keral 
Narar 
Khuian 
Solambar ... 
Salitha 
Kajli Ban ... 
Panjar ... 
Kulthea 
Gura ... 
Palah 

Las 

Bcor Klialol 
Javand 
Nalaser 
Banabil 
Bah mail 
Uaruta 
Parindla ... 
Ghent 

Dhamnuta ... 
Talhetar ... 
Pirphirian 
Uhajuian ... 
Kolinn Chakla 
Bindla 
Ulrica 
Fanathi 
Mamand ... 
Pharwala ... 
Hanesar ... 
Kanand ... 
Suheri 
Janathal ... 

Sen 

Dodhh Mat or 
Thoa ... 
Bhala Khar 
Thuthor ... 
Raj Dhani ... 
Bhaogarh ... 
Khad 
LChanam 


fGainthal 

I Burban 
Masot 
Kohati 
4 Binrraon 

I Pamata 
Chan ban 
Kachut 
LScriltan 












Mcbber— concluded. 
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Table No. XVIII -showing FORESTS — concluded. 



fDaleh 
Baroha 
S&lgraon ... 
Manga 

Sarah Behraraal 
Chaka 
Sangseri ... 
Koth ... 
Khanwas ... 
Kalha Basand 
Mangal 
Khatar 
Kharatian 
Thun 

Devral ... 
Ancha 
Khamtak ... 
Potha ... 
Pael 
Ghoi 
Kascri 
Dhar 

1 Ghora Galli 
Bara Hotar 
Hokra Ker 
Chujana Malot . 
Jawa 

Dhirkot ... 
Bagla 

Pbapnl 

Saneo 

Nandkot 

Karlot Salgraon 

Salkhctar 

Juma 

Anguri 

Bhamrot 

Darnoian 

Balanra 

Bad man 

Arniri 
I Sarah 

j Arahani 

ICharaa 

Otal.a Chit t a 
N' anan (Trap) ... 

Makhad 

Maira Nalhnd 
Utman Jangla ... 
Dhnk Zmla 
Goki 

Tora-Ijcra 

SauhAn 

- Chiti 

Gulml 

Mari 

Jahhi 

Tawin 

Jalwal A 

Do B 

Kot Chajji 

Aranwala 

l^Naka Kalan 





TABLE No- XIX,- showing LAND ACQUIRED and RESTORED by GOVERNMENT from 1886-87 to 1892-93. 



Nori\— These figures are taken from Table No. XXIV of the Land Revenue Report. 



Table No. XX, -showing ACRES under certain CROPS. 
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Table No. XXI,— showing RENT RATES and AVERAGE YIELD. 


xxvii 


Nature of Crops 


Indigo 


Cotton 


Sugarcane 


Opium 


Tobacco 


Wheat 


Inferior grams ... 


Oilseeds ... 


('Irrigated 

i 

LUn irrigated 

("Irrigated 

! 

i 

LUnimgatod 
f Irrigated 

i 

i 

l niriigatid . 

"Irrigated 


{ Maximum 
Minimum 
f Maximum 
(..Minimum 
("Maximum 
1 Minimum 
^ Maximum 
^ Minimum 
(" Maximum 
1 Minimum 
(" Maximum 
1 Minimum 
("Maximum 
1 Minimum 


("Maximum 
1 Minimum 
("Maximum 
} Minimum 


(■Maximum 
(. Minimum 
(■ Maximum 
1 Minimum 


( Maximum 
( Minimum 
(" Maximum 
^ Minimum 


Rent per acre of land 
(suited for the various 
rrops as it stood in 
1883-84. 


A. 1*. 
0 0 


O 0 

3 o 
6 0 
10 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


o o 

.{ 0 


I 0 0 
(I H 0 


j Average produce per 
acre as estimated in 
1883-84. 


i 

0 

j) 

1 

) 


054 


858 


330 


Gram 

Barley 

Bajra 

Jovrar 

Tea • • 

Vegetables 


LUinrrigattd 


( Maximum 
( Minimum 


Nor*.— These hgnres 


cs arc taken from ra‘»'e v o. XLVl of the Punjab Administration Report, 


Table No. XXII —showing NUMBER of STOCK 



Rawalpindi District ] 

Table No- XXIII -showing the OCCUPATIONS ofthe POPULATION 
in the RAWALPINDI DISTRICT- 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

i 

5 


Nature of occupation. 

c 

J! 

i- 

£ 

o 

* 

I 


Nature of occupation. 

£ 

a 

0 

0 

03 

o> 

73 

a 

£ 



<5 

5s 



£ 

a 

& 

i 

Total population 

887,19- 

478,457 

408,7.3 

7 38 

Gold and silver dealers and 

6,587 

3,537 

3,050 




makers. 




2 

Civil Administration 

14,72 

9,253 

5,47 

39 

Brass and copper vessel 

1 296 

161 

132 





workers and sellers, Ac. 




3 

Army 

14 , 47 ; 

11,305 

3,17 

40 

Tin, zinc, lead ami quick- 

i 208 

1.34 

74 



silver workers and sellers 




4 

Foreign, Ac., service 

20: 

9b 

10 

41 

Blacksmiths and iron smiths 

1 7,502 

4,105 

3,337 






Ac. 




5 

Subsidiary service to stock 

l f s 2 » 

1,391. 

43 

42 

Potters, glass and chma- 
! ware dealers and sellers* Ac 

1 9,624 

5,107 

4,517 

G 

Land-owners non-cultivating 

6,741 

2,096 

3,64 

43 

1 Wood-cutters and sawyers, 

’ 27, 

188 

90 

7 

,, cultivating 

| 316,391 

109,603 

155,78 

4* 

j Carpenters, Ac 

14,153 

8,023 

6,130 




15 

j Mat makers* anti sellers, Ae. 

7,503 

4,0*7 

.3,468 

S 

Mafidirs and Jagirdars 

S91 

495 

i 

39f 

40 

1 Chemists and Druggist's, 
j antimony preparers and 

3, *13 

1,783 

1,630 

y 

Tenants 

198,203 

106,197. 

1 

92,001 

47 

■ selleis, Ac. 

! Workers aud dealers in 

20,641 

11,530 

9,111 

10 

Sharers 

20b 

108' 

! 

1(K1 

48 

leather and grease, Ac. 
Money-lenders and money- 

7,978 

3,492 

4,488 

li 

Agricultural labourers 

12,7">9 

10,114! 

2,0*5 

49 

changers ami testers, Ac. 
General merchants .. 

1,654 

906 

7*8 

12 

Growers of special products 

912 

635 

277 

50 

General shopkeepers and 

3,360 

1,829 

1,537 


and trees. 





)>etilers, Ac. 


423 

268 

13 

Barbers 

12,506 

5,913 

6,593 

51 

Brokers and commission 

691 




salesmen, Ac. 



389 

14 

Washermen 

3,913 

2,167 

1,746 

62 

Miscellaneous Contractors 

636 

447 





and farmers, Ac. 


1,310 


15 

Water carriers 

5,115 

3,109} 

2,006 

53 

Superior Officers, Station 

2,091 

781 



Masters and Guards, Ac. 


1,420 

638 

10 

Cooks and other servants .. 

12,950 

8,399j 

4,551 

51 

Cart and < arrutge owners 

2,059 





and drivers, Ac. 


3,725' 


17 

Non-domestic service 

80 

48 j 

36 

55 

Pack earned, eleplant donkey 

6,479 

2,754 






owners and dnveis, Ac. 




IS 

Sweepers and Scavengers .. 

4,227 

2,515j 

1,712 

56 

57 

Boat owners, boatmen, Ac. 
Po'.t Masters ami Postal 

657 
7< 12 

294 

417 

303 

285 

19 ! 

Sanitary Officers, Ac. 

77 

13: 

61 

58 ! 

messengers, Ac. 

Telegraph Officers, Ac. 

92 

42 

50 

20 

Dealers of milk, ghee, 

3,229 

1,878, 

1,351 

59 ; 

\\ atchmen, Ac. (storage) .. 

1,790 

1,30.3 

493 


cheese and fish, Ac. 


60 

Religion (a) Priests Ministers , 

17,300 

9,713 

7,587 

21 

Grain and flour merchants 

7b9 

133 

356 

1 

lb) subsidiary religion, 
services. 




22 | 

„ purchasers and bakers 

5,862 

3,179; 

2,083 

61 1 

Principals, Professors and 

1,260 

786 

474 




teachers in College, Ac. 




33 

Grinding flour ami pulses, 

8,731 

4,289 

| 

1,162 

62 1 

Public scrilics and copyists 

5*0 

.371 

169 


and purchasers. 


1 

Petition-writers and Plea- 


1 

273 

21 

Sweet frnitfl and vegetable, 

3,583 

2,357{ 

1,226 

63 

5101 



&c., sellers. • 

j 


: 

tiers. 


. 1 

252 

25 j 

Ice, soda, sugar, salt 

lS,oo* 

10,237' 

7,767 

64 1 

Practitioners Europeans and 

62 4j 


i 

firooers and general simp- 



Native system, Ac. 

1 

1 

105 


keepers, Ac. 


j 


65 1 Compounders, Ac. | 

1 .30} 

2 ). 

26 j 

Oil pie&sers and kerosine j 

5.131 

2,01 2i 

2.519 

60 ' 

Engineering and inspecting 1 

639 

274. 

266 


oil sellers. Ac. | 



officers, Ac. 

| 

0 1 

67 

27 

Firewood and gra^ a ga- | 

2,510 

i,.sr;*[ 

631 

67 i 

Pa. nters and others services 

92! 

35' 


therers and dealers, Ac. j 

| 


t 




636 

28 

Inck and lime burners j 

1,290 

895| 

395 

68 j 

Havers on musical instrti- 

1,307, 

711 


and sellers, Ac. 



ment or dancer^. 


, 

119 

29 

Masons, builders, Ac. ... >. 


1,406 

1,097 

69 ! 

Polo. Shikanea and aero- 1 

256: 

139 




bat«, Ac. 



90-4 

30 

Railway mechanics, Ac. . . 1 

812 

46.5 

.3*7 

70 

Well sinkers, road, t 

2,9v5. 

2,0,1 j 




and Railway la bon re rs Ac.; 

1 

5,506 ! 

3,714 

31 

Preparation and supply tfj 

1,501 

881 

C77 

"I 

Greneral labourers .. j 

9,3P» 


material substances. 




1 



446 

32 

Vool, and fur spinners and ! 

si? 

427 

3i0 

1 

Pros unites and other un- 1 

69." 

25!, 


sellers, Ac. j 


1 



vpi cihed. 

1 



33 

Silk carders, spinners arid j 

181 

91 

90 

'3 - 

ion-e relit shares and other 

299 

135; 

1C4 


dvers, Ac. 




property not bmng land. 1 




34 

Yorkers in cotton and cot- : 

3S,f,;2 

28,471 

30,051 

* Mendicancy <n-_4 h‘*mg) ! 

19,375- 

11,138 

8,237 


toil cloth weavers. Ac. j 



affiliated to a religious 

i 

! 


35 | 

,, in jute, flax, coir, Ac.; 

ltd* 

102 

97 


order, Ae. 

3,334 

1,741' 

1,595 




5 Pen-ion, < iv,5 MiPtary Per- . 

3 ® i Tailors arid darners, Ac. ... j 

7,924 

4,470 

3,454 

. 

\ errand Pen-ion unde- ' 

, 

j 


37 Piece-good dealcis .. . 1 

2,03m, 

i.in; 


6 j Pr;.- tiers, Ac. 

725, 

693 

37 


Non. -These figures are taken from Table No, XVII Part B of ths Censua 1861, 


Table No- XXIV —showing MANUFACTURES. 
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T dole No. XXVII -showing PRICE of LABOUR- 


1 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

1 ‘ 

7 

8 

1 9 

10 

11 

12 

1 13 

Yf IB. 

WaGIS OP LABOUR PKSDir. 

Casts peb dat. 

1 

CaMSES PBB DAT. 

i 

Donkeys peb 

SCOEK FEB CAY. 

| Boats pbb day. 

Skill*!. 

| Vmkilleif 

1 

# 

t i 

.a i 

u 

j) 

Sj 

> 

O 

JO 

' — 

•a 

o 

if 

o 

- 1 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

-u 

OQ 

O 

ja 

tf 1 

K 

J3 

O 

o 

« 

S3 

"tc i 

| 

s 

o 

A 

<n 

S3 

J 

t£ 

o 

o 


Rs. a. p. 1 

Rs. a p. 

Rs.a. p. 

Rs.a-p. 

R 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 1 

a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 1 

Rs. 

a. p. 

1 SOS-69 

0 12 o' 

i 

0 10 0 

0 5 0 

! 0 3 0 

2 i 

0 o 

0 

8 0 

5 

0 0 

0 8 OtoO 10 0 











per mr 

lUTld. 


| 




Rs.a.p, 

Rs.a. p. 

Rs. a. p.| 

Rs, a. p. 

Rs. ft. p. 

Rs, a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs.a. p 

1873-74 

0 12 0 

0 3 0 

0 3 0 

0 2 0 

3 0 0 ( 

1 12 0 

0 8 0 

0 6 0 

6 0 0 

2 8 0 

3 4 0 

1 10 0 

1878-79 

0 12 0 1 

0 4 0 

0 5 0 

0 2 0 

10 0 

0 12 o 

O 12 0 

0 6 0 

7 8 0’ 

6 0 0 

4 0 0 

10 0 

1883-S4 

0 10 ol 

0 10 

O 4 b 

0 2 0 

0 12 0 

0 8 0 

0 11 oj 

0 6 0 

5 0 0 

2 8 0 

4 14 0 

10 0 

1888-89 

1 

; o io o. o s o| 

0 3 0 

0 2 0 

0 12 O' 

0 8 0, 

0 8 Oj 

0 7 0 

5 0 0 

tf*- 

o 

o 

5 0 0 

2 4 0 

1893-94 

0 11 8j 

0 9 4 j 

0 7 8 

0 C 2 

1 12 oj 

1 0 oj 

0 8 Oj 

0 0 0 

5 0 0 

3 12 0, 

I 

... 



Non. --These figures are taken from Table No. XLVIII, and for the years I8SS-89 and 1893-91 from Tables 
Nos. XLV and XLVI, of the Punjab Administration Report. 


Table No. XXVIII.-showing REVENUE COLLECTED- 


1 

, 

‘ 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

The. 

Fixed 
land- 
Rc venue. 

Flnctuat- 
imr and 


j Local 
rates. 

Excise. 

Stamp. 

Total 

collec- 

tions. 

mi'Cella- 
n nous 
land- 
re* nine. 

Tnbntc. 

Spirits. 

j Dings. 



IN. 

IN. ; 

IN. 

IN. 

IN. 

TN. 

Rs 

IN. 

1863-60 . . 


6,79,211 i 

21 ,o 11 


1.5,796 

1 n,9.32 

73,309 

8,28,339 

1869-70 ... 


6,70,455 j 

1.5,311 , 


36,18.5 

16,13,3 

70,4s5 

8,24,141 

1870-71 


6,79,9.54 J 

24.501 ; 


36,392 

1 5,07« 

89,040 

8,45, G58 

1871-72 ... 


6,31,712 I 

4 I *9 i 

46,032 1 

.33,692 

1 4,619 

9.5,391 

8,75,665 

1 872-7 J ... 


6,32.349 ■ 

4.24.3 ! 

46,048 

33,740 

26,478 

82,0.59 

8,79,917 

1873-74 ... 


6.32,824 | 

7 I7-. j .. 

46.064 , 

40,691 

2.3,207 

95,327 

8,95,288 

1871-75 .. 


6.31,41* * 

»,«'« | 

46,151 

15,223 

2n, 45 4 

95,774 

8,98,715 

1873-76 


6,33,(41 I 

8,6- M) ! 

46,169 , 

29,405 

18,893 
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! 
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3b, 559 

1 85 208 
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Note.— These figures are taken from Table No. XLIV for first 18 years and last year’s from Table Nos. XXXIX, 
XVTII A, XX and XI of the Land-Re venue Report and those for Excise ami Stamps from Excise Office. The following 
rerenue i* excluded .—Canal, Forests, Cuatoms, and Salta, Aaseaaed Taxes, Fee* and Cesse*. 
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Table No- XXIX,— showing; REVENUE derived from LAND. 
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N'ots.— Thase fibres arc taken from Table** No*. I, III, XVIIIA and XX of tha Ravenna Administration Ra 
port, Rawalpindi, and tahsil figure* from Deputy Commissioner's Office, 
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Rawalpindi District. J 1X3 

Table No. XXXI -showing BALANCES, REMISSIONS and TAKAVI. 
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1 Balance OF J. M) E LV fc- 
1 NIE IN HlrtLs. 
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fixed demami 
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rupees. 
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; cellaneouh 
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... 

... 
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... 
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... 
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60 
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r>, ]f. * 
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.,-■=7 
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Note.— These fi^uica a:e taken 
Administration Report. 

Tali'. a I. 

II, III, XY1 

XYI1J, IX 

aiU IX VI ol 

4h« Revenue 
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Nom.- TJ pse figures aro taken from Statements Nos. XXXV and XXXYB of the Revenue Administration Report from 1%8 to 1885 and for 1 RmT>-S<* to 1 802-9*3 from Statements 
v A and X 11 of the Agricultural Statistics and Revenue Keiion. 

* Tlic flgirea for nou-agnenltunsts for 4 * redemption ” from 1SS3-8C to 1802-93 are not available. 
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Table No. XXXIII,— showing SALE of STAMPS and 
REGISTRATION of DEEDS. 
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Note. — T hese figures are taken from A nt the stamp, and Tables N?-. If and III of the Registration 

Report. 


Table No XXXIII A,— showing REGISTRATIONS 
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SoTE.-Those figures are taken from Table No. I of the Registration Report. 


Table No. XXXIV, -showing LICENSE TAX COLLECTIONS. 
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Note.— T hese figures are taken from License Report, Punjab. 



Table No. XXXIVA, -showing INCOME TAX COLLECTIONS. 
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-The«e figures are taken from Vernacular Statement No. Ill of officejeop 5 r ot Rawalpindi Income Tax Report. 
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Table No. XXXV -showing EXCISE STATISTICS 
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H 

2 , 711 ] 

9,295 

!<*! • 

l"*' 

3b} 

1 

14}j 


' 

95 791 
’ 1 

31,254 

,27,045 

1891-9- 

1 

2 t 

32 

1 

1.309 1 

j 

8,471 

•« 

92 

4“: 

3H. 

17',' 


7 

i 

1,12,563, 

31,571 

i 

1,44,1 H 

1892-93 

1 

23 

32 

4 , 760 ! 

9.024 

92 

92 

37i 

29 | 

ir.; 


6} 

1,06,07 4 j 

36, 5 59 j 

1,42,633 


Note. — T hese figures arc taken from the Statement.- apponded t-' Ex**r»c Admimsuation Report, 
• Out of these, 77 shops are for the retail rend of both opium and other dru$«, 
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Table No. XXXVI -showing the INCOME and EXPENDITUBE of 

DISfEICT FUNDS. 


1 

FT* 

r* 

5 

0 

7 ! - 

9 

10 

ii 

12 

13 

Yeah. 

Annual income in 

RUPEES. 



Annual ixpENDircBB in rupees. 



Provincial rates. 

1 

"3 

Cl 

’ 00 

Total income. 

Local rates refunds. 

3 

Ob 

■Ti 

ta 

i, o , 
fc, 5= 0. 

111 1 
l : ;§s u 

2.03 O 1 c 

5 

E9 S S' a 
a & 

Medical. 

% 

5 

% 

O 

S 

Contribution from 
Local to Provincial. 

1 

o 

P- 

o 

2 

a 

£ 

F 

o 

55 

o 

1874-75 


1 

I •• 

45,171 


1,281 

*,90! n >312 

4,88:3 



19,907 

37,973 

1875-70 


i 

1 

46,731 


1,855 

2, on IS. 154 

5,354 

120 


24,040 

10,407 

1870-77 


1 

30,434 


2,221 

990 11,941 

10,100 

620 


! 23,990 

49,802 

1877-78 

... 


43,561 


3,29o 

1,115 12,931 

10,752 

120 


10,218 

44,100 

1878-70 



41,750 


2,120 

1JS JS.930 

10,807, 

8l8 


13,014 

42,187 

1879-80 

01,090 

2,600 

63,690 


Ms, 

9”» 12,003 

1 

12.212* 

i 



29,072 

55.9S2 

1880-81 

57,180 

1,392 

61,572 


1,210 

1 267 12,39<- 

l 

10,C3ftj 

229 


22.396 

48,392 

1881-82 ... 

60,026 

1,961 

1 

62,889 


2,264 

• 

2,239, 12,929. 

10,110' 

I 

KXI 

... 

20,012 

47,974 

1882-83 

60,702 

1 ,6»4 

62,3b6 


1,793 

1.193 12,957 

i 

11,4811 

204 


6,403 

34,-333 

1883-81 

60,950 

071 

0l,6jo 


3.191 

2,191 ]0,0sj 

12,332 

•260' 


14,436 

49,294 

1884-85 

0O,s^O 

1,10*1 

62,061 


1,461: 

l.slN 17,02s 

l'»,2o3 

SSN 


8,541 

12,111 

1885-80 

68,129. 

| 

2,317 

1 

70,17f. 

I s 

1,596 

1 

1,270 16,983, 

11,700 

515; 

6,238 

»,flii4j 

53,020 

1888-87 

80,378. 

4,«W( 

[ 

01,991 

i 

5,109 

1 

2,520 26,292 


1,561 

10, 193 

n.iirj 

68,633 

1887-88 

70,31 1! 

10,106 

5b’,0l7 

... | 

5,858* 

- | 

3,735 20,596 

; *i 

12,808, 

l 

4,796 

11,250 

20,2541 

85,359 

1888-83 

78,303l 

10.3M 

86,764 

| 

8 

1 

6,063j 

1 

3,763 21,167 

10,114 

i 

930 

20, 488 

34.1bfcj 

1,02,727 

l»89-30 

81,81 o' 

10,119 

1,01,205* 

.. . 

! 

6, 17S\ 

1 

5,373 21,052 

1 

ll,S22j 

9,305 

16, 443 1 

I9.67b| 

89,049 

1899-91 ... 

81,434^ 

fi.Oif) 

88,17*0 


7,556j 

i 

2,73 3 21,02s 

i 

1 1 ,97 1 

3,443 

13,960j 

17 ISO' 

bO, 4SO 

1891-32 

73,60s 

1 

6,9 S 8 ■ 

| 

CS.59* ! 

1 

•** \ 

! 

i 

3,391 23,651 

13,813 

.3,009; 

15,372| 

24,3/8 

69, 488 

1S9J-93 

01 , 397 ; 

1 

7.615, 

1 

09,013] 

\ 

1 

1 

0,123 

l 

3,3 39 22,737 

15.19 3 

2,250 

15,277 1 

25,507; 

90,786 


Non.— These figures are taken from 1874-75 to 1S3S-S3 from Appendices A and B to the Annual Review of 
District fund operations, and from 18M-S0 to lS»J-»3 from statements Nos. II and III of the same Review, 

* Excludes district post. 


Tab!, Mo. XXXVII.— showing GOVERNMENT AIDED and UNAIDED SCHOOLS 


Rawalpindi District ] 
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Table No. XXXVIII, -showing the WORKING of DISPENSARIES- 



Fateh jang 2nd Class .. 6,500 3,055' 6 , 131 ' 6,05c 6 t <j<>2 














Table No XXXVIII— showing the WORKING 
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Table No XXXVIII, -showing the WORKING of DISPENSARIES — continued. 
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Table No. XXXVIII -showing the WORKING of DISPENSARIES -continued. 




showing the WORKING of DISPENSARIES 



Table No. XXXVIII , -showing the WORKING of DISPENSARIES 
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Table No. XXXIX, -showing CIVIL and REVENUE LITIGATION- 


1 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 


7 

j 8 

9 

Ytl K. 

Number of Civil Suits concerning 

T 

Value 

in rupees of Suits 
( OXCERNING 


Money or 
moveable 
property. 

Rent ami 
tenancy 
rights! 

Land am 
Revenue 
and otliei 
malLei s. 

! 

Total. 

Land. 

Other 

matter*. 

1 

1 

Total. 

Number of 
revenue 
cases. 

1873 

9,818 

57 


1,419 

11,675 

10,830 

1.79,124 

5,88,954 

10,285 

1879 

9,393 

506 j 

1.246 

11,145 

•>- 222 

6,36,9-36 

6,62.158 

13,893 

1880 

9,8 11 

649 

1,76") 

12,229 

40,142 

9,32.680 

9,73,222 

15,839 

Ibttl 

10,»H ; 

594 

1,711 

13,212 

24,925 ! 

1 

1 2,47, 45.3 

12,72,378 

13,333 

1982 

1 

11,238 | 

1,023 

2,102 

3 4,361 

J 

28.652 ! 

9,13,910 

9,82,502 

10,076 

1983 

11,815 

1 

1,011 


1,391 

1 t, 2 'o 

26,751 ' 

13,05,677 

15,32,328 


isai 

11,680 | 

1,156 


2,203 

15.025 

81,610 

( 

I0,6ti,;-I8 1 

11,48,208 

• • 

1865 

| 

lO.JHJl 

207 


1,984 

12,286 

i 

Jfi.-tU I 

9 , 93,703 j 

10,35,176 

... 

188C 

8,976 , 

j 

- 

j 

j 

2 (»’»*, 

1 1 ,059 

7o.t54 

7,90,2a 4 | 

8,60,73s 


1887 

8,122 ■ 

190 


2,0.19 

i 

10,051 

66,271 I 

! 

I 

8,96,168 ! 

9,62,439 


1B89 

9,526 

272 


-'.'Oo j 

lO.SOS 

1,36.627 

t 

7,10,022 | 

i, 46.649 


I860 . 

8,i *5s ■ 

207 


2,05s 

10,383 

l.oo.oou 

7,49,965 j 

8,49,965 


1890 

9,151 . 

266 


2,0<>1 

11,418 

J ,63,958 ; 

1 

10,63,609 j 

12,27,567 


1891 

8 270 i 

J 

296 


1,818 

lo,:iS4 

1,47,917 , 

7, 7.9,159 ! 

9,26.076 


1892 

7,971 • 

375 


2,160 

10.506 

1,74 667 

t 

1 

8,31,278 j 

1 ,05,965 


1693 .. 


f 

UU j 
i 


2,072 1 

11,011 

2, 67.0 19 

9,77,401 

11,41,339 



j utfse ngures are eaten irnm lables Nos VI anil VII ot the i 
and III of the Kepoit on Cirii Justice for 1881 to 1893 from Dietnct Office. 
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Tabl e No. X L,— showing CRIMINAL TRIALS- 
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Table No. XLI, -showing POLICE INQUIRIES. 



Table No- XLI -showing POLICE INQUIRIES— 




Table No XL 1— showing POLICE INQUIRIES — concluded. 



Table No. XLIL— showing CONVICTS in JAIL. 


Rawalpindi District ] 
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T able No. XLIII -showing the POPULATION of TOWNS- 




Note.— T hese figures aie taken from Table No. V of the Census Report, 1*01, arid from Di&tiict Office. 



(*■ 


Rawalpindi District ] 







Xotf.~ These (‘jnrts aiv taken from Table- N<« LV1I of the Punjab A duiim&trutiun Report for 187? to 188(5 and those for li?;>r to lSho from Sanitary Report. 
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Table No- XLV, -showing MUNICIPALITY INCOME- 


1 

2 

3 

1 

( - 

6 

1 


Name of Municipality. 


Rawalpindi 

Attock. 

Murree. 

Hazro. 

Pindighel 

j. Makbad. 


Class of Municipality. 


II 

Ill 

I 

Ill 

III 

Ill 




Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

! Rs. 

1*70-71 



... 

33,09.3 

2,361 

13,536 

4,460 



1871-72 




51,432 

2,551 

16,262 

6,853 

... 

... 

1872-73 



47,910 

2,652 

11,323 

10,125 



1873-71 




41,738 

2,796 

15,551 

8,349 

... 

... 

1871-75 



... ! 

68,606 

2,981 j 

17,071 

! 9,003 

1,966 

2,172 

1875-76 



51,291 

3,o*0 

18,202 

8,938 

I 

2,015 

! 

2,587 

l»76-77 



... 

51,921 

3,435 

17,221 

8,353 

2,010 

2,795 

1877-78 




70,192 

2,591 

13.131 

8,376 

2,459 

3,061 

1878-70 



... 1 

57,518 

2, 191 

16,750 

10,438 

3,786 

2,509 

1879-80 




00,132 ( 

{ 

2,506 ' 

11,596 | 

12,121 

4,943 

2,648 

1580-** 1 



... i 

1,05,093 

6.693 ‘ 

1 

1 1,943 | 

17,345 

3,735 

3,190 

1881-92 



.. 1 

91,032 

6,610 j 

2,0730 1 
j 

16,551 

3,591 

2,551 

1952-93 



.. f 

50,3*3 

1 

5,506 

22,712 j 

13,749 

2,560 

2,432 

I**3-*i 



1 

91,351 j 

1 

1,196 

20, *97 j 

13,598 

3,338 l 

2,901 

la«4 *5 


•• 

91,233 j 

2,541 

22,069 ■ 

10,420 

3,124 1 

2,649 

18*5-*G 



. 1 

1,31,034 

2,212 , 

07 iq 7 1 

- 1 

9,925 1 

3,075 

2,410 

1*596-97 




2,10,010 ( 

t 

2,013 ! 

20,055 j 

11,079 

2,993 

... 

1997-98 



i 

!,8*,307 

2,421 

1 

22,163 j 

10,721 

2,859 


19S9-“9 


3,01,517 j 

2,524 j 

20,41*) j 

10,939 

2,727 

... 

1559-00 



l 

2,596 

24,1.53 | 

13,739 i 
j 

3,070 


1890-91 



1 

,58,651 

i 

2,997 ) 

1 

21,303 , 

11,901 

3,511 


1&91-92 


1 

« 1 

75,2 21 t 

i 

2,8*39 

21,830 

13,121 

3,777 


1592-93 



i 

1,75,60* j 

2,6o5 | 

23,273 

16,168 

__ 

3,714 J 



Note,— T hese figures are taken from Table* Nos. XL and XLI of the Punjab Administration Report. 





POLYMETRICAL Table N 


U.uViils/iiidi D.stuct 


Rawalpindi 
kahuta 
. iu iitrlieb 
J atelj.tng 
M arr-e 
i ujir Khan 
Attoek 
' itli 
Riwat 
i-’angjani 
Hasan Abd&l 
Hazro 

l'ind Sultani 
Cnowtra . . 


ivHiiar 

V ,), 


Mnira 
Mak md 
Zip'll 
N adji 
Ka . r 
D ; A 


J fit jW 

v’ iv d .riar Hattian 


. rllld 

i rot . , 

itur-in 

t * ik'arn _ __ . 

M • —a Kiswal 
i ’h*: iri 

IT mtallian 
K.mrtana 
b’oh in 
i hinhar 
Cnewknhangi 
r i im tuI 
Ma-Jil i 


Sora.k i 1 1 


t*o, t rb ioh 

Wan . 

.Tab hit 
J’ltaloih 
Har «*v 
Mu r i 
Ba'd'* lf*d 
ItiiJil 

Jab! *r 
(hi iWU Ja lid 
Kti in 

Lirnn.i Dhan 
Sil i-or-chuttor 
fink ho 
Kati-il 
(titrgin . . 
Kah il 

Lurpn^-pur 
( ’ampVdlp ir 
Hftj* e mi Ri 

Usmankhator 

.Tod n ilia 
Nmgazi 
Jihi 

\. n'ar Mir 

K t Fa ton Khdti 

Tna^M 

\ ) m j! » ! i Forrv 
kaU; bn Fei’-y 
Uru Hrry 
La-.i*r. u* I\:ry 
tlv'i Va ■ in 
KiUFe-rv .. 

Md t Fo ry 
He-Ai F -?'i > 

Kn:- s ir I' "ry 
A ^ ''k P . i lw iy b 
L'.bani 


1 Rawalpindi District Court 
27 ; Kahuta. 


fij 
29 
f 39 
29 
57 
34 
! 10 
15 
I 29 
; 38 
, 59 
! 20 
22 
20 
99 
45 


4 4 


13 

43 

62 

69 


5«> 

o'' 

31 


16 


4 

4 

9 

11 

17 


21 

20 


35 

3b 

41 

47 

49 


71 

lb 


.5(1 

40 


1 4 


3 1 

H 


r,9 


85 2 

Pindighpb. 





5T2 

34* 

Fateh iang. 




40- 

101*2 

67*9 

, Murree 



26‘ 

71*1 

57*8 

; 69*3 

Gujar Khali 

78 

59 7 

33* 

94*7 

84*6 

i Attock. 

32 

62* 

48* 

74*3 

15* 

89 6 

Jatli. 

16- 

734 

39 4 

50*9 

18*4 

66*2 

23*4 

36 4 

43 1 

14*1 

53*1 

43* 

41*6 

48* 

51‘ 

54* 

20* 

67*7 

57*6 

27* 

62*6 

67 

64* 

35* 

83*7 

73*6 

15* 

78*6 

81 *3 

18*4 

30*1 

98* 

87*9, 

41*3 

76*2 

35’ 

45* 

25* 

59*2 

26* 

63* 

18* 

14* 

74* 

51*4 

54* 

13*6 

78*2 

22* 

1*' 

71*4 

48*8 

60*3 

9* 

75 6 

14* 

121-2 | 

36* 

70* 

137 9 

127*3 

90*3 

118* 

24‘ I 

108*5 

74*2 

19*5 

50 

101* 

56* 

S’ . 

67*1 

50 7 

32 

34 

77 0 

40* 

14*4 , 

88 3 

54 2 

184 

42* 

Sl 

46*4 

50 1 

111*2 

77 2 

10* 

79 3 

104*7 

84*3 1 

91 ’3 

23*4 

40 1 

10*8 

97 y 

51*3 

86*2 

36 3 , 

75 5 

41*5 

26 4 

42 9 

63 3 

47*9 

66 2 1 

60 

34*2 

82*9 | 

7-*8 

13*4 

77*8 

84 5 

41 3 

31* 

101*2 

90* t 

IS* 

82* 

91 7 

20 

40*5 

108*4 

93 3 

51*7 

88*3 

4t> 4 ' 

87*6 

53 6 

14 3 

55’ 

80*4 

60* 

7- 

69* 

39 

83 7 

78*6 

20* 

83*6 

31 | 

92 6 

79 3 i 

71* 

21:5 

106*1 

31*5 

32* 

77 1 

63 3 

75*3 

6* 

90 6 

19* 

21 

69 

51 8 

63 3 1 

5* 

78*6 

17* 

2> 2 ' 

76 6 

41 6 

56 1 

13 2 

71 4 

18*2 

1^1 

69 4 

35 4 

46 9 

22*4 

62 2 ! 
0 1 

27*4 

on- 1 


15 6 
26 4 
30* 
33- 
39 6 
42 2 
45 2 
4 s 2 
7.4 4 

7>7 4 
0u b 
63 6 
69 4 
7! 4 
7-5 4 


06 4 
5S8 


55 2 


52 2 
50 3 , 
59 
53 
50- 
.53 4 
56 4 
59 * 
62 * 
56 6 


5 b . 


24 8 
21-2 
18 2 
16-2 
16- 
ID* 
lO- 
ll) 4 

22 4 

25 8 

23 8 
3 4 1 
36 4 
1 > 1 


43 d 
43 1 ! 
46 


15 '4 

S3* 

36-6 


59 2 
51'8 
4S‘ 


38’ 

41'6 


42 


If 
09 2 


39 5 
bl 2 
04 
41 2 
29 


40 

42 1 
47 2 
45 


/ *- 


9 

20 - 


74 5 


45 8 
49 4 


73 8 
51 5 
7>5 9 
.j 3 6 
42 
49*2 


34- 

42- 
19 6 


15 

7.1 


0 4 1 


12 
a 2 
6 4 4 
fifi 2 
64 2 


49 7 

30 6 ' 

45’ 

44-0 

56 3 

46 2 ! 

38*4 | 

51- 

58 9 

4b b 1 

35 ’8 1 

53 S 

61*9 

51 b ' 

32-8 I 

56*8 

64 9 

3 Pd i 

20 8 ' 

50 8 

71 1 

OP | 

23 0 1 

CO* 

71 1 

64 

20 6 ; 

fiO ] 

/ / •> 

67 4 1 

17-2 

72 4 | 

80*5 

70 1 - 

H-2 | 

75*4 j 

SO 1 

76 0 ; 

8’fi ; 

si* 

,ss 1 

76 

7 1 

S3* 

92 1 

82 | 

3 | 

s7* 

un 2 

96 1 1 

21 ! 

85* ! 

1**7 2 

00 1 1 

24- i 

ss* 1 

110 

0.V0 1 

20* ! 

90*8 

10 7 

4S 0 1 

76' j 

53 0 

69 d 

8 1 1 

84 6 i 

fi- 

00 7 

50 6 1 

45-2 j 

55-2 

76 0 

0»»'b J 

47- | 

57 

fa-s 7 

73 6 ' 

48 5 ! 

Ob' 8 

7 s 7 

fib fi 

16 ; 

73 fi 

01 2 

bt 1 , 

it ! 

871 

s«»- 7 

79 6 ! 

5* ' 

b4 fi 

02 5 

52 4 ; 

30 1 ; 

4 

00 1 

56 

to- ■ 

or ! 

5° 7 

42 fi 

45 6 - 

47 fi ] 

I lii i 

OS 4 ' 

02 7 ! 

bO-2 

'dr 1 

100 6 

713 1 

1011 8 | 

70 0 

51 8 

50 . 

43 | 

h'J 9 

7>s 

00- 1 

50* I 

07 

20 0 1 

1»1 2 ! 

30 6 1 

no 

31 1 

03 j 


‘A’\ 

3ifi 

or ; 

id 1 


Riwat. 

24'6 I Sangjani 
— | 14 6 " 

306 

47- 
221 
366 
34' 

84-1 
594 

36- 
394' 

63 O' 

57’ 

267 
29-8 

48- 1 
54’6 
38-8 
35*6 
645 
49* 1 

37- | 

29-8 
20-6 
17*6 
io- 

6-4 
34 
32 
5*8 
8-8 
11*8 
18- 
21 * 

244 
27 4 
33 


392 
55’2 
695 
19* 
12 * 
9-4 
109-4 
40- 
29’ 
374 
60 9 
79 5 
24 5 
54 4 
727 
79 9 
366 
60-2 
29’ 
24-4 
12*4 


Hasan Abdal. 
Hazro. 


4- 


14'6 
182 
21-2 
27’8 
30*4 
33-4 
30 4 
42 0 
45 6 
49 


v> 


59 0 I 
03-0 ! 
75 7 I 


51 1 j 
54-1 I 
50 9 ! 
30 2 1 32-4 
IS 4! 4 3-0 
32-2 | 6*9 


sR! 


16 
47-1 
367 
51-3 
48*6 
90* 
74- 
50*6 
54* 
777 
o7'l 
41-3 
14 2 
32 5 
57 '4 
634 
20 * 
79-1 
C.3'6 
51-6 
44'4 
352 
32-2 
24'6 
21 " 

18* 
lit 
8'8 
5'8 
2-8 
2'4 
5*4 
8 8 

, 118 
! 174 

! 19 4 
23*4 
35*5 
38 5 
43 5 
47* 
57*6 
17*6 
26* 

3« 8 
11 

23 5 


90* 


70 

93*7 


57*3 
3 6 
23*6 
55*8 
69*4 


39 ' 
13 


1 19 7 
121 1 
11' 9 


st 9 



95*1 
79*6 
69*6 
60 4 
51*2 
48*2 
40*6 
37* 
34* 
27*4 
24*8 
21*8 
IS 8 
12*6 
9*6 
6*2 
3*2 
7*4 
92 
13*2 
26*6 
29 6 
34*6 
63* 
73*6 
42 2 
44* 
55*8 
56 
13*6 
9* 

27*6 
32*8 
34 6 
66 8 
78 4 
47* 

57* 


4 I Pind Sultani. 


7 55*1 

. I Chowtra. 


! 81*6 

1 29* 

1 Kallar. 

i 78*9 

' 26*4 

1 10* 

Mudi 

1 49* 

95* 

121*4 

l 118*8 

104*3 

63*5 

, 38' 

42* 

: 83* 

42*1 

22* 

25* 

844 

45*5 

28*4 

31*4 

108* 

69*2 

64* 

70*3 

10* 

65*1 

91*5 

88*9 

71*6 

32*8 

36 5 

33*9 

41*6 

53*1 

65*4 

63 8 

23*5 

59* 

85*4 

82*8 

10*4 

65*5 

91*9 

89*3 

83*7 

44*9 

48*6 

46* 

50*4 

57*7 

72*2 

69*6 

109*4 

47*5 

17* 

30*5 

93*9 

1 32* 

19*6 

15* 

81*9 

29*4 

13* 

3* 

74*7 

| 24 2 

14*2 

42 

65*5 

23* 

16* 

13 4 

62*5 

23*7 

19* 

16*4 

54*9 

22*9 

26*6 

24 

51*3 

26*5 

30*2 

27 6 

49 3 

29*5 

33*2 

30*6 

46*3 

26* 

39 8 

37 2 

46 1 

27 7 

42 4 

39*8 

49*1 

30*7 

45*4 

42 8 

46*1 

33*7 

43*4 

45*8 

49*5 

40*1 

54*6 

52* 

50 0 

43 1 

57 6 

55* 

47 2 

46*5 

61* 

58*4 

44*2 

49*5 

64* 

61 4 

38*6 

55*1 

69*6 

67* 

40*6 

57*1 

71*6 

69* 

40*1 

61*1 

75*6 

73* 

20*5 

C2* 

83*4 

85*8 

17 5 1 

65* 

91 4 

88 8 

12* , 

67 8 

93 2 1 

91*6 

77*3 

33 5 

42 2 ! 

39 6 1 

73 1 ! 

18* 

19 1 

9* 

37'S , 

32*2 

44*2 

4! 0 

21 1 1 

34* 

60 4 ' 

57*8 

9*3 1 

45*8 

72 2 ; 

69 6 

41*1 j 

49 1 

62 2 1 

59 6 

33*5 ! 

59* 

7-4*7 ; 

72*1 

37*5 i 

67* 

73*2 

70 6 


Makhad. 
144*2 | Kotli. 


126*4 
124*2 
I 147*9 

1 59 ' 

| 111*5 

90*6 

72 5 j... - 
38*6 ! 114*7 
123*6 29*3 

99*4 | 95* 
149*3 | 46*4 
113*1 ! 66* 
10 5 ! 45* 
112*6 45*2 

105*4 1 44* 
102*4 ■ 47* 
101 6 ! 49*4 
100 3 ; 47 5 
97*3: 56* 
95*3 62*6 

95*1 65*2 

98 1 I 68-2 

95 1 | 71 2 

98- 5 77 ' 4 

99- 6; 80-4 

96 


I Nadai. 


Karor. 


Dewal. 


Baracow. 



Saydonar Hattian 


Mis* Kiswal. 



Chpari. 

7*2 [ Bantillian 


; r2-b 

77' 

83 5 

55* 

78*6 

29 6 

14*1 

1 32- 

41 ‘2 

47*7 

46*4 

1 41*4 

72 1 

56*0 

| 40 ”2 

43' 

30 5 

62*6 

48* 

88*2 

72'S 

50-9 

30 5 

19 7 

74*4 

59*7 

101 1 

64*6 

4- 

17 6 

51*5 

64 4 

10 6 

90 1 

74*6 

91 

10 

43 9 

76*9 

15*7 

102*6 

; 87*1 

6 8 

14- 

47 9 

75*4 

12* 

101*1 

j 85*6 

26 S 

45 1 

61*1 

48*2 

32*6 

73*9 

I 58*4 

32 

42‘ 

4S 5 

SI *8 

35* 

77*5 

62* 

33-8 

49 2 

55 7 

38 4 

39*6 

64*1 

48*6 

6P 

41 9 

11* 

105*1 

71*8 

119*8 

104*3 

75 6 

56 5 

22 6 

116*7 

83*4 

131*4 

115*9 

46 2 

46- 

34*4 

65 fi 

51- 

72*5 

6 7* 

56 2 

56* 

30 4 

75*6 

fir 

79*3 

61* 

79 4 

977 

101 9 

61*6 

85*2 

10* 

30* 

81 2 

99 5 

106 7 

63*4 

87* 

23* 

37*1 

70 2 

97 5 

104*7 

47*3 

83* 

37*2 

39*0 

80 5 

9S 8 

106* 

38*3 

8fi*3 

46*2 

48*6 

86 5 

304 8 

112* 

32*3 

92*3 ’ 

52*2 

54*6 

97 3 

114-6 

122 8 

79*5 

103*1 ! 

3* 

30*5 

100 4 

118*7 

125 9 

32*3 

10fi'2 

57*6 

67*2 

101*8 

123-1 

130 3 

34*7 

110*6 

62* 

71*6 

99-9 

118-2 

125 4 

31*3 

105*7 

65*4 

75* 


Table No. XLVI-DISTANCES in the RAWALPINDI DISTRICT, 


Bant£llian. 

9'2 \ Khurfcana. 

Sohan. 

in-6 

14 2 
17 2 
23 8 
26 ' t 
22'4 
32'4 
S' 6 
41 -0 I 
4.V 


12'2 
19 8 
23'4 
26 4 
33' 

35 6 
38 6 
41 6 
4.-8 i 
all 2 I 
j3 6 i 
,6'6 I 48 


>2 2 | 
C2 

iM 2 

II I) { 
3 C I 
2 » I 
v4 
I'fi 
•4 I 

’'ll 

'ft 

•4 


:>:ye I 

55 6 j 
:■<> r> i 
611 1 ! 
72 1 ; 
77 1 f 
24*2 


'6 
11-2 
14'2 
20'8 
234 
26’4 
29'4 
35-6 
38'6 
42 - 
45 * 
50 'fi 
52 '6 
54 6 
68 7 
717 
74 5 | 
23 2 


Chuhar. 

3' | Chewlojhnngi. 


22 4 j 25'4 
!S '2 I 25'2 


44'4 

o I 


41'4 
56 2 j 53 2 
40 2 J 43'2 
5 8'7 I no 7 
37-2 ! 5 1-2 
30 ' I 27 ' 

3 't 4 
20 2 ' 

M )'9 ' 83'9 j 
93*5 | 95 '5 
47'4 | 44 ’i 
54'4 


30 6 
I 7'2 


29 ' 
33 3 
31 2 
34'5 
40 5 
So- 
So '2 
59'6 
63 ' 


32 ' 
SI '6 
29*6 
32'9 
38*9 
39' 
58*2 
62*6 
607 


40-7 
467 
5 , '5 
60 6 
63 7 
601 


66 
132 
15-8 
18 -S 
21'8 
27- 
SO' 
83'4 
36'4 
42 ' 
44 ' 
48 - 
611 
64-1 
66-9 
22 4 
33 - 
17'6 
33 8 
42 4 
35'6 
48 '1 
46 6 
19'4 
23 ' 

0'6 
76'3 
87'9 
36'8 
46'8 
39 6 | 
41-4 


3 

9'6 

12'2 

15'2 


Turnoul. 


6*6 

9-2 

122 


Margala. 


2-6 

5-6 


Seraikala. 


3* 


Losarbaoli, 


26 - 

30-0 

14 - 

30-2 

42 - 
32 - 
44-5 

43 - 
15 8 
19 4 

6 * 

72 7 
84-3 
332 
43*2 
432 
45 * 


39‘4 43 - 


44-3 
50 ’3 
CM 
58*7 

67-1 
63 7 


2 15 i 

> 8 -£ 

! 6 ’ 

3 - 

1 Wah. 


4 21 -4 

l 14-8 

1 124 

! 9-1 

! 6 s 

! 1 JaWat. 

t 24-4 

■ 17'8 

152 

! 12-2 

! 9 s 

! 3 ' 

[ Fatu 

J 27-8 

21'2 

I 18-6 

15-6 

! 12-6 

I 6 4 ! 3-4 

1 30 8 

24'2 

! 21-4 

| 18-6 

i j 15 6 

! 9-4 1 6-4 

30*4 

29'8 

! 27-2 

1 24-2 

21 -2 

15 ' 

! 12 - 

■ 3 V '"4 

81 '8 

1 29 2 

! 26-2 

23-2 

17 - 

1 1 4 " 

42 4 

35 8 I 33'2 

! 30 2 

27'2 

2 T 

| 18 - 

54 5 

59 4 ) 45 5 

1 46-7 

43-7 

33-1 

30- 1 

57 5 

62-4 I 48'5 

! 49 7 

46'7 

361 

33-1 

00 3 

66 2 

| 51-3 

| 54-7 

49-5 

41-1 

33-1 

29 * 

35 5 

38-2 

: 41-2 

44-2 

50-4 

53-4 

39-6 

46 2 

48-8 

I 41-8 

54 '8 

61 - 

61 - 

11 * 

9 ' 

8-8 

| 11-8 

14-6 

20-2 

I 23-2 

27'2 

25 2 

! 25 - 

28 

25 - 

2»4 

! 21-4 

39 ' 

37 * 1 

36'8 

39-8 

36-8 

40-2 

; 43-2 

29 - 

22 - 4 J 

19 8 i 

16’8 

136 

7-6 

4-6 

41-5 

34 9 

32-3 1 

29-3 

26-3 

20-1 

171 

40 - 

33-4 i 

30-8 

27-8 

! 24-8 

18-6 

15"6 

12-8 

66 | 

3-6 

6-6 

9-6 

15 ' 

; 18 - 

16-4 

5 4 | 

8 - 

11 - 

14 - 

19-4 

22-4 

3 - 

T 2 | 

9-8 

12-8 

15 -S 

22 - 

25 - 

69-7 

76 3 ! 

67*5 

70*5 

67‘5 

70'8 | 

72 - 

1 813 

S 7'9 

79-1 

82-1 

89-5 

82-4 ! 

83-6 

29 2 

2 S '2 : 

28 - 

Si- 

28 - 

3 i- 4 ; 

34-4 

39 2 

38'2 ; 

38 - 

ll’ 

38 - 

41-4 ! 

44-4 

46 2 

52 8 ! 

55-4 

58-4 

61-4 

67-6 

70-6 

48 - 

54'6 i 

67'2 

60-2 

63 2 

69-4 ; 

72-4 

46 ' 

52 6 ! 

55-2 1 

5 S *2 

61 2 

67-4 1 

70-4 

473 

53'9 

56"5 

59-5 

62 5 

68-7 ! 

71-7 

53 3 

56 9 1 

62-9 

05 5 

68 5 

74-7 : 

77-7 

64 l 

70-7 ! 

73-3 I 

76 9 

79-3 

84-9 ! 

87"9 

67 2 1 

73'8 , 

76-4 

79 4 

82 -4 

68 6 [ 

91-6 

70 1 1 

76 -/ j 

79-3 

82-3 

85 3 

91-5 J 

94-5 

66 7 j 

73'3 j 

75"9 

78 9 

81-9 

88-1 J 

1011 


XVTE — Distances ore vient-on'^ J>om the Dnilict C.‘U> 
Iliirnljnmh. 


Baolisufed. 


Gundal. 



Jabbar. 


Chowki Jadid. 
Khura. 



Lammi Dhan. 

89\3 / Sila-or-chutter. 
48"6 ] Sukho. 

40- 
5C2 
68-0 
68 * 
ro-5 
09- 

41- 8 
45*4 
32- 
98-7 ! 

110-3 
59-2 


40'2 
52 - 
638 
68 6 
77' 
79 6 
524 
51 - 
38-1 
902 
101-8 
43 


Kntbai. 


16 
28* 
33* 
41‘2 
44- 
12-4 
8* 
8* 
5S-7 
70 3 
192 


Gaggan. 


ll-8i 

37* I 
36* 
44- 
28 ‘6 
17* 
242 
41-5 
531 
9- 


Kahal. 

47 '4 j Lawrencepur. 

7*6 , Carapbellpur. 


Haioe Shah. 


Usmankhater. 
11*6 ; Jodhnalla. 



Naugazi. 


Lakar Mar. 

57' : Kot Fateh Klian. 


624 

40 5 

1 37-5 1 32- 

69 2 

50* 

29* 2 

19- 

15* 

1 fo- 

56* 

61- 

416 ; 30- 

372 

4F4 

1 63- 

! If 

Thatti. 



88-6 

' 100 7 1103 8 

106'5 

55 2 

300 

57 2 

73 4 

85-2 

75'2 

87 -7 

80 2 

59- | 62-6 

49-2 

115-9 1 127-5 

j 76' 1 

86*4 Dangali Ferry. 

90-4 

102-5 

1 105*5 

103’3 


36-3 

59' 

75-2 

87' 

77' 

89 'a 

68- 

60 8 ' 64 4 

51* 

117-7 

129 3, 78 2 

88 2 13* 

Sala^ram Ferry, 

93 "4 

100 5 

1 103-5 

106*3 

51-7 

39- 


732 

85* 

75' 

S7‘5 

86- 

58-8! 62-4 

49- 

1157 

127 3 

76 '2 

86-2 27 2 

14 2 

Oru Ferrv. 

so "7 

101-8 

104 8 

107*6 

56-3 

4^* 

58 3 

74*5 

86-3 

76 3 

88*8 

873 

60*1 ; 63 7 

f0‘3 

117- 

128 6 

77 o 

S7 5 36 2 

23 2 

9 Laebman Ferry. 

95 7 

1117 8 

1108 

1136 

62 3 

51* 

64 3 

80 T) 

92 3 

82 o 

94 8 

93 3 

66-1 69-7 

56 3 

123- 

131 6 

8 3*5 

93 *5 ! 42 2 

29 2 

15 6' | Ram Pattan. 

105-9 

117-6 

120 6 

123 4 


32 6 

75-1 

91-2 

H>3 1 

931 

10j'6 

104 1 

76 9 , S0'5 

67 1 

122-8 

1344 

75*5 

82-5 i 7' 

20- 

31-2 43 2 i 49 2 Hill Ferrv. 

109-6 

121*6 

124 7 

12,8 5 

37*7 

02 2 

78 2 

94*4 

106-2 

96-2 

1087 

1072 

80- ! 83'6 

70 2 

136-9 

14y5 

97'4 

1074 514 

38' 4 

24'2 15*2 j 9 2 58' 4 Molot Ferry, 

112-5 

1246 

1276 

130-4 

40-1 

66 6 

82 6 

9v8 

110 6 

103 6 

1 13 1 

111-6 

84'4 i 88* 

74 6 

1413 

152 9 

101 Sj 

111-8, 55 8 

42 8 

28*6' 19 6 ; 13*6 1 62-8 4 4 Serai Ft rry. 

109-1 

121-2 

124-2 

127- 

36-7 

70- 

77-7 

93-9 

105-7 

95’7 

1082 

1U67 

79 5 | 83 1 j 

697 

1364 

14S- 

96*9 

106*9 59 2 

... ! . 

462 

32 j 23 ; 17* G6-2.78 3 4 Kkolar r*r» y 

' .. ... | 1 , } Aft >.k Bail way bridge 









... 




.. | ... j 

... 

... 





. j . | .. ■ . ! . j ( Lobani. 



SKETCH MAP 

OF THE 


RAWALPINDI DISTRICT 


Scale I Inck ~ 16 Miles. 


is I'L 8 4 0 


Jtrea.af District — 48 44 Aq. Jitiha 

Population do. — 897,2041 

{First ap/irwc imate returns) 
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